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0 the Posskssioxs of the ENLIsR and 
3 Durch in AMERICA. 


8 Je HE Engliſh, who as being PEI 
kE are neceſſarily become more practiſed 
N in ſea affairs than the French, have 
1 IM. acquired more advantageous ſettle- 
E ments in North America than the 
latter. They are in poſſeſſion of about ſix hun- 
= dred leagues of coaſt from Carolina to Hudfon's 
| | Bay, by which they have long but vainly endea- 

B voured 
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2 ADDITIONS ro 
voured to find a paſſage into the South Seas, and 
ſo to Japan. The Engliſh ſettlements in Ame- 


rica were not near fo valuable as thoſe of the A 


Spaniards ; the former have produced, at leaſt 
hitherto, neither gold, ſilver, indigo, cochineal, 


precious ſtones, nor wood for dying; and yet 
they have proved very advantageous to the poſ- 


feflors.. The Engliſh territories on the Terra 


Firma begin about ten degrees from our tro- 


ic, in a moſt delicious country called Carolina. 
Here the French have never been able to effect 
any ſettlement; and the Engliſh did not take 
poſſeſſion of it till they had ſecured the coaſt to 
the northwards. SY 3 

You have ſeen the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
maſters. of almoſt all the New World, from the 
Streights of Magellan to Florida : next to Flo- 
rida is Carolina, to which the Engliſh have of 
late years added another part to the ſouth- 
ward, called Georgia, from the name of their 
king, George I, They have been in poſſeſſion 
of Carolina ever fince the year 1664. That 
which beſtows the greateſt luſtre on this pro- 
vince is, its having received its laws from the 
admirable Locke: a perfect liberty of conſci- 
ence, and an univerſal toleration in point of 
religion, from the baſis of theſe laws. Here 


the epiſcopals live in brotherly union with the 4 


puritans; they even admit of the Catholics, 
their natural enemies, to exerciſe their religion 
undiſturbed, as alſo the Indians, who are called 


idolaters; but the laws require that there ſhall 


be ſeven heads of families to.eftabliſh any par- 
ticular ſe& or religion within that government. 
Locke wiſely confidered that ſeven ' families, 
with their ſlaves, might amount to 5 or 600 
fouls, and that it would be an act of injuſtice 
| t 3 to 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 3 


to deprive ſuch a number of perſons from ſerv- 
ing God in their own way; and that under ſuch 
3 a reſtraint they might be tempted to quiet the 
colony 1 

Marriages in one half of this country are per- 
formed only in the preſence of a magiſtrate ; but 
thoſe who have an inclination to add the bene- 
> diction of the prieſt to this civil contract, may 
haue that ſatisfaftion. | 
> Theſe laws were received with admiration, 
after the torrents of blood that had been ſhed 
throughout all Europe, by the ſpirit of enthuſi- 
aſm and perſecution. But they were laws 
that would never have entered into the imagt- 
nation of either the Greeks or Romans, as they 
could never have conceived, that there would 
be a time in which men would force each other 
to embrace a particular faith, ſword in hand. 
By this humane code it is ordered, that the ne- 
groes ſhall be treated with the ſame humanity 
as domeſtic ſervants. In the year 1657, there 
were in the province of Carolina 40,000 blacks 
and 20,000 whites, | | | 
Beyond Carolina is Virginia, a colony ſo 
named in honour of the virgin queen Elizabeth, 
and firſt peopled by the famous Raleigh, who 


= 


afterwards met with ſo cruel a return for all his 
public-ſpirited labour, from James I. It coſt 
immenſe pains to ſettlgthis colony; for the ſa- 
vage natives, who were a. more warlike people 
than the Mexicans, and who ſaw themſelves as 
unjuſtly attacked, almoſt totally deſtroyed it at 
its firſt eſtabliſhment. . RR 
| It has been ſaid, that fince the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, which impolitic ſtep added 
= thouſands of ſubjects to both worlds, at the ex- 
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pence of France, the number of inhabitants 
in Virginia have amounted to 140,000, with- 
out reckoning the negroes. In this province 


an in Maryland they apply themſelves chiefly 


to the culture of tobacco, which forms an 
immenſe branch of trade, and is another of 
our new artificial wants, which did not take 
place till very lately, and which is now grown. 
powerful by example, as you may perceive, 
when I tell you that it was looked upon as the 
greateſt impoliteneſs at the court of Lewis XIV. 


for any one to thruſt this dirty ſtimulating duſt. 
up his noſe. The firſt farm of tobacco in France 
did not bring in to the proprietors above 300,000 


livres per annum, at preſent it is worth 16 mil- 
lions. 'The French lay out very near four mil- 
lions a year, in this weed, with the Engliſh 
colonies, when they themſelves might plant it 
in Louiſiana: and here I cannot forbear re- 
marking, that France and England at preſent 
conſume, in commodities unknown to their 
forefathers, more than the whole revenues of 
both crowns were formerly worth. 

To the northward of Virginia is the pro- 


vince of Maryland, containing 40,000 white 
people and about 60,000 blacks. 
this lies Penſylvania, a country differing from 


Beyond 


all the reſt of this world by the ſingular manners 


of its inhabitants. This country received its 
name and laws, in the year 1680, from one 


William Penn, the head of a new ſect, which 


| have very improperly been called Quaters. This 


Was not an uſurped power, as were moſt of 
thoſe invaſions which we have ſeen both in the 
Penn purchaſed theſe 
lands of the real natives, and became a lawful 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 1 
roprietor in the moſt rigid ſenſe of the word. 
The chriſtian docttine, which he carried along 
with him there, differs as much from that ac- 
knowledged in every other part of Europe, as 
his colony does from every other colony, He 
and his companions profefled the ſame ſimpli- 
city and equality which prevailed among the 
primitive diſciples of Chriſt. They knew no 
other religious tenets but thoſe which proceed- 

ed extempore from the lips, and which were 
all confined to the love of God and their fel- 
low creatures. They did not admit baptiſm, 
becauſe Chriſt baptiſed no one. They had no 
prieſt, becauſe Chriſt himſelf was the only tea- 
cher and paſtor of his firſt diſciples. Here | 
perform only the duty of a faithful hiſtorian, 
and ſhall further add, that if Penn and his fol- 
lowers erred. in their theology (that inexhauſti- 
ble ſource of misfortunes and diſputes), they at 
leaſt excelled all other people in the ſtrictneſs 
of their morals. Though ſituated in the midſt 
of twelve ſmall nations, whom we term ſa- 
vages, they have never bad the leaſt diſpute 
with any of them; on the contrary, theſe have 
always looked upon them in the light of fathers 
and arbitrators, Penn and his primitive fol- 
_.* Towers, who are called quakers, but to whom 
we ought to give no other title than that of the 
D prigbt, made it a maxim never to go to war 
with any one, nor to law with each other, 
They had no judges amongſt them, but only 
arbitrators, who accommodated all differences 
in law in an amicable manner, and without ex- 
pence. They had no phyſicians, for they were 
2 ſober people, and conſequently did not ſtand 
in need of them. „„ 
8 7, 7 
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The province of Penſylvania was for a long 
time. without ſoldiers, till the government of 
late years, while at war with France, ſent ſome 
regiments over from England for the defence of 
this country. Take away the name of guoters, 
and that barbarous and diſagreeable habit of 
throwing their bodies into a variety of ridicu- 
lous convulſions in their religious aſſemblies, 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that there is not a 


more venerable ſociety of men in the world. 
Their colony is as flouriſhing as their manners 
are pure. Philadelphia (or the City of the 
Brethren), which is their capital, is one of the 
moſt beautiful cities in the univerſe; and in the 
year 1740 contained upwards of 80,000 ſouls, 
But the inhabitants are not all of them quakers, 
one half of them conſiſting of Germans, Swedes, 
and other nations, which. altogether form ſe— 
venteen different religions; and yet the quak- 
ers, who have the chief government, treat them 
all as brethten. | 

Beyond this ſingular ſpot of the globe, where 
affrighted peace hath ſheltered herſelf, when 
chaced from every other part, we come to New 
England, whoſe capital is Boſton, the richeſt 
tis on all that coaſt. 

This city was at firſt peopled and aevemned 
by puritans, who had fled from the perſecution 
raiſed againſt them in England by the famous 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe. head 
afterwards payed for his perſecutions, and whoſe 
fate was a prelude to that of his weak and un- 
fortunate maſter Charles I, Theſe puritans, 
who were a kind of Calviniſts, took refuge in 
this country, afterwards called New England, 
in the year 1620; and it might be ſaid of _ 
I an 
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and the epiſcopal party who perſecuted them in 
England, that they were tygers who made war 
upon bears; for theſe Jatter brought over with 
them to America their gloomy and moroſe diſ- 
poſition, by which they miſerably harraſſed the 
pacific Penſylvanians when they came firſt to 


ſettle near them. But in the year 1692, theſe 
puritans proved a heavy ſcourge to themſelves, 
by the moſt unaccountable epidemic madneſs 


that ever poſſeſſed the human race. 

At the time when Europe was beginning to 
emerge from the abyſs of horrible ſuperſtition 
and ignorance in which it had been plunged 
for ſuch a number of ages ; and that witchcraft 


and the power of evil ſpirits was no longer re- 
garded in England and other civilized nations 
but as ancient prejudices and follies at which 


all reaſonable men bluſhed ; the puritans revived 


them in America. A young woman happening 
to be feized with convulſions in the year 1692, 


a holder-forth accuſes an old maid-ſervant in 


the family of having bewitched her, and the 
poor old woman is obliged to confeſs herſelf a 


witch. Upon this half of the inhabitants be- 
lieve themſelves bewitched, and accuſe the other 
half of the black art; the populace riſe and 
threaten to hang the judges, if they do not or- 


der the accuſed perſons to be hanged. Thus 


for two years nothing was talked of but witch- 


craft, witches, and nanging 3 and they were 


countrymen of the great Locke and Newton: 


who were ſeized with this madneſs. At length 
the malady abated, and the people of New Eng- 
Jand, being a little come to themſelves, were 
amazed, and aſhamed at their outrageous folly. 
They now applied themſelves to trade and huſ- 

| B 4 bandry, 


8 -. ADDITIONS. 26 
bandry, and their colony ſoon became the moſt 
fouridhing of any; inſomucb, that in the year 
1750, it contained near 150,000 inhabitants, *' 
which is ten times the number that the French 
have in their ſettlements. 4 
From New England we come to New York 7 
or Acadia, which has been the ſubject of ſo 
much diſcord and bloodſhed ; and Newfound. 7 
land, where the great cod-fiſhery is carried on; 
and then, after having failed ſome way to the 
caſt ward, we arrive at Hudſon's Bay, by which 
it has been vainly hoped to find out a ſhorter 
paſſage to the extremities of the caſtern and wel- ; 
tern hemiſpheres. _— 
The iſlands which the Engliſh poſſeſs in a? 
merica have proved almoſt as profitable to them 
as their continent. Jamaica, Barbadoes, and ſome 
others, where they grow ſugar, have turned out 
exceedingly profitable, not only on account of 
their own manufactures, but of the trade carried 
on from them with New Spain, which is ſo much 
the moe advantageous as it is prohibited. 0 
The Dutch, who are ſo powerful in the Eaſt 
Indies, are hardly known in America; the little 
colony of Surinam, in the neighbourhood of 
the Braſils, being the only territory of any con- 
ſequence that they are poſſeſſed of in that part 
of the world. Thither they have carried the 
genius of their country, which is to cut their 
lands into canals. They have made a new Am- 
ſterdam at Surinam as well as at Batavia, and 
the iſland of Curagoa yields them a conſidera- 
ble profit. Laſtly, the Danes have of late ben 
poſſeſſed of three ſmall iſlands, and have opened = 
a very beneficial trade, through the encourage- 
ment their king has given them, 
re This 
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GENERAL HISTORY... 9 
ZZ This is all that the Europeans have done of 
any conſequence, at preſent, in this fourth part 
of the globe. 1 5 
There yet remains a fifth, which is that of 


Wl! the Terra Auſtralis, or Antarctic land, of which 


only a ſmall part of the ſea - ooaſt and ſome few 


2 I 2 68 
5 . L 
£28 
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we 


7 iſlands, have, as yet, been diſcovered. If we 
27 comprehend under the name of this new ſouth- 
ern world the Papous-land and New Guinea, 
which begin even under the equator, it is evi- 
deennt that this part of the world is by far the 
27 moſt extenſive of any. 55 
Magellan diſcovered the Antarctic land, in 1520, 
= lying in 51 degrees fouth declination; but theſe 
frozen climes proved no temptation to the ma- 
ters of Peru. Since that time ſeveral immenſe 
countries have been diſcovered to the ſouthward 
of the Indies, and in particular New Holland, 
which ſtretches from the 1oth to the 3oth de- 
gree. The Dutch Batavia company are ſaid to 
> be in poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantageous ſettle- 
ments in this country; but it is not very eaſy 
co carry. on a trade, and be maſters of whole 
_ provinces unknown to the reſt of the world. 
It is not unlikely that this fifth portion of the 
_._*globe may yet be viſited by ſome new adventu- 
rers, from whom we may learn that nature has 
not neglected theſe climes ; that ſhe exhibits her 
> uſual variety and profuſion in them, as well as. 
3 3 throughout the reſt of the world. | | 
hut hitherto we know litile or nothing of 
1 theſe immenſe countries, except that there are 
ſome wild and uncultivated coaſts, where Pelſart 


5 | bay where Taſman, in 1642, was attacked by 
5 915 a people: 
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a people with yellow complexions, armed with 


clubs and arrows; and another where Dampier, | 


in 1649, had an engagement with a race of ne- 
roes who had no fore-teeth in their upper jaws, 
e have not yet penetrated into this ſegment 


of the globe; and it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
is better to improve and cultivate our own coun- 
tries, than to go in ſearch of the frozen regions 
and motley-coloured animals of the ſouthern 


pole. 


Of PARAGUAY. 


Of the power of the Jeſuits in that part of the 
world, and of their diſputes with the Spani- 


ards and Portugueſe. 


T HE conqueſt of Mexico and of Peru are 

_* prodigies of human boldneſs + the cruelties | 
which were exerciſed there, and the total extir- 
pation of the inhabitants of St. Domingo and 


ſome other iſlands, the utmoſt ſtretch of human 


 barbarity : but the ſettlement of Paraguay, eſ- 


tabliſhed only by a few Spaniſh jeſuits, appears 
the triumph of humanity, and-ſeems in ſome 
meaſure to make attonement for the cruelties 
of the firſt conquerors, The quakers of A- 


merica, and the jeſuits of Paraguay, have ex- $ 
hibited a new ſpectacle to the world. The for- 


* 4 

1 4 
7 
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mer have ſoftened the rugged manners of the 
ſavages bordering on Penſylvania ; they have 


won them to inſtruction by the mere force of LL, 


example, without making any attempt upon 
their liberties; and have procured them new 
conveniencies of life, by bringing them ac- 
© 5:5: --..* guanted 
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4 GENERAL HISTORY. 11 
quainted with trade. The jeſuits have indeed 
made uſe of religion to deprive the inhabitants 
of Paraguay of their liberties ; but, on the other 
hand, they have civilized them, have taught 
them to be induſtrious, and have ſucceeded in: 
governing a vaſt country, in the ſame manner 
2 asaconvent is governed in Europe. Upon.exa- 
mination, the quakers appear to have acted the 
moſt juſtly, and the jeſuits the moſt politically. 
Te former conſidered the attempt to reduce 
their neighbours under fubjeQion in the light 
of a crime; the latter made a virtue of ſubdu- 
ing ſavages by mildneſs and inſtruction. 
Paraguay is a vaſt country; lying between 
Braſil, Peru, and Chili. The Spaniards, who 
made themſelves maſters of this coaſt, founded 
the city of Buenos Ayres, a place of great trade 
on the river la Plata; but with all their power 
they were too few in number to conquer the 
ſwarms of natives that dwelt in the midſt of the 
2 foreſts, and whom, however, it was neceſlary 
=. 1 to ſubject, in order to facilitate to themſelves. 
2 a paſlage from Buenos Ayres to Peru. In 
this conqueſt, the jeſuits aſſiſted them much 
more effectually than their ſoldiers could have 
done. Theſe miſſignaries penetrated by degrees 
into the heart of the country in the 17th cen- 
tury. Some of the ſavage natives, who had 
been taken when young, and bred up in 
Buenos Aytes, ſerved them both as guides and 
interpreters. The fatigues and labours they 
gunderwent, equalled, if not exceeded, thoſe of 
the conquerors of the new world. The courage 
bk” inſpired, by religion is at leaſt as great as that 
which aCtuates the warrior in purſuit of fame. 
+ ihey were Alen by no difficulties, and 
1664 | | 6 at 
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8 ADDITIONS ro = 
at length they ſucceeded in the manner fol- 
lowing : | an ll 

The cows, ſheep, and oxen, which had 
been brought from Europe to Buenos Ayres, 
having multiplied prodigiouſly, they took a 
great number of theſe with them, as likewiſe 
feveral waggon-loads of all kinds of inftru- 7 
ments of huſbandry and architecture. They *7 
* 
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fowed ſome plains which they found on their 
way with the ſeveral ſorts of European grain, 
and made a preſent of the whole to the ſavages, 7 
whom they thus lured to their purpoſe, as ani: 
mals are caught with a bait. "Theſe nations 
conſiſted only in a number of families, wo 
lived ſeparate from each other, without ſociety, 
or the knowledge of religion. They were, 
however, ſoon brought into the former, by E 
having new wants given them from the new |: 
productions with which they were ſupplied. 

0 The miffionaries in the next place, with the 
ö aſſiſtance of ſome of the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, endeavoured to teach them to ſow and 
till the ground, make bricks, hew timber, and 
build houſes, In a ſhort time, theſe wild and 
uncivilized people were wholly transformed, 
and became uſeful and obedient ſubjects to their 
benefactors; and though they did not immedi- 
ately become proſelytes to chriſtianity, the 
doctrine of which was above their comprehen- 
fon, their children, by being bred up in that 
religion, ſoon became thorough chriſtians. 1 
This ſettlement, in its beginning, conſiſted 
only of fifty families, which, in the year 1750, ² 
were encreaſed to an hundied thouſand, Ihe 
jeſuits, in the ſpace of one century, have 
formed thirty cantons, to which they have given 
| a the 
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E: GENERAL HISTORY. 13 
1 the name of the Country of the Miſſons; each 
canton at preſent contains 10,000 inhabitants. 
One father Florentin, a Franciſcan friar, who 
was at Paraguay, in the year 1711, and who 
in every page of his narrative, exprelies his 
®7 admiration of this new government, ſays that 


= gree of certainty, that the jeſuits have raiſed 
upwards of 400,000 ſubjects by mere perſua- 


— . ſion. | | | 

3 If any thing can give us a clear idea of this 
o 7 colony, it is the ancient Lacedemonian govern- 
, ment. All things are in common in Paraguay: 
, and the uſe of gold and filver is unknown to 


* theſe people, though bordering on the mines of 
Peru. The eſſential character of a Spartan 
a was obedience to the laws of Lycurgus; that 
e of an inhabitant of Paraguay, has hitherto been 
s |} - obedience to the laws of the jeſuits: in a word, 
4 there ſeems to be a perfect reſemblance between 
a 
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the two people, ſave only, that thoſe of Para- 
guay have no ſlaves to till their lands, or hew 
their timber, as the Spartans had; but are them- 


=  temporals, on the governor of that city, It is 
al ſo ſubject to the king of Spain, in like manner 

as the provinces of La Plata and Chili; but the 
jeſuits, the original founders of this colony, 
have always maintained an abſolute government 
over the people whom they formed. They 
gave the king of Spain a piaſtre per head for 
each of their ſubjects; and this they pay to the 
£ governor 
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thither, | | 


| but the people of both villages quitted their 


other cantons; and the two curates, finding 


_ affront, which had been put upon his predecef- 


which time they muſt not converſe with any 
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governor of Buenos Ayres, either in money or 
commodities; they only are poſſeſſed of tge 
former, for the ſubjects never touch it. This 

is the only mark of vaſſalage which the Span- 
iſh government has thought requiſite to demand. 
of them. But the governor of Buenos Ayres. 
cannot appoint any perſon to any office, eiter 
military or civil, in the jeſuits country; nor 
can the biſhop ſend ſo much as a pariſh prieſt *? 


An attempt was once made to ſend two 
curates to the villages of Our Lady of Faith 
and St. Ignatius, and they even took the pre- 
caution to ſend a guard of ſoldiers with them; 


habitations, and divided themſelves among tbe 


themſelves left alone, returned back to Buenos 
Ayres, e ALY Fare 1h . 
Another biſhop, incenſed at hearing of this 


ſor, reſolved to eſtabliſh the cuſtomary church- 
pawns throughout the country of Miffions, 

or this purpoſe, he invited al} the clergy in 
his juriſdition, to repair to him on a day 
appointed, in order to receive their reſpective | 
charges; but no one dared to appear. We have 
this fact related by the jeſuits themſelves, in 
one of their memorials, which they publiſhed. 


Thus then, they commenced abſolute maſters in 


ſpiritual affairs, and no leſs ſo in the civil, 
They, indeed, allow a paſſage through their 
country to the officers that the governor ſends 3 
to Peru; but thoſe officers are not permitted to 
ſtay above three days in the country, during 


of 


1 


1 GENERAL HISTORY. 15 
of the inhabitants; and tho' they come in the 
*X king's name, they are treated exactly like 
foreigners, who are ſuſpeted of being ſpies. 
The jeſuits, who have always been careful to 
x preſerve appearances, make uſe of religion as 
. a pretext to juſtify this behaviour, which might 
be conſtrued. into diſobedience and contempt. 
And they declared to the council of the Indies, 
gat Madrid, that they could not conſent to re- 
ceive a Spaniard into their provinces, left he 
Z ſhould corrupt the manners of the natives; and 
this reaſon, which carries with it ſuch an in- 
27 ſult upon their own country, has been admitted 
3 as ſatisfactory by the kings of Spain, who 
could not hope for any aſſiſtance from the 
Paraguayans, but on this extraordinary con- 
dition, which is a reproach and diſgrace to a 
nation ſo proud and tenacious of their honour 
ds the Spaniards. | 

Taue form of government in this nation, the 
only one of its kind in the known world, is as 
follows: The provincial, or jeſuit-governor, 
with the aſſiſtance of his council, frames the 
laws; and each reQor, aſſiſted by another coun- 
cil, takes care that they are obſerved; a perſon 
is choſen from among the body of inhabitants 
of each canton, as a juſtice of the peace *, and 
haas under him a lieutenant. Theſe two officers 
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he French term is Un Precureur Fiſcal, which is a kind of 
© attorney, who proſecutes within his juriſdiction alleauſes where - 
in the public are intereſted; but in this place his office ſeems 
rather to be that of a juſtice of the peace, (as I have ventured 
co render it,) for the particular canton, in which he is choſen ; 
— *# and that of his lieutenant, a conſtable. We have no term in 
2 Engliſh which anſwers to the French but attorney-genera), 
=> which is too extenſive in the ſenſe here meant, 
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16 ADDITIONS TO Y 
go round their diſtrict every day, and give an | 
account to the ſuperior of whatever paſles. 
Every village carries on ſome manufactory; 
and the workmen in each profeflion meet toge- 
ther, and perform their occupations in common, 
and in the preſence of their overſecrs, who ate 
appointed by the fiſcal. The Jeſuits furniſh the 
hemp, cotton, and flax, which the inhabitants 
work up. They alſo give out the grain to be 
ſown, which is reaped in common; and the 
Whole produce of the harveſt depoſited in the 
public magazines, from whence each family is 
ſupplied with what it wants for its ſubſiſtence, 
and the remainder is ſold at Buenos Ayres, or Peru. 
The Paraguayans keep flocks; they raiſe 
eorn, peaſe, indigo, cotton, hemp, ſugar-canes, 
jalap, ipecacuanha, and a plant called Paraguay- 
Graſs, which is a kind of tea, greatly eſteemed 
in South America, and of which they make a 
conſiderable traffic, Theſe commodities are 
returned in goods and ſpecie; the former the 
_ Jeſuits diſtribute among the inbabitants, and the F 
gold and ſilver they make uſe of to decorate 
their churches, and to anſwer the calls of the 
government, Each canton has an arſenal or 
military ſtorehouſe, from whence on certain 
days they give out arms to fuch of the inha- 5 
bitants who know how eto make ule of them. 
A jeſuit ſuperintends the exerciſe, which is per- 
formed in a regular manner, and after it is over, 
the arms are all returned again into the ſtore, z 
no inhabitant being allowed to keep arms in bis 
houſe. The ſame principle which has made | 
theſe people the moſt tractable of all ſub;-Rs, 5 
has likewiſe made them excellent ſoldiers. I hey = 
fight as they obey, from a belief that it is their 
duty. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 17 
duty. Their aſſiſtance has been more than 
once neceſſary againſt the Portugueſe of Braſil, 
the Banditti, who are known by the name of 
Mammelucs, and the Muſqueto ſavages, who 
were a race of cannibals. They have always 
been headed by jeſuits in theſe expeditions, 
and have always fought with courage, order, 
and ſucceſs. 

In the year 1662, when the Spaniards laid 
ſiege to the city of St. Sacrament, of which the 
Portugueſe had made themſelves maſters, and 


which gave birth to ſuch extraordinary accidents, 


a jeſuit brought 4000 Paraguayans to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the former, who ſcalcd the walls of 
the town, and entered the place ſword in hand. 
And here I muſt not omit one circumſtance, 


which will ſhew that theſe monks, who were 


uſed to command, underſtood their buſineſs 


much better than the governor of Buenos Ayres, 


who was at the head of the Spaniſh forces. 


This general, when the aſſault was going to be 


made, gave orders for placing a rank of horſes 
in front of the men, in order, that the cannon 
from the enemies ramparts having ſpent their 


fire upon theſe creatures, the ſoldiers might 
advance with leſs danger; but the jeſuit, who 
headed the Paraguayans, repreſented the folly 


and danger of ſuch a ſcheme, and ordered the 
place to be attacked in the uſual way. 

The manner in which theſe people fought 
for the Spaniards ſhewed that they would not 
be at a loſs to defend themſelves upon occaſion, 
and that it would be dangerous to attempt to 
make any change in their government. It is 


certain, that the jeſuits have already formed to 


themſelves an empire in Paraguay, of about 
| 400 
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400 leagues in circumference, and that they 
have it in their power to add to its extent. 
Though vaſſals, in all appearance, to the 
crown of Spain, they are in effect kings, and 
perhaps the beft obeyed of any kings upon 
earth. They have been at once founders, legi- 
ſlators, pontiffs, and ſovereigns. = 
A government of a conſtitution altogether ſo 
new and extr-ordinary, and eſtabliſhed in an- 
other hemiſphere, is an effect perhaps the moſt 
diſtant from its cauſe that was ever known to 
the world. We have for a conſiderable time 
| ſeen prieſts poſſeſſed of ſovereign authority in 
Europe; but they atcained to this rank, which 
ſeems. ſo oppoſite to their real condition, by a 


gradual and natural progreſſion. They obtained ND 
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conſiderable lands, and theſe lands, like moſt 
others, have in time become fiefs and princi- 
palities. But the jeſuits had nothing given them 
in Paraguay; and they have made themſe]ves 
abſolute ſovereigns, without even pretending to 
be proprietors of a foot of land. In a word, 
every thing has been of their own creation. 
But having at length abuſed their power, 
they have loſt great part of it; for when the? 
.crown of Spain ceded the city. of St. Sacrament, 
together with its vaſt dependencies. to the Por- 
tugueſe, the jeſuits had the boldneſs to oppoſe 
this convention; the people whom they go-i 
verned would not conſent to be under the Por- 

tugueſe government, and for ſome time reſiſted 
both their old and new maſters. | | 5 
If we may credit the Relacio abbreviada, the Por- 
tugueſe general d'Andrado wrote to the Spaniſh 
general Valdareos, in the year 1750, in the 
terms: The jeſuits are the only rebels. The 
% Indian 


WL 
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„Indians have twice attacked the Portugueſe 
« fort of Pardo, with a conſiderable train of 
& artillery.” The ſame relation adds, that the 
Indians cut off the heads of their priſoners, and 
carried them to their commanders the jeſuits. 
Although this charge may be true, it does not 
= ſecm very probable. *** 188 
It is however certain, that in the year 1757, 
there was an inſurrection in one of their pro- 
vinces called St, Nicholas, when ſome mutineers 
took the field, to the number of 13,000, under 
the command of two jeſuits named Lamp and 
Tadeo; and this gave riſe to a report, which 
was generally believed, that one of the jeſuits 
had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of 
Paraguay, by the name of Nicholas I. 
While the monks of this order were carrying 
on a war againſt the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, in America, their brethren ia Europe were 
the confeſſors of thoſe very kings. But of late 
we have ſeen them accuſed of rebellion, and an 
intent to murder their lawful king in Liſbon, 
= entirely driven out of Portugal in the year 1758, 
and violently perſecuted at the court of Madrid, 
The Portugueſe government have cleared all 
their American colonies of them; but they ſtill 
remain maſters of all that part of Paraguay 
which belongs to Spain, where it is very diffi- 
cult to get at them, and where they ſtill conti- 
nue to ſhare the ſovereign authority with the 
cron of Spain, over an immenſe tract of coun- 
= try. This is an example hitherto not pa- 
ralleled in the hiſtory of the univerſe. It ſhall 
be the ſubject of ſome future pages to ſhew why 
the whole earth ſeems to have taken up arms 
1 _ againſt 
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againſt them, and why the ſee of Rome alone 
has declared herſelf their protectreſs. 


Of the MOGUL. 
nn Hough there were ſe. 3 


pag. 232-237, veral Indian aftrono- Wi 
mers who underſtood the calculating of eclipſes, 
| yet the common people could not be brought 
to believe otherwiſe than that the ſun was fallen 


into the throat of a great dragon, and that the 


only way to free him from thence, was by Wl 
ſtanding naked in the water, and making a 
\ hideous noiſe to frighten the dragon, and oblige 


him to let go his hold. This notion, which 5 


is ſo generally prevalent among the orientals, is. 
an evident proof how much the ſymbols of 
religion and natural philoſophy have at all times 
been perverted by the common people. The 
aſtronomers of all ages have been wont to di- 
ſtinguiſn the two points of interſection, upon 
which every eclipſe happens, and which are 
called the Lunar Nodes, by marking them with 


a dragon's head and tail. Now the vulgar, who 
are equally ignorant in every part of the world, 
took the ſymbol or ſign for the thing itſelf. 
Thus, when the aſtronomers ſaid the ſun is“ 


in the dragon's head, the dragon is going to 


ſwallow up the ſon, ſaid the common people ; 
and yet theſe people were remarkable for their 
fondneſs for aſtrology. But while we laugh at 
the ignorance and credulity of the Indians, we 


do not reflect that there are no leſs than 


300,000 almanacks ſold in Europe, all of 3 Lk, 
5 lle 
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WM filled. with obſervations and predictions equally 


falſe and abſurd with any to be met with among 


the Indians; for is it not as reaſonable to ſay 
WT that the ſun is in the mouih or the claws of a 
dragon, as to tel! people every year, in print, 


that they muſt not ſow, nor plant, nor take 


EN phyſic, nor be bled, but on certain days of the 


moon. .It is high time, in an age like our's, 
that ſome men of learning would think it worth 


8} their while to compoſe a calendar that might 
be of real uſe to the induſtrious huſbandmen, 


and inſtruct inſtead of deceiving them. 


Id. page 138.] We are told by a miffionary 
of undoubted credit, that in the year 1710, 


= forty wives of the prince of Marava threw 
ZZ themſelves alive upon his funeral pile, and were 


burnt with the dead corpſe of their lord. The 
ſame author allo ſays, that in the year 1717, 
two princes of that country being dead, ſeven- 
teen Wives of the one, and thirteen of the other, 


devoted themſelves to death in the fame man- 


ner; and that the laſt, being with child, waited 


5 till ſhe was delivered, and then threw herſelf 


into the flames. The miſſionary adds further, 


that theſe examples are more frequent among 


the principal caſtes, or claſſes, than among the 
lower people; and this we find confirmed by 
other miſſionaries. The contrary ſhould ſeem 
the molt probable; for the wives of the gran- 
dees have more to attach them to life than the 
wives of handicrafts, or of hard working men ; 


but unhappily, a notion of honour has been 
= annexed to theſe voluntary ſacrifices, and as 


women of rank are more ſuſceptible of a "oo 
| 5 
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of glory than the vulgar, and that the Bramins | 
always claim the garments and ornaments worn | 


* 
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by the unhappy victims on ſuch occaſions, theſe 
latter have found it more their intereſt to en- 


courage this deluſion in the rich than in the 


poor, 


Of PER S IA. 


Vol. V. A Mong the many cauſes of com 


ch. 130. 71 plaint alledged by the Perſians 
againſt their enemies the 'Turks, the chief has 
always been the murder of Haly, though the 
Turks certainly were not the murderers of that 


prophet, as there was no ſuch people as Turks | 
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then exiſting. But in this manner do the com- 


mon people in general reaſon; and it is ſurpriz- 
ing that they did not ſooner take advantage of 


this mutual hatred to eſtabliſh a new ſe. 
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Of the OrTToman Empire in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


ol. IV. ch. 1 31. AF ter the death of Taman 
= page 250. bai, or Toman Bey, the 
aſt king bs the Mammelukes, the people of 
Egypt ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of abjection: 
and they who are faid to have been a brave and 
warlike race in the reign of Seſoftris, are now 
more effeminate and daſtardly than even in the 
time of Cleopatra, We are told that Egypt 
gave birth to the ſciences, and now not one is 
cultivated there; that her people were ſedate 
and grave, now they are volatile and unthink- 
$ ling. dancing and ſinging to the muſic of their 
own chains; the prodigious number of her in- 
blunts, which are ſaid to have paſſed all 
counting, are now reduced to three milions at 
W the moſt. Rome nor Athens have not experi- 
{enced a greater change than this country, which 
is an undeniable proof, that though a climate 
may have ſome influence on the diſpoſitions of 
men, yet the government has a much greater. 
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notwithſtanding there were many more biſhop- on 


the Chriſtian religion, to which they are ſuch -# 


the trade of pirates, they have not one pilot ca- 
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Of the Coaſt of B A RBA RV. 


Vol. IV. Late dey of Algiers ſaid to an 5 
ch. 132. Engliſh conſul who was com- 
plaining to him of ſome prizes his corſairs had 


made, Never complain to the captain of a 


gang that you have been robbed.” Throughout 
all the northern parts of Africa, we continu- 
ally meet with monuments of the ancient 
Romans, whereas there are not the leaſt foot- 
ſteps of any thing belonging to the Chriſtians, i 


ricks here than in France. and Spain put toge- 
ther. There are two reaſons to be aſſigned for 
this; the one is, that the very antient ſtructures 
of hard ſtone, or of marble and cement, with- 
ſtand. the attack of time in a dry climate better 
than the more modern edifices; the other, that 
monuments, with the inſcription Diis Manibus BY 
on them, which the Barbarians do not under- 
ſtand, do not conſequently awaken their diſ- 
pleaſure ſo much as the ſight of the ſymbols of 


bitter enemies. 

In the polite ages of Arabia, the arts and 
ſciences flouriſhed among the Numidians ; at 
preſent thoſe people cannot ſo much as regulate Wi 
their year; and, though perpetually exerciſing 


pable of taking an obſervation, nor one good 
ſhip-builder among them; but buy their ſhips, 
cordage, guns, and gunpowder of us Chriſtians, Wi 
and in particular of the Dutch; and with theſe 
they afterwards take our merchant ſhips, age 
TY the 


a 
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WT the powers 'of Chriſtendom, inſtead of uniting 
to cruſh their common enemy, are buſied in 
TJ mutually deſtroying each other. 


| Of the Kingdom of FEZ and Morocco. 


Vol. IV. HIS empire reaches to the fron- 
ch. 14. = tiers of Guinea, in a moſt plea- 
ſant climate; few territories are more rich and 
EX fruitful, or abound with greater variety. Se- 
EZ veral branches of Mount Atlas are full of mines, 
and the level country produces great abun- 
dance of all kinds of grain, and ſome of the 
= beſt fruits in the world. This country was 
formerly cultivated as it deſerved. This mutt 
have been under the firſt caliphs, ſince we find 
the arts and ſciences were then in high eſtima- 
tion; and theſe are generally the laſt matters 
attended to. The er and Arabians of this 
country carried their arts and their arms with 
them into Spain; but every thing has ſince de- 
generated and fallen into a ſtate of ignorance 
and barbariſm. The Mahometan Arabians, 
who civilized this country, have ſince retired 
into the deſarts, where they lead a paſtoral 
life; and the government has been left to the 
Moors, a race of men leſs favoured by nature 
than their climate, and leſs induſtrious than 
the Arabians; a people at once cruel and 
laviſh, Here we find deſpotic power reigning 
in all its horrors. The antient cuſtom which 
obliges the Miramolins, or emperors of Mo- 
rocco, to be the chief executioners in their 
kingdom, has not a little contributed to make 
the inhabitants of this vaſt empire infinitely 
greater ſavages than the Mexicans, Thoſe of 
” C | Tetuan 
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families in Tetuan, Mequinez, and Morocco, 
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Tetuan are a little more civilized ; but the reſt 
of this nation are a diſgrace to human nature. 
Several of the Jews driven out of Spain by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella took refuge with their 


where they lead moſt miſerable lives. The in- 
habitants of the northern provinces have inter- 
mixed with the blacks who live about the 
banks of the Niger. ; 


There have been religious diſputes in this 
kingdom, as well as in all others; and a ſet 
of Muſſulmans, who pretended to be more or- 
thodox than the reſt, diſpoſed of the throne ; tk 
which never happened at Conſtantinople. There 
have been likewiſe ſome civil wars; but at 
length the dominions of Fez, Morocco, and 
Tafilet, were all united into one empire, 
in the ſeventeenth century, after the famous 
victory gained by the Moors over the unfor- 
tunate Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. 

Notwithſtanding the great degree of brutal 
ſtupidity into which this people are fallen, the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe have never yet been 
able to take vengeance on them for their former 
ſlavery, and ſubje& them in their turn. Oran, 


which is the frontier of their empire towards r. 


Spain, though once taken by cardinal Ximenes, r 
who loſt it again, and retaken a ſecond time 
by the duke of Montemar, in the reign of ſti 
Philip V. in 1730, fince which time it has re- 
mained in the hands of the Spaniards, has 
not opened them a way to further conqueſts. 
Tangier, which might be the key of the em-. 
pire, has never proved of any uſe to them: and 
laſtly, Ceuta, taken by the Portugueſe in the 
Bo . „ yea 
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Far 1409, and afterwards by the Spaniards in 
We reign of Pnilip II. and who have kept it 
er ſince, has been only a dead expence to 
em. Thus we find that the Moors ſubjected 
= Spain, whereas the Spaniards have as yet 
Nen able only to vex the Moors; and after 
Moving croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and con- 
eered a new world, have not the power to re- 
nge themſelves within five leagues of their 
A n kingdom. The Moors, though badly 
med, worſe diſciplined, and ſlaves to the moſt 
C Wecftable of all governments, have hitherto bid 
3 fiance to all the attempts of the Chriſtians to 
M$ them. The true cauſe ſeems to lie in 
We conſtant and mutual diſſenſions of the latter 
| Pong themſelves. How, for inſtance, could 
2 Spaniards croſs over to Barbary with a force 
ſ Wiicient to jubdue the Muſſulmen, when they 
: 4 Id their neighbours, the French, to fight 
1 Jainſt? Or, when at peace and in union with 
H ance, how could they engage in ſuch an ex- 
8 dition, when the Engliſh had taken Gibraltar 
* d Minorca from them? | 

Me is ſomewhat extraordinary that there ſhould 
bs ſo great a number of Spaniſh, French, and 


ri = renegadoes in the empire of Morocco. 
| 5 de find a Spaniard of the name of Perez, ad- 
Is ral, under Mully Iſmael; a Frenchman, 
s, nt ed Pilet, governor of Sallee ; an Iriſh wo- 
ae n miſtreſs to the tyrant Iſmael; and ſome 


ies of England ſettled as merchants at 

e- tuan. The hopes of making a fortune 

ongſt an ignorant people has always carried 

Jr opeans to Africa, Aſia, and America, par- 

m. Mlarly the latter. The contrary reaſon keeps 
thi ſ people of thoſe n from vilting us. 
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that of Baſil, it lighted no fires like that d 7 


viſions and enmity; but this council of Tre 
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A 
BRIEF ACCOUNT 


OF SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


JN the midſt of ſo many religious v wars, andlf a 
ſuch a ſcene of diſaſters, the council 6 
Trent was aſſembled. This council was the 
longeſt that had ever been held, and yet t the 1 
moſt peaceable. It formed no ſchiſm lik 


Conſtance, it did not pretend to depoſe corn 
ed heads like that of Lyons, nor did it follow® # 
the example of the council of Lateran, Which 1 
ſtript the count of Thoulouſe of his patrimon 
and far leſs that of Rome, in which 1 i 
Gregory VII. kindled the flames of di 
cord throughout Europe, by preſuming | 5 | 
depoſe the emperor Henry IV. The third an 
fourth council of Conſtantinople, and the fil 
and ſecond of Nice, had been theatres of di ſp 


was peaceable, or at leaſt its diſputes were ni 
ther public nor attended with conſequences. 
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Tf there is any- hiſtorical certainty, it is in 


phat was written concerning this council by 


cotemporary authors. The famous Sarpi, the 


defender of the Venetian liberties, better known 
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by the name of Fra. Paolo, and the jeſuit Pala- 


vieini, his antagoniſt, both agree in eflentizl 
matters of fact. It is true that Palavicini reckons 


Te 


3050 errors committed by Fra. Paolo; but what 
ate theſe errors? He accuſes him with having 


XX miſtaken dates and names. Palavicini has been 


detected in as many faults as his adverſary; and 
wien he is in the right againſt him, it is hardly 


worth being in the right. Of what conſe- 
XX quence is it, whether a trifling letter of 
Leo X. was written in 1516 or 1517? Whe- 
XZ ther the nuncio Archimbold, who made ſuch a 
traffic of indulgences in the North, was the fon 
of a tradeſman of Milan or of Genoa? Or, in- 


deed, what ſignifies it whether he did or did 
not ſell indulgences? -What matters it whether 
cardinal Martinuſius was a monk of the order 
of St. Baſil, or an hermit of St. Paul? But we 
ſhould be glad to know whether this defender 
of Tranſilvania, againſt the Turks, was aſſaſ- 
ſinated by the order of Ferdinand I. brother to 
Charles V. In fine, Sarpi and Palavicini have 
both told the truth, but in a different manner ; 
one as a freeman, and the defender of a free 
ſenate ; the other as a jeſuit, who wanted to be 
a cardinal. 551 

Charles V. propoſed to pope Clement VII. 
to call this council as early as the year 1533; 
but that pontiff, who ſtill trembled at the re- 
membrance of the ſacking of Rome, and his 
own captivity, and dreading, leſt the ſtory of 
his ſpurious birth ſhould embolden the council 


C 3 | to 
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to whom he did not dare to give an abielute 9e 3 
nial. Francis I. of France, propoſed Geneva 
as the place of ſeſſion, at the very time that the 
reformed religion began to be preached in that. BL 
city. It is more than probable, that if th: 
council had been held in Geneva the reformed | 
party would have been conſiderable ſufferers. 

During theſe procraſtinations, the proteſfants 1 
of Germany demand a national council to be 
held; and, in their anſwer to the pope's Jegatel ES 
Contarini, found their requeſt upon theſe words 
of our Saviour, “ When two or three are ga.“ Y 
te thered together in my name, I will be in the 
cc midſt of them.” Their quotation was allow. 

ed to be juſt: but it was faid at the ſame time, 

that if two or three perſons were gathered to- 
gether in the name of, Chriſt, in an hundred 
thouſand different places of the earth, this might 
produce an hundred wars and councils, which 
might produce as many different confeſſions of 
faith, in which caſe there never would have? 
been any union, though it might be allowed at 
the ſame time, that there never would have been 
any civil wers. 1 

Pope Paul III. (of the rally of Farneſe)| "= 
propoſes Vicenza; bur the Venetians reply, that 
the Turkiſh Divan might take umbrage at an 
aſlembly of Chriſtians being held in the Vene- 

tian territories, He next propoſes Mantua; but 
the chief of that city is apprehenſive of ad- 28 
mitting a foreign garriſon : at length the city 
of Trent is pitched upon, the pope being 
willing to pay a compliment to the emperor, of | 9 
whoſe aſſiſtance he ſtood very much in need at 
that time, having hopes to obtain the inveſti- 
5 | ture 
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ture of the Milaneſe for his natural ſon Peter 
Farneſe, to whom he afterwards gave Parma 
and Placentia, | 
The council is at length convoked by a bull, 
& by the authority of the Father, the Son, and 
« the Holy Ghoſt, and of the apoſtles Peter 
« and Paul, whoſe authority the pope exerciſes 
«© upon earth;” in which the emperor, the 
king of France, and the other crowned heads, 
are invited to be preſent thereat. Charles V. 
expreſſes his indignation that they ſhould have 
dared to put a king upon a footing with him, 
and eſpecially a king who was in alliance with 
infidels, after all that he had done for the ſer- 
vice of the church. But here his imperial ma- 
jeſty ſeems to have forgotten the ſacking of 
Rome. | | 
Pope Paul, who wanted to beſtow the in- 
veſtiture of Parma and Placentia on his baſtard, 
and thought that Francis I. might be more ſot- 
viceable to him in that affair than the em- 
peror, in order to intimidate the latter, who was 
preſſed hard both by the Turks and Protcttants, 
threatens him with the fate of Coran, Dathan, 
and Abiram, in caſe he oppoſed the beſtowing 
the inveſtiture of Parma; adding.“ The Jews 
„„ have been diſperſed for - crucifying their 
e maſter; and the Greeks have loſt their em- 
„ pire and their liberty for having inſulted. 
„ his vicar,” 
After a great deal of caballing, the emperor 
and the pope are reconciled. Charles permits 
his baſtard to reign quietly in Parma; and Paul 
ſends three legates to open the council at Trent, 
which he propoſes to direct from his Vatican. 
His legates correſpond with him in cyphers, 
"Ns | an 
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an invention very little known in thoſe days, 
and which was firſt made uſe of by the 
Italians. 0 | ; = 

The legates and the archbiſhop of Trent begin 
by granting three years and 360 days deliver- 
ance from purgatory to every one who ſhall 


actually be in the city at the opening of the 1 


council. | | | 

The pope iſſues a bull, forbidding any pre- 
late to appear by proxy, and immediately, the 
proxies of the archbiſhop of Mentz arrive, and 
are well received; this law not being made for 
the eccleſiaſtical princes of Germany, whom 

it was the pope's intereſt to humour. | 
And now Paul beſtows on his ſon, Peter 
Lewis Farneſe, the inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Parma and Placentia, with the connivance of 
Charles V. and publiſhes a jubilee. 

The council is opened by a ſermon from the 
biſhop of Bitonto, in which this prelate proves 
that a council was neceffary, “ Firſt, becauſe 
s ſeveral councils had depoſed kings and em- 
& perors. Secondly, becauſe we read in Virgil's 
& Ancid, that Jupiter aſſembled a council of 
& the gods,” He goes on with obſerving, 
„That God called a council before he created 
© man, and deſtroyed the Tower of Babel; 
* that all the prelates of the church ought to 
& repair to Trent, as the Greeks did into the 
„ Trojan horſe. That the gate of the council 
&« chamber, and that of Paradiſe, are one and 
cc the fame; that the ſpring of the fountain of 
& life flows from it, with which the fathers are 
to ſprinkle their hearts, as parched lands; or 
« elſe that the Holy Ghoſt will open their 
* mouths as it did thoſe of Balaam and Cai * 
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A diſcourſe of this kind ſeems to contradict 
EX what we have ſaid of the revival of learning in 
Italy. But this biſhop of Bitonto was a Mila- 
neſe monk; a native of Florence or of Rome, 
Por a diſciple of Bembo or Caza, would not have 
i talked in this manner. It muſt be conſidered, 
that though good taſte was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
of the capital cities, it never ſpread over all the 
provinces. | „ | 
| The firſt thing ordered by the council, was, 
that the prelates ſhould always appear in the 
habit of their calling. The cuſtom at that 
time was for the clergy to dreſs like laymen,, 
except when in the exerciſe of their function. 
There were very few prelates then preſent 
at the council; moſt of the biſhops of great 
ſees brought theologians, or profeſſors of divi- 
= nity, along with them, who ſpoke for them. 
There were ſome alſo. employed by the pope. 
| Almoſt all theſe theologians were monks of 
the order of St. Francis, or that of St. Do- 
minick, and were continually diſputing about 
> original fin, notwithſtanding the emperor's em- 
baſſadors objected againſt ſuch diſputes, which: 
they looked upon as idle and of no utility. 
Theſe monks began upon the grand queſtion, 
Whether the Virgin Mother of Chriſt was, 
born ſubject to the fin of Adam? The Domi- 
nicans, adverſaries of the Franciſcans, obſti- 
nately maintained, with their patron St. Tho- 
mas“, that ſhe was conceived in original fin.. 
= The diſpute was long and vehement; and the 
council was at length obliged to put an end to: 
it, by determining, that the Virgin was not: 
== comprehended in the original fin common to 
. * See Note to page 131. vol. iv. 
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all mankind, but at the ſame time ſhe was not 
altogether exempt from it. 1 
| Duprat, biſhop. of Clermont, after this was 
over, requires that his maſter the king of France 
may be prayed for by name, as well as the em- 
peror, as he had received the ſame invitation as 
the emperor to the council; but his demand 
. was refuſed, it being alledged that in this caſe 
they muſt alſo pray for the other kings by name, 
which might occaſion fome difference with 
thoſe who ſhould find themſelves laſt named: 
the rank of crowned heads remained as. un- 
ſettled then, as in former times. 1 

Peter d' Anes arrives with the character of 
ambaſſador from the king of France, It was 

at one of the meetings of this council that he 
made his famous repartee to an Italian biſhop, 
who, after having heard him ſpeak a long time, 
ſaid, when he had ended, How this cock crows | 7 
Gallus cantat! 5 words cock and Frenchman 
are both expreſſed in the Latin tongue by gallus.) 
To this inſipid pun d'Anes replied with great cool- 
neſs, ** Would to God Peter may repent at the 
© crowing of this cock.“ 5 

And this is à proper place for taking no- 
tice of the bon mit of don Bartholomew de los 
Martiros, primate of Portugal, who, ſpeak- 
ing of the neceſſity of a reformation in the 

church, ſaid, That the moſt illuſtrious car- 
be dinals ſtood in need of being moſt itluſtriouſly = 
6 reformed.” 1 

The biſhops could with difficulty be brought 1 
- to yield the precedency to the cardinal, whom 
they did not reckon as belonging to the church 
hierarchy ; and the cardinals had not, at-that 
pms, the title of eminency, which they did not 
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aſſume till under the pontificate of pope Urban 
VIII. Here it is to be obſerved, that although 
all the fathers and theologians of the council 
ſpoke in Latin at their meetings, yet they have 
ſome difficulty to underſtand one another; by 
reaſon that a Pole, an Engliſhman, a German, 
a Frenchman and an Italian, have each a very 
different manner of pronouncing that language. 
One of the moſt important queſtions diſcuſſed 
in this council, was that of the reſidence of bi- 
ſhops, and their inſtitution by divine right. Al- 
moſt all the prelates, excepting thoſe of Italy, 
who were particularly in the pope's intereſt, 
inſiſted that their inſtitution ſhould be declared 
a jure divino; alledging, that if it was not ſo, 
they could have no reaſon to condemn the pro- 


teſtants. But how could they pretend their in- 


ſtitution to be wholly divine, when they were 
obliged to receive their bulls of prelacy from the 


pope? If the council controverted this point, 


the pope would then be no more than a ſimple 
biſhop like themſelves. His ſee was indeed the- 
firſt of the Latin church, but not firſt of all 
ſees; and therefore muſt loſe its authority: and 
this queſtion, which ſeemed at firſt wholly the- 
ological, became, in fact, a very political and 
delicate point, It continued to be debated a: 
long time with great elocution; and none of the 
popes” under whom this long council was held, 
would ever ſuff-r it to be determined. . 

The ſubjects of predeftination: and ſaving 
grace were alſo a long time under confideration, 
and at length decrees were drawn up; Do- 
minic de Soto, one of the divines of this: 
council, explained theſe. decrees. in favour of- 
the opinions of the Dominicans, in three 
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large volumes in folio: but father Andrew Ve- 


ga anſwered him in fifteen volumes of the ſame 
ſize; in which he explained them to the advan- 
tage of the Franciſcans. 2 blot | 
The doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments was next 
examined with great attention, and paſſed with- 
out any diſputes, SL. . 
After having ſettled this tenet as it is now re- 
ceived by the whole Latin church, they pro- 
ceeded to the plurality of church benefices. 
This was a tickliſh point: ſeveral of the mem- 
bers ſpoke largely againft the abuſe, which had 
been long introduced, of ſuffering a number of 
benefices and dignities to be held by one per- 
| ſon, and revived the old complaints which were 
made in the pontificate of pope Clement VII. 
who in the year 1534 granted his nephew car- 
dinal Hippolito the uſufruction of all the va- 
cant benefices in the world for fix months. 
Pope Paul wants to reſerve to himſelf the de- 
ciſion of this point; but the fathers make a de- 
_ cree that no one ſhall hold two biſhoprics at the 
ſame time, but with this modification, that it 
may be done by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the pope. This has never been refuſed to the 
German prelates ; ſo that now a-poor country 
curate ſhall be incapable of enjoying two livings. 
of 100 crowns a year a piece, when a prelate 
ſhall be in pofleflion of biſhoprics to the amount 
of ſeveral millions. It was the intereſt of all - 
the biſhops, princes, and nations in the world to 
root out this abuſe, and yet we find it autho- 
riſed. 5 
T his point having ſomewhat ruffled the minds 
of the ſeveral parties, pope Paul transfers the 
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council from Trent to Bologna, on pretence of 
a contagious diſorder prevailing in the former. 
During the two firſt ſeflions of the council at 
Bologna, the pope's baſtard, Peter Lewis Far- 
neſe, duke of Parma, become inſupportable 
through his inſolence, debauchery, and extor- 
tion, is murdered in Placentia, as Coſmo de 
Medicts has been before him in Ferrara, his 
brother Julian before him, duke Gallas Sforza 
in Milan, and ſeveral other new-made princes. 
There are no proofs of the emperor Charles V. 
being acceſſary to this murder; but it is certain 
he enjoyed the fruits of it, for the very next day 
the governor of Milan ſeized upon Placentia in 
the emperor's. name. | | 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that this murder and 
the ſudden depriving the pope of the city of Pla- 
= centia, occaſioned a rupture between the for- 
mer and the emperor, Theſe diſpenſations affec- 
ted the council; and the few biſhops of the em- 
= pire who remained behind in Trent, refuſed to 
r the fathers of the council of Bo- 
ogna. : 
It was during thefe diſputes that Charles V, 
= triumphant over the proteſtant princes by the 
famous battle of Mulberg, in. the year 1547, 
2 crowned with ſucceſs upon ſucceſs, and diſpleaſ- 
ed wich the pope, aſpires at the glory of doing 
what this could not, namely, to bring about an 
2 union, at leaſt for a time, between the catholics 
and proteſtants of Germany, With this view 
he ſets the theologians to work on all ſides, and 
= publiſhes his Inhalt, Interim, or temporary pro- 
= {flion of faith, till a better can be drawn up. 
This was not declaring himſelf head of the 
church, as Henry VIII. had done; but it would 
T Fig 5 dave 
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have been the ſame thing in fact, if the Ger- 
_ had been as tractable as the people of Eng- 
and, 

This formula of the Interim has its founda- 
tion in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
but modified and explained in terms leſs offen- 
five to thoſe of the reformed party. The Jaity 


were allowed to partake of the cup at the eu- 


chariſt, and prieſts to marry. There was 
wherewithal to have pleaſed every one, if the 
ſpirit of party could ever be pleaſed ; but nei- 
ther the catholics nor the proteſtants were ſatis- 


fied. Pope Paul, who might have been expec- 
ted to oppoſe this proceeding, remained quiet. 
He foreſaw that it would fall to the ground of 


itſelf; and even if he had been diſpoſed to make 


uſe of the ſame arms againſt the emperor, as 
his predeceſſors Gregory VII. and Innocent 
IV. the example of England and the power of 


Charles made bim humble. 


Other concerns more prefling, becauſe of a 


private nature, diſturb the quiet of this pon- 
tiff's days. Affairs in Parma and Placentia 
were in an odd and tickliſh ſituation, Charles 


V. as maſter of Lombardy, had lately annexed 3H 
Placentia to that territory, and might do the 


fame by Parma, 


The pope, on his part, wants to annex Parma 

to the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, and to give his grand- 

fon, Octavio Farneſe, an equivalent. This 
prince is married to a natural daughter of the 
Emperor, who has taken Placentiafrom him, and 
is grandſon to the pope, wiao wants to deprive % 
him of Parma. Thus perſ-cuted at once by 
two ſuch near relations, he reſolves. to aſk affiit- 
_ ance from France, and oppoſe the deſigns of his 
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grandfather the pope. Thus the incontinence 
of the pope and the emperor excites a furious 
quarrel in the council of Trent, and their baſ- 
tards ſtir up the moſt violent intrigues, while 
the monkiſh divines are buſied in argumentation, 
The pope, ſtruck with grief, dies, like almoſt 
all other ſovereign princes in the midſt of the 
troubles they themſelves had raiſed, and which 
they do not live to fee ended. His memory is 
ſeverely cenſured, ſometimes perhaps unjuſtly, 
Juan del Monte is eleQed pope in his room, 
by the name of Julius III. and agrees to re- 
move the council again to Trent; but the quar- 
rel about Parma overturns this council, Octa- 
vio Farneſe perſiſts in refuſing to give up Parma 
to the holy ſee; Charles V. is as reſolute to keep 
Placentia, in ſpite of the tears and entreaties 
of his daughter Margaretta, Octavio's wife. 
Another baſtard ſteps in between and brings the 
war into Italy This was the wife of one of 
Octavio's brothers, a daughter of Henry II. king 
of France and the ducheſs of Valentinois, who 
engages her father Henry to eſpouſe her quar- 
rel; who now declares himſelf the protector of 
the houſe of Farneſe, againſt the emperor and 
the pope : and this very prince, while he is burn- 
ing all the proteſtants in France, oppoſes the 
holding of a council againſt the proteſtants 
While the moſt chriſtian king 1s declaring 
againſt the council, ſome proteſtant princes ſend 
their ambaſſadors thither; namely, Maurice the 
new duke of Saxony, the new duke of Wir— 
temberg, and laſt of all, the elector of Branden- 
2X burgh; but theſe ambaſſadors ſoon return back 
diſcontented. The French king alſo ſends an 
XZ ambaſſador there; this was James Amiot, bet— 
bs ter 
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by his embaſly : he however appears at the coun- 


euchariſt, as they before did touching the arti- 


bread, and his blood under that of the wine ; 
that the body and bloed are together in each of 


of the wine, and that accordingly there is the 


Spain, and the hereditary prince of Savoy, paſs 


ter known for his tranſlation of Plutarch than 


cil only to proteſt againſt its proceedings. 

In the mean time the two electors of Mentz 
and Triers take their ſeats at the council below 
the pope's legates: the preſence of two cardinal 
legates, two nuncio's, two ambaſſadors from 
the emperor, one from the king of the Romans, 
together with ſome Italian, Spaniſh, and Ger- 
man biſhops, reſtore life and buſineſs in the coun- 
cil. N 

The Franciſcans and the Jacobines now di- 
vide the opinions of the fathers in relation to the 


cle of predeſtination. The Franciſcans main- 
tain that the body of Chriſt in the elements 
changes place, and the Jacobines inſiſt that it 
does not change place, but is inſtantaneouſly 
formed in the conſecrated bread, 

'The fathers come to a determination that the 
body of Chriſt is under the appearance of the 


2 


the elements by concomitance whole and entire, 
and that they are inſtantaneouſly produced anew 
in every morſe] of the bread, and in every drop 


ſame worſhip due to them as to God. | 
During theſe debates, prince Philip, ſon to 
the emperor Charles V. and afterwards king of 


through Trent. It is ſaid in ſome of the books 
concerning the polite arts, that “ the fathers 
% gave a ball to the princes, which was open- 
„ ed by the cardinal of Mantua, and that the 
„ fathers danced with a great deal of becoming 

3 gravity 
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ec oravity and decency.” Cardinal Palavicini 
is quoted on this account, to ſhew that dancing 
was not reckoned among the profane diverſions ; 
and great ſtreſs is laid on the ſilence of Francis 
Paolo, who no where condemns this ball given 
by the cardinals. 5 

It is certain that, among the Greeks and He- 
brews, dancing frequently made a part of their 
religious ceremonies; but it is not true that Pa- 
lavicini, as is ſaid, ſpeaks of the fathers dancing; 
and the claim to Fra. Paolo's indulgence is as falſely 
grounded; for if he does not condemn this ball 
it is in reality becauſe the fathers did not dance 
in it, Palacivini, in his 15th chapter of his. 11th 
book, only ſays, that after a magnificent repaſt, 
given by the cardinal of Mantua, preſident of 
the council, in a large hall built on purpoſe, 
about a quarter of a mile out of the city, there 
were diverfions, jouſts, and dancings ; but he 
does not ſay a word about the preſident of the 
council dancing at them. 8 

In the midſt of theſe diverſions, and the more 
ſerious occupations of the council, Feriinand I. 
king of Hungary, brother to Chailes V. cauſes car- 


2 


dinal . to be murdered in Hungary. This 
1 


22 newsfillsthecouncil with trouble and indignation. 
The fathers refer the cognizance of this villai- 
Indus affair to the pope, who cannot take cog- 
= nizance of it. The times of Thomas Becket 
and Henry II. of England, were long ſince paſt. 
Julius III. excommunicates the murderers, who 
were Italians, and ſome time after declares kin 
Ferdinand, brother to the potent prince Charles 
V. abſolved from all cenſure on that occaſion. 
8ö that the death of the famous Martinuſius ſtill 
remains among the great number of 9 
| | Wnich 
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which have paſſed -unpuniſhed, to the diſgrace 
of human nature. 


this council. The proteſtant party, defeated at WW 
Mulberg, recovers ſtrength and appears in arms. 


ſiege to Augſburgh; the emperor is ſurpriſed x 


and, by this one reverſe of fortune, loſes the 3 


to invade Hungary. Henry II. of France, in b- 
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princes aſſembled at Naumbourg in Saxony, 


lemn proceſſion of 112 biſhops between two 


ſhop of Bitonto, in which he. raiſes the powell 3 
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But now matters of a greater moment diſturb 


The new elector of Saxony, Maurice, lays Wi 


in the paſſes of Tirol, and is obliged to ſave 
himſelf by flight, with his brother Ferdinand ; 


fruit of all his victories, The Turks threaten 


alliance at the ſame time with the Turks and Pro- 
teſtants, even while he is burning the latter at 


home as heretics, ſends troops into Germany 


and Italy, The fathers of the council fly in all 
haſte from the city of Trent, and the coun-“ 
eil continues forgotten for the ſpace of ten 
years, 

At length in 1560, pope Pius IV. (by name. 
Medequeno,) who pretended to be a deſcendantÞ 
from theſe great merchants, and greater princes, 5 
the Medicis, revives the council of Trent; to 
which he invites all the princes of Chriſten- = 
dom, and even ſends nuncios to the proteſtant? = 


whom he ftiles Dear Sons; but theſe prince 
refuſe to acknowledge him for their father, and L | 


return his letters. 
The council recommences its ſeflion by a 10. 


e r 


ſiles of muſqueteers; the biſhop of Reggio 
preaches a more eloquent ſermon than the bi 


of the church to the utmoſt poſſible height, by 


equalling it to that of God; for he ſays 
6 Th 
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|; % The church has aboliſhed circumcifion and 
ee the ſabbath, which were inſtituted by God 
« himſelf.” In the two years 1562 and 63, 
during which time this council held its ſecond - 
ſeſſions, there were almoſt continual diſputes 
between the ſeveral ambaſſadors about prece- 
dence. Thoſe of Bavaria wanted to rank be- 
fore thoſe of Venice ; but, after a Jong conteſt, 
they gave up the point. 5 


to kiſs the cup +4, before Ferrier the French 
= ambaſſador. Not being able to obtain this diſ- 
I tinction, he agrees to admit that two incenſe 
= pots and two cups be uſed at the ſame time; 


1 The ambaſſadors of the cachetic Swiſs can- 
\ tons claim precedence of thoſe of the duke of 
“Florence, and obtain it. One of the Swiſs de- 
.& putics, named Melcheor Laci, offers to defend 
WF the council with his ſword: and to ſerve the 
enemies of the church as his countrymen ſerved 
1 the curate Zuinglius and his adnerents, whom 
they murdered and burnt for the good old 
ni cauſe. 

3 But the greateſt diſpute was between the 
de French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. The count _ 
at de Luna, ambaſſador from Philip II. of Spain, 
8 inſiſts upon being incenſed “ when at maſs, and 


IT 

"= but Ferrier ſtill continues inflexible, The two 

ne 2mbaſladors threaten each other, the ſervice is 
2 interrupted, and the church is filled with tu- 

{of * It is a cuſtom in the Roman catholic churches, to throw 

woe the pot which contains the burning frankincenſe, uſed at the 

gioß celebration of maſs, towards perſons of POT, that the 

bi- ſmoke may come upon them. 

vel 7 Another ceremony, uſed in the like manner to perſons 
2 


6. of diſtinction, who have the chalice or cup with the conſe- 
crated wine, preſented to them to kiſs, the laity not being 
permitted to e of the wine in communicating. 


mult 
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mult and uproar. At length this difference is 
compromiſed, by omitting both ceremonies of 
incenſing and kiſſing the cup. 
New difficulties ariſe to retard the theological: 
debates, The ambaſſadors of the emperor Fer- 
dinand, ſucceſſor to Charles V. will have this 
aſſembly to be a new council, and not a conti- 
nuation of the former. The legates adopt the 
mean between the two parties, and ſay, We 
% continue the council by calling it, and we 
6“ call it by continuing it.“ 
The grand queſtion concerning the reſidence 
of biſhops and their inſtitution by divine right, 
is renewed with more warmth than before. The 
Spaniſh biſhops, ſtrengthened by the arrival of 
a number of prelates from France, maintain 
their pretenſions. It was on this occaſion that 
ſome of them complained, that the holy ghoſt 
was always ſent from Rome in the courier's 
mail; a famous witticiſm, of which the pro- 
teſtants have not failed to make the moſt adyan- 
Pius IV. incenſed at the obſtinacy of the 
biſhops, declares theſe barbarians to be enemies 
of the holy ſee, and that he muſt have recourſe 
to a million of gold crowns. The Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops complain bitterly that their Italian bre- 
thren have betrayed the intereſts of the prelacy, 
and that they receive ſixty gold crowns a} 
month each from the pope. The greateſt part 
of the Italian biſhops were poor, and the ſee of 
Rome being richer than all the biſhops of the 
council put together, might aſſiſt them without 
any breach of decency; but then thoſe who 
receive fayours are very apt to be of the ſame ay 
8 5 „ opinion 
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Opinion with the perſon from whom they receive 
them. | | 

This ſame pope, Pius IV. offers Catherine 
de Medicis, queen regent of France, an hundred 
thouſand gold crowns, and to lend her an hun- 
dred thouſand more, and a body of Swiſs and 
German troops of the catholic religion, if ſhe 
will drive all the Hugonots out of France, con- 
fine Monluc, biſhop of Valence, who is ſuſpected 
of favouring them, a priſoner in the Baſtile, toge- 


ther with the marſhal de PHopital, who lay un- 
der the ſame ſuſpicion, and who was the great- 


eſt man in France, if that title is due to one in 
whom genius, learning and probity were unit- 
ed. His holineſs moreover demands the abo- 
lition of all the laws made by the French parlia. 
ments relative to the church; and in theſe hopes 
advances 25,000 crowns. The abject accep- 
tance of this charity of 25,000 crowns ſhews 
into what an abyſs of wretchedneſs the French 
government was at that time ſunk, 

But it was ſtill more infamous that the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, who at length came to the 
council, accompanied by ſome French biſhops, 
ſhould begin by complaining that the pope 
had given the king his maſter no greater a ſum 
than 25,000 crowns. It was at this time that 
Ferrier, the French ambaſſador, in his ſpeech 
to the council, compared Charles IX. then an 
infant, to the emperor Conſtantine : a compa- 
riſon which every ambaſſador did not fail to ap- 
ply to his own ſovereign. In the firſt place, 
this compariſon ſuited none of them. In the 


next, Conſtantine never received 25,006 crowns 
ſubſid 


from any pope: and laſtly, there was 
ſome little difference between an infant king of a 


ſmall 
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ſmall part of Gaul, whoſe mother held the reins. 
of government, and an emperor who was ſo- 
vereign of both empires of the eaſt and weſt. 

Ferdinand's ambaſſadors complained with 
great warmth againſt the pope for having pro- 
miſed money to France, and moved that the 
council might make a reformation in the pope 
and his court; and that there ſhould not be more 
than twenty-four cardinals at moſt, agieeable 
to the decree of the council of Baſil, never 
conſidering that by retrenching their numbers 
they encreaſed their power. Ferdinand I, like- 
wiſe demanded, that all nations might be al- 
lowed to pray in their mother tongue; that the 
laity might partake of the cup; and that the 

erman princes might remain in poſſeſſion of 
the church revenues which they had gotten into 
their hands. 

Propoſals of this kind were generally ſtarted 
when there was any difference with the ſee of 
Rome, and as generally dropt again when mat- 
ters were accommodated. 

Ihe diſpute about the cup continued a long 
time. Several of the divines aſſerted, that the 
cup was not neceſſary to communion, that the 
manna in the deſert, which was a type of the 
euchariſt, was eaten without drinking; that 
Jonathan did not drink when he eat his honey; 
that Chriſt, when he gave the bread to the apoſ- 
tles, gave it them as laymen, and that he made 
them prieſts by giving them the wine. This 
queſtion was decided before the arrival of the 
cardinal of Lorrain; but afterwards it was left 
to the pope to grant or refuſe the cup to laymen 
as he ſhould judge proper . 

The 
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The ſubje& of the divine right was again re- 
W newed, and divided the council, It was on this 
S occaſion that the jeſuit Luines, who ſucceeded 
Ignatius Loyala as genera] of the order, and 
Who was one of the pope's theologians at the 
council, ſaid, that “ no other church could 


„ reform that of Rome, inaſmuch as. the ſer- 


„ vant could not be above his maſter.” 
The Italian biſhops joined in his opinion, and 
admitted of no divine right but in the pope. 
The French biſhops, who came with the cardi- 
nah of Lorrain, joined the Spaniards againſt the 
court of Rome; which made the Italians ſay, 
that the council was fallen from the Spaniſh itch 
into the French diſeaſe, della rogna Spagnuola 


= ne mal Franceſe. 


Recourſe was now had to negotiating, ca- 


balling, and bribing. The legates gained over 


as many of the foreign theologians as they 
could. There was in particular one Hugonis, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who ſerved them as 
| a ſpy, and who is poſitively ſaid to have receiv- 
ed fifty gold crowns of the biſhep of Venti- 
22 miglia for betraying to him the ſecrets of the 
= cardinal of Lorrain. 
= The French court was at that time ſo ex- 
bauſted by her religious and political diſputes, 
that ſhe had not money enough to pay the theo- 
logians ſhe had ſent to the council, who there. 
fore, all of them, rerurn home, excepting only 
this Hugonis, who was in the pay of 6 legates. 
Nine French biſhops had already quitted the 
council, ſo that now there remained only 
eight, 
And now the religious diſputes in France 
© ſtained that kingdom with blood, in the ſame 


manner 
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manner as they had done Germany i in the reign 


of Charles V. The pope, incenſed at a tem- 7 
porary peace which had been made with the 


proteſtants, in the month of March of this year 
1563, cauſed the cardinal de Chatillon biſhop | 
of Beauvais, an avowed Hugonot, to be con- 
demned by the Inquiſitien at Rome ; including | 


in the ſame ſentence ten other biſhops of France, 


none of whom we find to have appealed to the 
council. Some of them contented themſelves i 


with appealing to the parliament. On the whole, 


we do not find that any one ſeſſions of this | 
council oppoſed this act of authority in the 
ope. 
as The fathers take this opportunity to draw up 
a decree againſt all thoſe princes who wanted 
to exerciſe a civil power over eccleſiaſtics, and 
oblige them to pay ſubſidies. All the ambaſſa- | 
dors, in general, oppoſed the decree, and it 
did not paſs, The diſpute grew warm on all | 
ſides. In the midſt of the tumult, the French 
ambaſſador, Ferrier, cries out, Let us not in 
<« this place cry. out with the devils at the ap- 
4c proach of Jeſus Chriſt, Lord ſend us into the 
herd of ſwine,” It is not very clear what 
affinity there could be between the herd of ſwine 
and this diſpute. 
After ſuch a variety of altercations, which | 
though warm in their beginnings were always 
quieted by_the prudence of the legates, it was 
now moved to put an end to the council. 
In the 24th ſeſſion, the council declared the 
marriage tie to be perpetual from Adam, and 
that it is become a ſacrament from the time of 
_ Chriſt; that it cannot be diſſolved even by adul- 
tery, and that nothing can make it yoid, but 
5 con- 
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# conſanguinity within the fourth degree, or a 
diſpenſation from the pope. The proteſtants, 
on the other hand, were of opinion, that a man 
may marry his couſin, and may put away his 
wife, if found guilty of adultery, and marry 
another. * e ee 
= In this ſeſſion alſo, the council declares, that, 
in criminal caſes, biſhops can be tried only by 
the pope; and that it is in his breaſt alone, in 
caſes of neceſſity, to commiſſion other biſhops 


' to try them. This law, however, is admitted 


in very few courts of juſtice, eſpecially thoſe 
of France. 8 —_ 
In the laſt ſeſſion they pronounce an anathema 
againſt all thoſe who reject the invocation of 
ſaints, pretending that we are to pray to 
God alone; that is, who do not think God like 
thoſe weak and frail princes of the earth, who. 
are not to be approached but through their cour- 
tiers or miniſters. 8 FS. 
Anathema is likewiſe pronounced againſt 
thoſe who do not worſhip relics; that is, who 
think that the bones of a dead carcaſe have no 
ſort of relation to the ſpirit which animated the, 
living body, and that theſe bones have no vir- 
tue of their own. Such are alſo anathematized 


who deny the doctrine of purgatory, an antient 


dogma of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
which has been adopted and ſanctified by the 
church, and thought by ſome to be more ſuit- 
able to the juſtice and clemency of a God who 
remembers mercy in the midſt of his judg- 
ments, than the belief of an eternal ſtate of tor- 
ments, which ſeems to make him a God of im- 
placable vengeance. | Th 
D In 
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In theſe anathemas no mention is made ei- 
ther of thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſbourg, 
nor of thoſe of the communion of Zuinglius 
and Calvin, nor thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land. 

This ſame ſeſſion allows monks to make vows 
at ſixteen years of age, and nuns at twelve; a 
permiſſion which is juſtly conſidered as highly 
prejudicial to the well-being of ſtates, but with- 
out which the monaſtic orders would have very 
ſoon become extint, ” - 
They aſſert the validity of indulgences, 
which was the fiſt ſource of thoſe quarrels 
which occaſioned the calling of this council; 
but they prohibit the ſale of them. Neverthe- 
leſs, they continue ſtill to be fold at Rome; but 
it muſt be confeſſed they are fold very cheap, 
and you may have them at ſecond hand, in 
ſome of the petty Roman catholic Swiſs can- 
tons, for four ſols a piece, The chief market 
for them is in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where 
the people are richer and more ignorant than in 
theſe petty cantons. 3 
At length they finiſhed by recommending 
to the biſhops never to yield precedency to the 
miniſters of crowned heads, nor to lords. =_ 
The council is ſubſcribed by four legates, 

eleven cardinals, twenty-five archbiſhops, one 
bundred and ſixty-eight biſhops, ſeven abbots, | 
thirty-nine proxies of abſent biſhops, and ſeven 
generals of religious orders. „„ 
bey did not make uſe of the form, It 
4 hath ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt and to 
« us,” but it hath ſeemed good to us in pre- 
« ſence of the Holy Ghoſt,” 4 


* 
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The cardinal of Lorrain revived the antient 
acclamations of the firſt Greek councils, cry- 
ing out, „Long live the pope, the emperor, 
« and all kings,” which was repeated by the fa- 
= thers. The cardinal was greatly blamed in 
France for not mentioning the king, his maſter, 
by name; and from that time it plainly appear- 
ed how much the cardinal was in fear of offend, 
ing Philip IL. of Spain, who was the great ſup- 
port of the Jeaguers. 1 
Tuus finiſhed this council, which (includ- 
ing its interruptions) had fat twenty one years. 
Te theologians who had no voices in the de- 
& liberations, explained the ſeveral dogmas ; the 
ZZ prelates pronounced the decrees or concluſions, 
© and the pope's legates directed them, appeaſed 


all murmurs, . ſoftened all animoſities, eluded 
whatever could hurt the court of Rome, and, 


in fine, directed and comptrolled all the pro- 
ceedings. | 4" 
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Death of H E N R V III. 


Vol. v. ch. 143, THE name of Herod, Which 
pag. 81. was given to Henry III. 
„„ was not from any reſemblance i 
between him and that petty prince of Paleſtine; 
but only becauſe the common people having 
heard that Herod had cauſed all the young chil- 
dren in his country to be put to death, they 
| therefore thought this a proper appellation for 
Henry, whom they looked upon as a tyrant; 
while they conſidered his murderer, Clement, as 
a ſaint and a martyr. FE 5 
In almoſt every catholic country (Venice ex- 
eepted) the crime committed by James Clement 
was looked upon as a moſt meritor:ous act. 
The jeſuit Mariana, who paſſes for a wiſe and 
grave hiſtorian, expreſſes himſelf thus in his 
book Of the Infiitution of Laws: James Cle- 
% ment raiſed to himſelf a great name; here 
„ murder was attoned by murder, and the kings 
& blood was ſhed as a ſacrifice to the manes of 
de the duke of Guiſe, who had been aflaffinated | 
* by his orders. Thus died James Clement, 
«© at the age of 24, a man who will for ever be 
*« the glory of France.” The French carried 
their enthuſiaſtic folly ſo far, as to cauſe the | 
picture of this murderer to be placed on the al- 
tars, with theſe words underneath, „St. James 

Clement, pray for us.“ N 
The true form of the ſentence paſſed upon 
the dead body of this aſſaſſin, was for a long 
time unknown. He was proſecuted by the mar- 
5 „„ quis 
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W quis de Richelieu, grand provoſt of France, and 
father to the cardinal of that name; and the at- 
torney-general La Guele, who was preſent when 
the murder was committed, and who had him- 
ſelf introduced friar Clement to the deceaſed 
king, did not appear in the character of his of- 
f ce on this trial, but only as a perſon who came 
chere to give evidence in common with others. 
&1t was Henry IV. who pronounced the ſentence 
EX himſelf, by which the body of the monk was 
ordered to be quartered and burnt; the ſentence 
vas paſſed with the advice of his council, and 
SE ſigned Ry/e. ; | 
= Another circumſtance which has not been 
= known hitherto, is, that another Jacobine monk 
named Jean le Roy, having murdered the com- 
mandant of Coutance in Normandy, Henry IV. 
tried this miſcreant the ſame day that he tried the 
 |Eregicide Clement; and ſentenced Jean le Roy to 
be ſowed up in a ſack, and thrown into the river; 
which ſentence was executed upon him at St. 
Cloud, two days after. Both the ſentence and 
the puniſhment were very uncommon ; but the 
= crimes which occaſioned them were ſtill more 
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Of HENRY IV. 


Vol. V. ch. 144, XX7 HAT does Bayle mean? 
pag. 82, by beginning his ar- 
ticle of Henry IV. with ſay. 

ing, © that if he had been made an eunuch 
« when he was young, he might have eclipſed 

the glory of Alexander and of Cæſar.“ Does 
he pretend by that to inſinuate, that to be 2 
great man one muſt be only half a man? off 

was he ignorant how many great leaders hae? 

joined love with war? Charles XII. was the 

only one of all thoſe who have gained them 
ſelves fame by their arms, who abſolutely re. 

nounced all connections with the fair ſex ; and 


that I have any inclination, in a work of thi 
' ſerious kind, to flatter the idle gallantry whici 
has long been the reproach of the French na. 
tion. I only mean to enforce this great truth, 
that nature, who gives us all our qualifications 
does almoſt always deny ſtrength and courage 
to thoſe who have been deprived of the enſign 
of manhood, or, at leaſt, who have them im- 
perfectly formed. Nature is the ſame througi}l 
all the creation: it is not the ox, but the bull 
who fights. The powers both of body and 
mind depend upon this ſource of exiſtence, W 


find only one general, Narſes, wha was an eu 


nuch, and only two learned men Origen an 
Photius. Henry IV. was frequently in lov 
and ſometimes fooliſhly ſo; but he was nere 


VAT; 
he, 0 4 


effeminate. The fair Gabriel calls him, in hf 


Note» 
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letters, “ My ſoldier.” This appellation alone 
is ſufficient to refute Bayle. 


c * *% | 

Id. pag. 85.] The jeſuit Jouvency acknow 
ledges in his hiſtory, that Nigri, ſuperior of 
the novices of that order in Parts, allembled 
all of them that were in France, and led them 
to meet the pope's army at Verdun, into which 
he incorporated them; and that this army 
marked its progreſs through the kingdom by the 
moſt terrible devaſtations. This circumſtance 
ſufficiently ſhews the ſpirit of thoſe times. 

The monks might then indeed, with ſome 
reaſon, ſay in their writings, that the pope had 
a right to depoſe kings, fince he was on the 
point of eſtabliſhing that right by the ſword. 


1 I 
Id. pag. 89.] You will remark, that the par- 
liament wanted to fit in the general aſſembly 
of the ſtates by deputation or proxy, and that 
they could not obtain it. You will remark alſo 
that this very parliament had juſt before ordered 
an arret of the king's parliament (held at Cha- 
lons) againſt the pope's legate and his pretended 
wer of preſiding at the election of a king of 
France, to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. | | | 
Much about the ſame time, ſeveral of the citi- 
zens having preſented a petition to the city and 
= parliament, deſiring that the king might at leaſt 
be preſſed to embrace the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, before they proceeded to the election; 
the Sorbonne declare this petition: * unfit, ſe- 
% ditious,, impious, and idle, inaſmuch as they 
; | D. 4. well 


- 
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„ well know the obſtinacy of Henfty the apoſ- 
« tate,” at the ſame time excommunicating the 
authors of the petition, and baniſhing them out 
of the city, This decree, which was written 
in very bad Latin, and was certainly the pro- 
duction of weak and ſuperſtitious minds, is dated 
the firſt of November, 1592. It was afterwards 
revoked, when of very little fignification whe- 
ther it was or not; but had not Henry IV. en- 


oyed the crown, it would have continued in 
. Philip II. would have been loaded 
with the appellation of protector of France, 
and of the church. 


While Henry's adverſaries were employing 


the (word and the pen, politics and ſuper- 
ſtition againſt him, and during the ſitting of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was as tu- 
multeous and divided as it was irregular; Hen- 
ry was at the gates of Paris, and threatened to 
reduce it. 


80 * * * . 
Henry IV. had about his perſon a private 
envoy from queen Elizabeth, who, in a letter, 
he wrote to his royal miſtreſs, concerning the 
king's changing his religion, has theſe very 
words: 5 | He 
“ The following is the manner in which 
the king excuſes himſelf, on account of his 
*© change of religion, and the very words in 
„ which he expreſſed himſelf to me.“ * 
When I came to the crown, 800 gentle- 
& men and nine regiments left my ſervice, on 
e pretence that I was an heretic; the leaguers 


1 Taken from the third book of Beze's M38. No. 8. 
DN OO | | 60 im- 
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« jmmediately ſet about chooſing another 
« king, and the moſt powerful of them offered 


© their ſervices to the duke of Guiſe; where- 


% upon I determined, after mature deliberation, 
« to embrace the Romilh religion, and by that 
« ſtep I have entirely won over the third party, 
e have prevented the election of the duke of 
„ Guiſe, and have gained the good-will of the 
« people of France. I have had the promiſe 
e of the- duke of Florence, in regard to ſome 
« matters of great importance, and have finally 
« prevented the reformed religion from being 
« entirely rooted out.” be „ 


* Henty fent the ſieur Moreland, his am- 


baſſador, to the queen of England, to inform 
her of what had paſſed, and to make his ex- 
cuſes to her as well as he could. Moreland 
tells us, that Elizabeth made him this reply, 


41s it poſſible then, that any worldly conſi- 


ee deration can have made the king, your maſter, 
&« lay aſide the fear of God!” When we hear the 
murdereſs of Mary Stuart talking of the 


fear of God; we cannot help thinking the: 
character of a hypocrite, which bas been 


given her by moſt hiſtorians, to be too true; 
but when we hear the brave and generous 


Henry 2 that he had changed bis re- 


ligion, merely for the good of his country, 
which ought to be the governing principle 
with all' crowned heads, we cannot doubt 


that he ſpike from his heart. How then 


can the jeſuit Daniel offer ſo glaring an in- 


ſult to truth, and to the underſtanding of 


— „ 


1 


* Idem.. 
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bis readers, as to afſert, even againſt all pro- 


bability, a cloud of witneſſes, and the'princi- 
ples of the human, mind, that Henry IV. had 
98 long a catholie in his heart? Once more 
I muſt repeat it, that the count de Boulainvilliers 
was perfectly in the right, when he aſſerted, that 
no jeſuit could be a faithful hiftorian, 


at 
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The ambaſſadors of Philip II. left Paris the 
very day that Henry made his entry into that | 
city, without having the leaſt violence offered 
to their perſons; only the king, as he ſaw them 
_ paſſing by a window, where he was ſtanding, 
called out to them, Gentlemen, pray give my 
compliments to your maſter ; but I defire never 
to ſee you here again.“ 75 33 
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Several politicians have pretended that when 
Henry IV. had gotten the maſtery, he ought to 
have imitated queen Elizabeth, and have en- 
tirely ſeparated his nation from the Romiſh it 
communion. They furthermore ſay, that the 
balance of Europe inclined too much in favour | 
of Philip II. of Spain and. the catholics, and 
that to have kept this balance equal, he ought | 
to have made the French proteſtants, as the only 
means of rendering them a numerous, rich, and 


powerful people. Rr Re 1 
But Henry IV. was not in the ſame ſituation 
as Elizabeth; he had not a well diſciplined 
army at command, nor. the parhament of the 
nation in his intereſts. He was moreover in 
want of money; he had but few troops to 
wühſtand Philip II. who was always ready 4 

| attack 
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attack him, and the leaguers were. ſtil] powers 
9 in n 


* 


* * 
14. pag. 99.] It E hig g wotthy of: 
admiration, that Henry IV. notwithſtanding the 
exhauſted and. deſolated ſtate, in which he Pond 
the kingdom, ſhould; in leſs than fifteen years, 
time, have been able to eaſe the burthen gf 
= the taille, by near four millions-of the currency; 
of his time, which would make ten of ours; to. 
leflen the other duties one half, and to pay off: 
an hundred millions of the crown debts, which, 
would make two hundred millions of the preſent. 
money. He redeemed Jands which are now: 
alienated to the amount of more than an hun- 
dred millions ;, all the ſtrong plages were forti- 
= fied, the magazines and arſenals. well filled, 
1 and the highways repaired ; all which is to the 
immortal glory of the duke of Sully, and of 
his royal. maſter, who. had the happy boldneſs: 
to make choice of a ſoldier to repair the diſ 
orders in the public finances; and who did not: 

== diſdain to labour in, concert with. the miniſter | 
of bis choice. 3 


* + „ 
= 1d: pa . 109, 110 About the time that 
Henry was murdered, there was publiſhed. 
= an 1 536 for John Charel,. in which it is ſaid,, 
= © that the attempt was A virtuous, heroic, 
Land meritorious act; and worthy. to. be com- 
H pared to the nobleſt dels recorded in. [ac red 
Hor profane hiſtory. There is. but: one thing, 
« can be found fault with, adds the e 
% which. is, that Chätel did ndt camplèat What 
D. & e 
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"© he had begun, by ſending the apoſtate te 
« his proper place with Judas.” | 

This apology clearly ſhews the reaſon why 
Guignard could neyer be brought to aſk ſor- 
giveneſs of the king was, that he did not look 
upon him as king. The conftancy of this 
© holy man,” ſays the author of the apology, 
would never ſuffer him to acknowledge one 
« whom the church did not acknowledge ; and 
«although the judges condemned his body to 
« be burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the air, 
yet will his blood never ceaſe to cry out againſt 
„ his murderers, before the throne of the God 
* of Hoſts, who will not fail to repay their 
© wickedneſs ſeven-fold, upon their heads.“ 


Such was the ſpirit of the league and of the 


prieſts in thoſe days; and ſuch the terrible 
abuſe, made of religion, which was ſo ill un- 
derſtood; an abuſe which has continued even 
to the preſent time. 5 


It ee ſince a jeſuit, named La Croix, 


who was profeſſor of divinity in Cologne, re- 
Printed, with notes, a book of one of the 
ancient jeſuits, called Beſembaum, which would 
have remained as much unknown as the author 
and his commentator, if they had unhappily 
ferved to revive the deteſtable doctrine of mur- 
, MES 
It is ſaid in this work, that any perſon out- 
| Jawed by a. prince, cannot be lawfully put to 
death any where, but in the dominions of ſuch 
Prince; but that a crowned head, excommu- 
nicated by the pope, may be murdered where- 
ever he is found, inaſmuch as the pope is ſo- 
vereign lord of the univerſe; and that any one 
having orders to flay an. excommunicated per- 
AN en, 


8 
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fon, be whom he will, may delegate his charge 
to another, and that it is an act of charity to ac- 
cept of ſuch charge. NIE” af 

It is true, that the parliaments of France con- 
demned this abominable book; and the jefuits 
= of that kingdom probably declared their abhor- 
rence of the doctrine it contained; but, on the 
other hand, a new edition of this book, which 
bas lately appeared with additions, ſufficiently 
ſhews that theſe infernal tenets have been Jong 
ingrafted in a number of minds; that they have 
been looked upon as points of aur holy religion; 
and that conſequently the laws cannot exert 
= themſelves with too much rigour againſt the 


teachers and abettors of this vile doctrine 
of king-killing, 4 
ld. page 112, &c.] Every one knows that 


Ravaillac was a novice, in an order of beg» 
ging friars of St. Bernard, who were ſtill infas 
tuated with the fanatic ſpirit of the leaguers; 
and that this infamous miſcreant was abandoned 
to ſuperſtition, and all manner of vice. Coun- 
ſellor Matthieu, hiſtoriographer of France, 
who held a long converſation with him in his 
httle Hotel de Retz, near the Louvre, tells us, 
that this wretch had been for feveral years 
onder a ſtrong temptation to murder the king, 
A counfellor of the patliament, aſking him in 
we ſame hotel, and in the preſence of Matthieu, 
how he dared to lift his hand againſt the moſt 
& chriſtian king? “ It is firſt to. be known, re- 
= © plied he, if he is moſt chriſtian,” .. . - 
= The irrefiftible force of deſtiny, ſhews itſelf, 
vote plainly in this event, than in. almoſt any 
ö ; | other 
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other we read of. A country ſchool-maſter, 
without forming a conſpiracy, without having 
an accomplice, or being the leaſt intereſted in 
What he did, kills Henry, in the midſt of his 
ſubjects, and changes the face of affairs in 
Dupe. 

The whole of the ochidin $ againſt him, 
which were printed in 1611, | Wk that this 
man had in fact no other accomplices than: 
the ſermons of the preachers of thoſe times, and 
the diſcourſes of the monks. He was a great 
digot, much given to mental and extempote 
prayer, and pretended at times to have viſions 
from heaven. He confeſſed, that after leaving 
the Feuillants, he had frequently a defire to 
take the jeſuits habit. He likewiſe confeſſed 
that his firſt deſign was only to have perſuaded 


the king to baniſh the reformed religion out of 


France; and that once in the Chriſtmas-holy- 


days, ſeeing the king paſs in his coach, thro' 


the ſame ſtfeet, where he afterwards. murdered 
him,, he cried out, as loud as he was able, 4 Site, 
„in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 


the moſt holy Virgin Mary, I conjure you 


« to let me ſpeak to you ;” but that the guards. 
puſhed him away from the coach; that then 
he returned back to Angouleſme, his birth- 
place, where he kept a ſchool, and had eighty 
ſcholars, and, that during his ſtay there, he fre. 


quently went to confeſſion, and took the ſacra- 


ment: and it appeared, from many proofs, 


that he conceived his helliſn deſign in the 


midft of the moſt fanatic acts of devotion, His 
anſwer to the ſecond interrrogatory, in his exa- 


' mination, were in theſe words, „ No one 


ns * whatever, either counſtlied or aſſiſted him 
2 5 | 606 in 
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« jn the perpetrating this deed ; only that hear- 
« ing the ſoldiers in general, talking amongſt - 
« themſelves, that if the king was to make 
« war againſt the pope, they would aſſiſt him, 
« ind Jay down their lives for bis cauſe; that 
« therefore,'' and for that reaſon, he ſuffered 
« himſelf to be led away by the ſtrong deſire 
&« he felt to kill the king, becauſe, in his opini- 
« on, the making war againſt the pope is 
ee making war upon God, inaſmuch, as the 
« pope is God and God is the pope.” Thus 
e find every thing concur, to prove to us that 
Henty IV. was in fact the victim of an horrible 
prejudice, which had, for a long time, blinded 
the underſtandings of mankind, and fpread 
leſolation over the face of the earth. W 
K X * 9 
It has been confidently aſſerted that Henry's 
approaching death was talked' of in the Low 
Countries long before the fatal blow was given. 
It is not at all affoniſhing that the partizans of 
the catholic league, ſeeing the formidable army 
he was on the point of leading into the held, might 
ſay that nothing but the death of Henry could 
fave them. They and the reſt of the Jeaguers 
undoubtedly wiſhed for a ſecond John Chatel 
to ariſe; we eaſily paſs from defire to hope, 
this hope will break forth in expreſſions, and 
theſe are wafted abroad; ſomething of this kind: 
had reached the ears of Ravaillac, and deter- 
mined him to put his bloody purpole in exe- 
A 3: e 
It is certain likewife, that it had been told: 
to Henry that he ſhould die in his coach. This 
notion aroſe from the great. dread this prince, 
Os | otherwile 
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otherwiſe ſo intrepid, was always under of be- 


10g overturned, when in any wheel - carriage. 
This natural weakneſs was looked upon by 
aſtrologers, as a foreboding, an omen; and 
this. notion of theirs, formed at random, was 
We * the ** e of al events. 


On. the cardinal de RicnzIint's obtaining 
à diſpenſation from the Pope, to paſs ſen- 
tence of death upon MARILLAC. 3 


Vol. v. chap, cxlvi. nus does a prick 
Page 170.] ſpill the blood of a 
ſellow · ſubject by the ſword 

of juſtice, w which ſword he. ks +446: Þ in France, 


from the hand of another prieſt, who lives at 


the further extremity of Italy. 


* 


Adminiſttation of Cardinal de Ricnzzizv, 


On the Marriage of Gaeron, brother of 
_ Lewis A with Wenn of. Lor- 
4 raise. 


18. page Pars E king inſiſted that bis brother 3 


marciage with Margaret of Lor- 
. _ _raine ſhould be annulled. Gaſton had 
only A daughter by hjs firſt wife, the heireſs of 


182. 


Montpenſier. Now if the heir preſumptive of the. 


crown perſiſted in his ſecond marriage, and a 
fon ſhquild be born, of it, the. kipg wanted to 
have this ſon declared: a. baſtard, and incapable. 
of inheriting the crown. 

This was an abſolute violation of all religion, 


Jaws, and cuſtoms ;z but ag religion can * 
8. 
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WT be inſtituted for the good of a fate, it is cer- 
tain, that when its cuſtoms are hurtful or dan- 
WT gcrous, they ought to be aboliſhed. 


E On the Creation of Twenty-four new Coun- 
- ſellors of Parliament. 


la. page] T is a matter, not very worthy of 
100. attention, that there ſhould be only 
| twenty perſons found to purchaſe theſe 


judges ſeats; but what will ſerve to ſhew us the | 
& ſpirit of mankind, and eſpecially of Frenchmen, f 


is, that the new created members were a 
long time deſpiſed and hated by the whole body; 
that, in the war of the league, they were a 
= obliged to pay 15000 livres each, to obtain 
= the good graces of their brethen, by contri- 
& butions to a war againſt the government; that 
= (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) this got them the 
& nick-name of the Quinze-vingt, or the twenty- 
= fifteens. Laſtly, that when an attempt was 
lately made to Jay aſide theſe uſeleſs members, 
the parliament, who cried out againſt their 
being firſt introduced, as mere ſupernumeraries, 
= exclaimed as loudly againſt their being ſuppreſ- 
ſed. Thus are the ſame things well or ill re- 
= ceived, according to the ſpirit of the times, and 
the remedy is frequently as much complained of 
s the diſeaſe. | 


=. 
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On the Jeſuit Cavss1N, the KING 
Confeſſor. ä _ 


Id. page PHIS fame jeſuit adviſed Levi 
191, 4 XIII. to put the kingdom under 
| the protection of the Virgin Mary, inf 
order to ſanctify the king's amours with made. 
moiſelle de la Fayette, which was looked upon 
only as an union of minds in which the ſenſes 
had very little ſhare. The good father's advice 
was followed, and cardinal]. Richelieu put thi 
project in practice the following year, while 
Cauſſin celebrated, in wretched doggrel, al 
Quimpercorentin, the particular regard the? 
Virgin had for the kingdom of France. Thi 
| houſe of Auſtria happened to have the Virgin 
for its patronefſs likewiſe z ſo that our hol 
lady muſt have been extremely put to it which 
of them to have ſerved, had it not been thai 
the Swedes and the duke of Weimar were pro- 
teſtants. + 


3 R M þ+ — 
Ibid.) Obſerve, that you will never meet“ 
with any great troubles in hiſtory, nor am] 
intrigues of council, without the confeſſors oi, 
kings having an hand in them, which often end 
in their own diſgrace. For inſtance, a prince 
has the weakneſs to conſult his confeſſor on, 
ſtate- affairs, (and by the bye this is one of thei 
greateſt inconveniences attending auricular con- 
feſſion.) The confeſſor, who is almoſt always 
of ſome one party, endeavours to make hi 7 
royal penitent conſider the views of tov 
. pati 
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party as the will of God. The miniſter ſoon 
comes to the knowledge of theſe artifices: upon 
which the confeſſor is diſgraced, and another 
is taken in his place, who practiſes the very 
A . 


At the end of the Chapter of the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Cardinal RicHELIEU, 
Id. page HEN it came to be perceived 
. how full the pretended teſta- 
| ment of cardinal Richelieu was of 
errors in chronology and topography, falſe 
computations, and the moſt abſurd and ignorant 
aſſertions, ſuch as for inftance, that France had 
a greater number of ports in the Mediterranean 
than Spain; and chiefly, that in all this ſpu- 
rious work there was not the leaſt mention 
made of the manner in which it was proper to 
carry bn the war in which the French monar- 
chy was then engaged; this famous produc- 
tion became as much deſpiſed as it was before 
admired. | 


Of 
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Of Sean, under PHILIP IV. 


Vol. V. ch. 147. QPAIN has ſuffered fo great 
page 204. a depopulation, that Don 
ſtaris, a famous ſtateſman, 
who wrote in the year 1723, for the good of 
his country, reckons the number of inhabitants 
at that time, not to amount to more than ſeven 
millions, or about a third of what are in | 
France; and while he laments the great decreaſe 
of uſeful ſubjects in that ſtate, he at the ſame 
time complains, that the number of monks in 
the kingdom had almoſt always continued the 
ſame. He alſo confeſſes, that the revenues of 
the maſters of the mines of Mexico and Pery, 
did not amount to eighty millions of livres af 
the preſent money. ET 
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At the End of the Crayter relating to 
I WWF Vs | 


Id. p. 211. A FTER the death of Philip IV. 
which happened in the year 
1666, Spain was very unfortunate, Mary of 


= Auftria, widow to be deceaſed king, and ſiſter 


to the emperor Leopold, was regent during the 


minority of Don Carlos, or Charles, the ſecond 
of that name, his ſon. Her regency was not 
& ſo diſtracted, as that of Anne of Auſtria in 
France; but they had this melancholy con- 
= formity with each other, that the queen of 
pain drew upon her the hatred of the whole 
nation, by giving the adminiſtration into the 
hands of a foreign prieſt, as the queen of 
France made all her people ber enemies, by 
ſubjecting them to the yoke of an Italian car- 
inal ; the principal grandees oppoſe the mini- 
W ters in both ſtates, and the interior govern- 
ment was equally ill conducted in one and the 


The prime miniſter, who governed the Spa- 


niſh nation for ſome time, during the minori 

of Charles II. was the jeſuit Evrard Nitard, a 
German, confeſſor to the queen, and grand in- 
auiſitor of the kingdom, The incompatibility 
WJ which religion ſeems to have placed between 
: the monaſtic vow, and miniſterial intrigues, 
7 ſuit. 


ſoon raiſed a general murmur againſt this je- 


o 


The charaQer of Nitard did not a little add 


to the public indignation againſt him. Though 


be was very capable of ruling over the mind 


of 
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never again get footing in Spain. The res- 
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of his penitent, he was by no means fit to hold 
the reins of government in a ſtate, having no- 
thing of the miniſter or the prieſt, but pride and 
ambition, even without the neceſſary covering 
of diſſimulation. He one day had the in ſolence 
to ſay to the duke of Lerma, It is you who 
« owe reſpect to me, who have every day your 
«© god in my hands, and your queen at my 
& feet.” With this pride, ſo oppoſite to true 
greatneſs, he ſuffered the treaſury to be left bare 
of money, all the ſtrong places in the kingdom 
to fall to ruin, the ports to be left without 
ſhipping, and the forces without diſcipline, and 
without any leaders capable of commanding 
them; this negligence of his, more eſpe- 
cially, contributed to the firſt advantages 


which Lewis XIV. gained over his brother-in-' 


Jaw and mother-in-law, when he attacked them 
in 1667, and took from them one half of Flan- 
ders, and all the Franche-Comte. 555 
A party was formed againſt the jeſuit- mini- 
ſter, as in France againſt cardinal Mazarin; and 
Nitard found in Don John of Auſtria, natural 
ſon of Philip IV. as implacable an enemy as 
the Great Condé was to the cardinal. Condé 
was impriſoned, Don John was baniſhed, 
Theſe diſputes gave riſe to two factions that 
divided the Spaniſh. nation, but without a civil 
war, which, however, was juſt on the point of 
breaking out, when the queen prevented it b 


baniſhing farther Nitard (though much again 


her will) as queen Anne of Auſtria was obliged 
to turn off Mazarin. But this latter returned 
more powerful than ever; whereas farther Ni- 
tard, whoſe diſmiſſion happened in 1667, could 


ſon 
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B ſon was, that the queen regent had taken an- 


other confeſſor in his room, who oppoſed the 
return of his predeceſſor; whereas the queen 
of France had no miniſter near her to ſupply 
the place of Mazarin. | | 
= Nitard went to Rome, where he in vain ſol- 
W licited a cardinal's hat, which is ſeldom. be- 
ſtowed on diſgraced miniſters, and was obliged 
to live a retired life, very little countenanced 
by his brethen, who indeed are ſeldom fond of 
Ju perſon who has raiſed himſelf above their 
level, But at length, by his own affiduity, and 
the good offices of the queen of Spain, he ob- 
= tained this hat, which is ſo much the darlin 

object of all churchmen ; and now his brother 
© jeluits were by the ears who ſhould firſt pay 
their court to him. 

The reign of Charles II. of Spain was as 
& weak as that of Philip III. and IV, as you will 
ſee in the age of Lewis XIV. | | 
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time little known by other nations, and had noi 
a queen regent, a king of France, and a dug 


though equal in number, were not of ſuch con 


Europe. The whole world ſtill rings with t 


than the ſemale: but in the maſſacres perpe 


cCtiminately made the victims. 


* 
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Of the Misfortunes of CHARLES I. and of : | 
the IRISH MAssAcRE. 1 


Vol. V. ch. 1 50. T HIS maflacre has not the? 

page 152. ſame degree of celebrity 
5 in the hiſtory of great crime 
as that of St. Bartholomew, though it was a 
general, and accompanied with all the horron 


and barbarities that could diſtinguiſh ſuch ii 


ſally of enthuſiaſtic fury. But this conſpirayM 
of one half of a nation againſt the other, o 
account of religion, paſſed in an iſland at thai 


the authority of ſuch illuſtrious accomplices af 
of Guiſe; the vidims of th's brutal zeal 


ſideration as thoſe in France; and althougi]i 
the ſcene was to the full as bloody, yet the 
theatre of action did not fix the attention off 


horrors of St. Baitholomew?'s day, while ti: 
Iriſh maſſacre is in a manner forgot. 5 

If we were to reckon the murders which. 
have been committed by enthuſiaſm, ſince th 


days of St. Athanaſius and of Arius, to thi 


preſent time, we ſhould find that thoſe diſpute 
have contributed more to the depopulation « 


the earth, than all- the batties that have bee! : 
' fought : for, in theſe, the male ſpecies only 


defiroyed, which is always more numero 
trated for religion's ſake, both ſexes are indi ; 
RY 
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+ Yvon on the Declaration of CHARLES I. 


concerning Religion. 


155 pag. 158. Tuus are princes in religious 

matters more under ſubjection 
þ Eto their people, than the people to them. 
When once, what we call dogma, or an opinion, 
has got root in a nation, the ſovereign muſt de- 
Wclare that he is ready to die in the defence of 


that opinion, It is much eaſier to make ſuch 
a ſpeech than to perſuade a headſtrong po- 


u pulace. 
1 Of the d dilen ons which have at 


Wdiferent Times threatened the ſubverſion of the 
WEnglſh government, before it acquired the 


ö 
eiche troubles of thoſe times preceding the death 
e of Charles I. were the only ones, in which ex- 


Neeſs of folly and exceſs of madneſs were joined 
Wtogether,- and that ridiculous ſuperſtition with 
which the reformed ſect had reproached thoſe 


; torted upon the puritans. The biſhops behaved 
Nike mean · ſpirited cowards; they ought to have 
5 Pied in defence of a cauſe which they thought 

Wult : but the behaviour of the preſbyterians was 
r of madmen ; their dreſs, their way of diſ- 


hole of their manners might in peaceable 


nes have ſerved to divert the mob at a fair, 


a ad they not been rather too diſguſting. But, 
| E unhappily, 


happy and ſettled form in which we now ſee it, 


of the Romiſh communion, might now be re- 


ourſing, their low alluſions to pallages of 
cripture, their ridiculous geſtures, their ſer- 
ons, their pretended prophecics; in ſhort, the 
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to be afterwards quartered, and his members 


pronounced to him by the judge, made anſwer, 


to be ſent to the gates of every town in Europe, 
as monuments of his fidelity to his prince. 


— 
2 


in the independents, who could not ſubfiſt but 


deiſm with a favourable eye, as being a reli- 


unhappily, theſe fanatics joined fury to abſur- 
dity ; and thoſe whom children now a- days 
would laugh to ſcorn, by wading through rivers '| 
of blood made themſelves reſpected and 
dreaded ; and were at once the moſt ridiculou 
and the moſt formidable of men. 7 


Of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Vol. V. ch. 1 51, THE marquis of Montroſe 
page 277. ® was ſentenced to be hang- 
ed on a gibbet thirty feet high, 


fixed upon the gates of the four principal towns 
in Scotland, for having offended againſt the 
New Law, or Covenant, as it was called. This 
brave nobleman, upon hearing his ſentence 


that he was ſorry he had not quarters enough 


He even put this ſentiment into tolerable verſe 
as he was going to the place of execution. He 
was a perſon of the moſt agreeable wit, and the 
moſt learning, as well as the braveſt man of 
any in the three kingdoms. The preſbyterian 
clergy accompanied him to his execution, re- 
viling and inſulting him, and pronouncing his 
damnation. » a | 
15 * M #% | 

Id. p. 285. ] Cromwell placed confidence only 


thro' him, and he would laugh at them ſometimes 
with the deiſts, though he did not look upon 
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goin void of enthuſiaſm, and conſequently fit 


only for philoſophers, and can never be of 


ſervice to conquerors. 


There were but a few of this philoſophic 
ſe in the kingdom, and with theſe he would 


ſometimes divert himſelf at the expence of the 
holy madmen, who had cleared the way for 


him to the throne with the Bible in their hands, 
By this conduct he preſerved, to his laſt: hour, 


an authority which had been cemented with 


blood, and ſupported by force and artifice. 


| Of ExcrAvp, under CHARLES II. 


Vol. VI. ch. 152. ry EISM, which this king 


Page. 5. ſeemed openly to pro- 
feſs, became the reigning re- 


| ligion among the many others then in the king- 


dom, and has ſince made a ſurpriſing progteſs 
in other parts of the world. The earl of 


Shafteſbury, ſon to the miniſter, and one of the 


chief ſupporters of this ſect, ſays poſitively in 


his Characteriſtics, that'the noble appellation of 


Deiſt cannot be too highly: reverenced. A 


number of eminent writers have made open 


profeſſion of deiſm ; and the major part of the 


Socinians have ranged themſelves under its ſtand- 


ard, This ſect, now become very numerous, is 
accuſed of admitting only the light of reaſon, 


and rejeQing all revelation. It is not poſſible 


for a Chriſtian to ſtand up as their advocate; 
but the ſtrict impartiality with which we are 
defirous to draw this great picture of human 
life, obliges us, while we condemn their doc- 


trine, to do juſtice to their behaviour. We 


E 2 cannot 


- 


1 
1 
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Cannot therefore but acknowlege, that this is 


the only ſect of all others that has not diſturbed 


the peace of ſociety by its diſputes ; and, though 
erroneous, has been always clear of fanaticiſm. 
It is indeed impoſſible that ſuch a ſect ſhould be 
other than peaceable, ſince its followers are 


united with all mankind in the principle com- 


mon to all ages and all countries ; namely, the 
worſhip of one only God; and differ from 
other men only in having neither forms nor 
places of worſhip; in believing only in one juſt 


God, allowing for the diverſity of opinions in 


others, and ſeldom diſcovering their own. 
They ſay that their pure religon, which is as 
old as the world, was for a long time the only 
true one, before God himſelf gave another to 
the Hebrew nation. They found this notion 
from its having been always the religion of the 
Chineſe literati z but theſe literati had a pub- 
lic form of worſhip, whereas the European 


deiſts have only a private one, every perſon 


worſhipping God in his own houſe, and aſſiſt- 
ing without ſcruple at all public ceremonies : at 
| leaſt there has hitherto been but a very incon- 
ſiderable number of thoſe called Unitarians, who 
have formed an aſſembly; and theſe may be 
called primitive Chriſtians rather than deiſts. 


Robe * XR * 8470 
Id. pag. 8, 9, &c.] Notwithſtanding the 
great change in minds and affairs in England, 
the love of liberty and faction did not change 
among the people, nor that paſſion for abſolute 
power which prevailed in the king and his bro- 
ther the duke of York; ſo that in the midſt of 
the pleaſures and feſtivities of a court, confu- 
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fion, diviſion, and animoſities, between ſes 
and parties, overſpread the kingdom. There 
were not indeed any violent civil wars, as in 
the time of Cromwell; but numberleſs in- 
trigues, plots, and murders, committed un- 
der the ſolemn maſk of juſtice, and in virtue 
of Jaws, which hatred, or party miſapprehen- 
ſion, conſtrued: according to their own pur- 
poſe, : threw a cloud over a great part of the 
reign of Charles II. This prinee indeed ſeemed, 
by the amiable mildneſs of his character, form- 
ed to render his people as happy as he made 
every one who had the honour of approaching 
him; and yet the blood of the ſubject flowed 
under the hand of. the executioner during this 
good prince's reign, as well as under thoſe of 
others. Religion was the ſole cauſe of theſe 
diſaſters, notwithſtanding that Charles himſelf 
was perfectly indifferent on that head. v4 
Charles had no children, and his brother, 
who was heir preſumptive to the crown, had 
lately turned papiſt, a name which is held in 
execration by the parliament and kingdom 
= of England in general. As ſoon as it was pa- 
& fitively known that the duke had changed his 
= religion, the fear of having one day a papiſt for 
their king, made a change in almoſt all minds. 
Some wretches among the dregs of the people, 
hired by the faction that oppoſed the court, 
pretended to diſcover a plot much more extra- 
ordinary than that known by the name of gun- 
powder treaſon. They declared and ſwore to 
it, that the papiſts had formed a deſign to mur- 
der the king, and place the crown upon his 
brother's head; that pope Clement X. in a con- 
gregation called de Propagandg, held in 1675,. 
MS: had: 
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had declared, that the kingdom of England be- 


longed to the popes, by an impreſcriptible 


right; that, in virtue of this right, he had ap- 
pointed Oliva, general of the jeſuits order, his 
-lieutenant there ; and that this jeſuit had made 
.over his authority to the duke of 


ork, the pope's 
vaſſal ; that an army was to be raiſed in England 
to drive Charles IT. from the throne ; that Fa- 
ther La Chaiſe, a jeſuit, and confeſſor to 
Lewis XIV. had remitted a thouſand louis 
d'ors to London, to ſet the operations on foot; 
that Conyers, another jeſuit, had bought a 
poniard, which coſt him twenty ſhillings, with 
which he was to ſtab the king ; and that a cer- 


tain phyſician had been offered ten thouſand 


pounds to poiſon him. At the ſame time they 


produced a lift of the names and commiſſions. 
_ of all the officers who had been nominated by 


the general of the jeſuits to command the army 
to be raiſed in defence of popery. y 
Never was accuſation more abſurd. 
rabbet-woman or the bottle-conjurer in Eng- 
land, or with us the affair of the Bull Unige- 
nitus, the convulſioniſts, and the charges brought 
againſt philoſophers and men of learning, were 
not more ridiculous. But when once the minds 
of men come to be heated, the more prepoſ- 
terous an opinion is, the more it is credited. 
The whole nation took the alarm. The 
parliament, in ſpite of all the endeavours of 
the court, proceeded in the moſt ſevere man- 
ner. There was ſome mixture of truth in theſe 
incredible falſhoods, and that was ſufficient to 
ſanctify the whole. The informers pretended 
that the general Oliva had appointed one Cole- 
man, a dependent on the duke of Vork, his 


ſecretary 


The 
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ſecretary of ſtate in England. This Coleman's 
papers were ſeized, and ſome letters were found 
among them written by him to father La Chaiſe, 
in which were the following expreſſions: We 
© have a great undertaking in hand, no leſs 
« than the converſion of three kingdoms, and 
« perhaps the total extirpation of hereſy ; we 
© have a prince zealous in our cauſe, &c..... 
& You muſt ſend a large ſum of money to the 
„king, money is the only prevailing logic at 
“ our court.“ | | x6 on 

It is plain by theſe letters that the Catholic 
party wanted to get the upper hand, that they 
had great dependence on the duke of York, and 
that the king himſelf was inclinable to favour 
the Catholics, provided they would ſupply him 
handſomely with money ; and, laſtly, that the 
jeſuits were doing all in their power to ſerve 
the pope in England. All the reſt was mani- 
feſtly falſe; and the informers ' contradicted 
themſelves ſo groſsly in their depoſitions, that 
at any other time they would have been laughed 
at by every one. — | 
But Coleman's letters, and the murder of a 
Juſtice of peace , which happened about that 
time, made any thing be believed of the papiſts. 
Several perſons who were accuſed, loſt their 
lives on the ſcaffold, and five jeſuits were hang- 
ed and quartered. Had theſe men been con- 
demned as diſturbers of the public peace, or 
for holding illicit correſpondence, and endea- 
vouring to ſubvert the religion by law eſtabliſh- 
ed, their ſentence would have been perfectly 
juſt; but certainly they ought not to have 
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been put to death as captains or chaplains of 3 
Popiſh army, which was to have conquered the 
three kingdoms. The zeal againſt popery, how. 
ever, was carried ſo far, that the houſe of com- 
mons almoſt unanimouſly paſſed the bill of 
excluſion againſt the duke of Vork, by which 
he was declared for ever incapable of ſucceeding 
to the crown of England. This unhappy prince, 
a few years afterwards, did but too well confirm 
this ſentence of the houſe of commons. 
England, all the northern kingdoms, one 
half of Germany, the ſeven United Provinces, 
and one fourth of the Swiſs cantons, had hither. 
to contented ' themſelves with conſidering the 
Roman Catholic religion as idolatrous. But 
this obloquy had not paſled into a law in any 
of theſe ſtates. Now, however, the Engliſh 
parliament tacked the oath of abjuration to that 
of the teſt, and obliged the people to ſwear 
to their abhorrence of popery as an idolatrous 
religion. | 1 
_ What changes have happened in the human 
mind! The firſt Chriſtians accuſed the Roman 
ſenate with paying divine honours to ſtatues, 
which they certainly did not. The Chriſtian 
religion continued three hundred years without 
images; twelve Chriſtian emperors treated thoſe 
as idolators who pray ed before the pictures or 
figures of ſaints. This mode of worſhip is af. 
terwards received both by the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches, and after that held in ab- 
horrence by one half of Europe. At lengtb, 
Chriſtian Rome, that places its chief glory in 
the deſtruction of idolatry, is ranked with the 
heathens, by the laws of a powerful and 
75 5 diſcerning 
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diſcerning people, who are deſervedly held in 
high eſteem by all other nations. 5 
1 enchuflalm of the common people did 
not ſtop at theſe demonſtrations of horror and: 
averſion to popery; accuſations and puniſh» - 
ments were ſtill continued. 
But the moſt deplorable cireumſtance - was 
the execution of lord Stafford, a venerable no- 
bleman,. of tried fidelity to his king and coun- 
try, who had retired from public buſineſs, and. 
= was cloſing the career of an honourable life, by 
the exerciſe of every domeſtic virtue. This 
= good man. paſled for a papiſt, though he was 
not ſuch. He was accuſed by one of the ſtate- 
informers, of having hired him to murder the. 
king; and though it was proved that he had“ 
never ſpoken to the perſon who was his accu- 
ſer yet the. wretch was believed. The inno- 
cence of lord Stafford availed him nought in the 
day of trial; he was condemned to loſe bis 
head; and by the ſame ſhameful and wicked 
weakneſs, which had coſt his father his crown 
and his life, Charles did not dare to par- 
don him. This example proves that the ty- 
ranny of public bodies is always more heavy 
than that of a king. There are a thouſand: 
ways to pacify the reſentment of a ſovereign ;. 
there are none to bend the inflexible cruelty.- 
of the public, when carried away by preju- 
dice. Each member is filled with the fury that 
animates the whole, imparts it with redoubled + 
force to his companions, and gives himſelf. up- 
without fear to the moſt pitileſs inhumanity, . 
& conſcious that an individual is not anſwerable ſor 
mne actions of a community. 
8 E 5 While 
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While the papiſts and the church of Eng. 
land party were exhibiting theſe bloody ſpecta- 
cles in London, the preſbyterians in Scotland 
- preſented a, ſcence no lefs abſurd, and infinitely 
more abominable. They murdered the arch- 
| biſhop of St. Andrew's, primate of that kingdom, 
where the epiſcopal government {till continued, 
becauſe this prelate had ſtood up in defence of his 
prerogatives. After this noble action, the preſ- 
bytetians aſſembled the people, and in their 
ſermons openly compared their fhocking deed 
with thoſe of Jael, Ehud, and Judith, recorded 
in holy writ, and to which indeed it bore a 
pretty near reſemblance, From the church they 
led their infatuated auditors with the ſound of 
drums and bagpipes to Glaſgow, of which. they 
made ' themſelves maſters. After this they took 
an oath that they would no longer acknowledge 
the king as ſupreme head of the church, nor 
his brother as king after his death; and that 
they would ſhew obedience to no one but the 


Tord, to whom they would ſacrifice all the 


biſhops who oppoſed the workings of the 

The king was now obliged to ſend his natu- 
ral ſon, the duke of Monmouth, with a ſmall 
army againſt theſe ſaints, The preſbyterians 


marched to meet him with 15 thouſand men 


headed by miniſters of the goſpel. This army 
ſtyled itſelf the arm 4 the Lord. An old mi- 
nifſter got upon a fit e hillock, and cauſed his 
hands to be ſupported, as we read of Aaron, 
in order to inſure victory to thoſe of his party; 
notwithſtanding which, the army of the Lord 
was routed at the very firſt onſet, and twelve 

1 | Hundred 
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hundred of the ſaints taken priſoners, all of 
whom the duke treated: with the greateſt hu 
= manity ;. he hanged only two of the moſt active 
of their prieſts, and ſet at liberty every one 
who would take an oath not to make any more 
diſturbances in the country, in God's name. 
Nine hundred accepted their liberty on theſe 
conditions, the remaining. three hundred de- 
clared that it was better to obey God than: 
man, and that they had rather ſuffer death 
themſelves, than. not be allowed to kill all 
church of England men and papiſts. Upon 
this they were tranſported to America; and the 
ſhip that was carrying them over being caſt: 
away, they all received the crown of martyr- 
dom at the bottom of the ſea. WS 
= This ſpirit of folly continued fome time 
longer in England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
at length the king found means to reſtore the 
public tranquility, not ſo much by his prudence 
perhaps, as by the amiableneſs of his diſpoſition, 
and that pleaſing affability which won him the 
hearts of all who approached him, and inſenſi- 
bly ſoftened the gloomy ferocity of diſcontent- 
ed factions, and harmonized- the minds of: 
jairing parties. 5 | 


E 6 Oc 
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Of IT ALY in the Sixteenth CENTURY, 
Vol. VI. ch. 153, POPE Pius IV. ſent a body 


page 13. of forces into France, to 
bin aſſiſt Charles IX. againſt the 
Hugonots. Theſe troops were at the battle of 
Moncontour. To ſo low an ebb was the French 
government at that time fallen, that 2000 of 
the pope's ſoldiers were looked upon as a very 
uſeſul ſuccour. 5 | 


Of SWEDEN and POLAND. 


Vol. VI. ch. 158, H ERE is another ſtrange 
pag. 62, &c. viciſſitude and contraſt 

in the affairs of the North, 

Sweden, which was ſo deſpotically governed of 
late, became the moſt free kingdom in the 
world, and that in which the king is moſt de- 
| deere on his people: while, on the contrary, 
enmark, where the king had formerly no 
more authority than a doge, and where the ſo- 
vereign power was veſted in the nobles, and the 
common people were all flaves, has, ſince the 
year 1661, been the moſt abſolute monarchy 
upon the earth. The clergy and the burghers 
choſe rather to ſubmit to an abſolute ſovereign 
than to an hundred nobles, every one of whom 
was for having the chief command ; and accord- 
ingly they obliged the nobles to become ſub- 
jects as well as themſeves, and to inveſt their 
king Frederick III. with an unlimited authority“. 
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For an account of this revolution, ſee note to pag, 62, Vol. VI. 


And 
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And he was the only monarch in the univerſe 
who, by the formal conſent of all the orders of 
the kingdom, was. acknowleged as abſolute 
maſter of the pggple and the laws, which he 
« might either make, annual, or negle&, ac- 
& cording to his own will.” This formidable 
power. was committed into his hand ina juridical 
manner, and happily his ſucceſſors have not 
abuſed it. They have been ſenſible that their 
true greatneſs conſiſted in the happineſs of their 
ſubjects. Sweden and Denmark have cultivated 
trade by methods diametrically oppoſite to each 
other; the former by making themſelves free, 
the latter by giving up their liberties. 
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Of SapaTEL SEVI, the falſe Meſſiah. 


Vol. VI. ch. 160,JT is a ſtanding tradition a- 

pag. 101. mong the Jews, that the Shi- 
loh or Meſſiah, their avenger 

and king, is not to appear till the coming of Elias; 


and they are perſuaded that they have had one E- 
lis, who is to appear again at the renewing of 
> the world. This Elias has, by ſome learned per- 
> ſons, been taken for the ſun ; on account of the 
7 conformity between this name and Elias, which 
in Greek ſignifies the ſun ; as alſo from the ſto- 
1 ry of Elias or Elijah being carried up to hea- 
n ven in a fiery chariot, drawn by four horſes, 
. © which has a great reſemblance of the poetical 
- © fiction of the chariot of the ſun and his four 
ir borſes. But without employing our. time in 


ſuch reſearches, or examining whether the He- 
3 brew books were written after-the time of Alex- 
ander, when the Jewiſh factors reſiding in A- 


lexandria 
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lexandria had learned ſomething of the Grecian: 
mythology ;. it is ſufficient to remark, that the 
Jews have. been in expectation of the coming of 
Elias from time immemorial ;. and to this very 
day, when theſe deluded people perform the ce- 
remony of circumciſion-on a new-born infant, 
they always place a chair for Elias, in caſe he 
ſhould pleaſe to honour. them with his preſence... 
Elias, according to them, is to introduce the 
great ſabbath, the great Meſſiah, and the ge- 
neral revolution of all things. This notion has 
been received among Chriſtians. The Elias is to 
come to declare the diſſolution of this world, 
and a new order of things. Almoſt all the dif- 
ferent ſets of fanatics expect an Elias. The 
prophets of the Cevennes, who came to Lon- 
don in the year 1707, to raiſe the dead, pre- 
tended to have ſeen Elias, and to have ſpoken 
to him; and: that he was to ſhew himſelf to the 
people.. In 1724, the magiſtrate of the police ſent 
two Elias's to.priſon,. who fought with each other: 
who ſhould be accounted the true one. It was 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary for Sabatei Sevi to 
ſet out with declaring himſelf to be the Meſſiah, 
otherwiſe his pretended miſſion would have been: 
treated as a impoſture. . Al 
He met with one Nathan, a Jewiſh rabbin,. 
who thought there was ſomething to be gained 
by playing a part in this farce. Accordingly. 
Sabatei declared to the Jews of Afia Minor and 
Syria, that this Nathan was Elias, and Nathan 
on his part inſiſted that Sabatei was the Meſſiah, 
the Shiloh, expected by the choſen people. 


Siege 
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Siege of ViewAa by the Turks: 


Vol. VI. ch. 161, IT has been the cuſtom of 
pag. 110 all the princes, from Con- 
1 ſtantinople to the further li- 
mits of Aſia, always to keep a treaſure by them 
as a reſource in times of war or other neceſſity. 
They are unacquainted with the method of raiſ- 
ing money upon extraordinary ſupplies,.or by the. 
creation or ſale of offices, government ſecurities, 
W or annuities. The circulation of ſpecie and public 
W credit are things unknown amongſt them, and: 
= theſe potentates content themſelves with amaſſ- 
ing all the gold, ſilver, or jewels, they poſſibly: 
can. This had been the cuſtom in the Eaſt ever 
ſince the time of Cyrus: and Cara Muſtapha,, 
me Turkiſh vizir, thought it was the ſame with: 
= the emperors of Germany. 1 s 


Of CHINA 


Vol. VI. ch. 164, THE emperor Yont-chinz 
5 at the end. ſucceſſor to Cam-hi, when; 
1 he drove the European miſ- 
ſionaries out of his empire, ſpoke-to them in the 
following manner; which they have had the 
honeſty to relate in their Letters curious and edi- 
4 ing. 90 : N 
* What would you ſay if J was to ſend a 
number of bonzes and Jamas into your coun- 
try? How would: you receive them? If you 


do not think I will ſuffer you to deceive me 
A 8 | 46 ; 
x in 


BY _ ADDITIONS To 
<« in the ſame manner, You would have my 
* Chineſe embrace your religion; now. I very 
«+ well know that you will not permit of any 
« worſhip different from your own: what then 
* muſt become of me and my people? The 
* ſubjects of your princes and the diſciples 
„ whom you: make, acknowledge no other au- 
% thority than yours. In times of trouble and 
8 diſtraction they are wholly guided by your 
& voices. I am ſenſible that at preſent we 
e have nothing to fear; but when your veſſels 
“ ſhall find-the way hicher by thouſands, times 
« of trouble and diſtraction may enſue.“ 
The very jeſuits who give us an account of 
this ſpeech, acknowlege with ever other wri- 
ter, that this emperor was one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt generous princes that ever filled a throne. 
His whole ſtudy was to relieve the neceſſities of 
the poor, by ſetting them to work; to enforce the 
obſervance of the laws, by ſetting the exampie 
himſelf; to check the ambition and intrigues 
of the bonzes; to maintain peace and plenty 
throughout his empire ; and to cultivate and en- 
courage all the uſeful arts, eſpecially agricul- 
ture. During his.reign- the public edifices, the 
high.roads, and the canals, which form a com- 
munieation between all the principal rivers of. 
the empire, were, ſupported with a magnificence: 
and oeconomy of which there has been no ex- 
ample, but among the ancient Romans. 
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ECA PITULATION 
3 OF THE 


FOREGOING HISTORY, 


* H AVIN G gone through the immenſe ſcene 

| of revolutions that have happened in the 
world, ſince the time of Charlemagne, 'and 
even ſome ages before, till that of Lewis XIV. 
let us now enquire what will be the fruits of 
our labour, and what advantage we may hope 
to derive from hiſtory? We have taken a view 
of actions and manners, let us next conſider 
what benefit we may reap from the knowledge 
of them. 1 5 | e 
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A ſenſible reader will eaſily perceive, that 
he is to credit ſuch. great events only as carry 
with them an air of probability; and that he 
ought to look with pity and contempt on al! 
tho'e fabulous relations with which fanaticiſm 
and the ſpirit of fiction and credulity have, in 
every age, loaded the hiſtory of the world, 

Conſtantine triumphs over the emperor Max- 
entius ; but moſt certainly the labarum, with 
its Greek inſcription, never appeared to him in 
the clouds. 
= Clovis, yet reeking with the blood of thoſe 
= whom he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, turns 
= - : N ; Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, and commits new murders; but no 
pigeon brought him an ampulla for his baptiſm, 
nor did an angel deſcend from heaven to preſent 
him with a ſtandard, 1 

A monk of Clairvaux might preach a cru- 
ſade; but a man muſt be more than an idiot to 
write or believe that God worked miracles b 
the hand of this monk, in behalf of this cru- 
ſade, which at the ſame time proved ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful. 

Lewis VII. of France might die of a con- 
ſumption; but no one, except an ignorant fa- 
natic, could ſay, that he might have been cured 

by the embraces of a young maiden, had he 
not choſen to die a martyr to his chaſtity. 

Hiftory is in every nation disfigured by fiction, 
till the time that philoſophy appeared to enlighten 
_ mankind; and when ſhe roſe upon this worſe than 
Egyptian darkneſs, ſhe found the minds of men 
ſo blinded by many ages of error, that ſhe could 
with difficulty undeceive them ; ſhe found ce- 
remonies, facts, and monuments, eſtabliſhed to 
conſecrate falſhoods, 

How for inſtance could any philoſopher have 
been able to perſuade the common people of 
Rome, afſembled in the temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor, that this Jupiter never came down from 
heaven to ſtop the flight of the Roman legions ? 
Or, how could he have attempted to deny, in 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, that theſe twin 
brothers had been ſeen fighting at the head of 
their armies? Would they not inſtantly have 
produced to him the ſtone on which the print of 
the feet of thoſe gods were ſtill to be ſeen! 
Would not the prieſts of Jupiter and of Folie 

ka ave 
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have ſaid to him,*Incredulous wretch, you can- 
not but confeſs in beholding a roſtral column, 
that we have gained a naval victory, of which 
that column is a monument: acknowlege 
: therefore, that the gods came down to earth to 
| fight in our behalf; and no longer blaſpheme 
thoſe miracles in preſence of the monuments 
that bear witneſs to them.” Such has, in all 
ages, been the arguments of impoſture and Cre« 
dulit 
A any princeſs builds a chapel to the ho- 
nour of eleven thouſand virgins, The prieſt of 
this chapel firmly believes that theſe eleven 
thouſand virgins never had exiſtence ; and yet 
he ſtirs up the populace to ſtone the philoſpher 
who diſputes it 

Monuments are to be taken as proofs of fas 
| only when thoſe facts, probable in themſelves, 
are tranſmitted to us by cotemporary writers of 
wiſdom and underſtanding. 

The chronicles of the reign of Philip Au- 
guſtus, and the abbey of la Victoire, are proofs 
of the battle of Bovines, But when you ſee the 
famous groupe of Laocoon at Rome, are you 
from that, to believe the fable of the Trojan 
horſe ? Or in viewing the hideous ſtatues of a St. 
Denis, on the road to Paris, will thoſe monu- 
ments of ignorance and credulity convince you, 
that St. Denis walked above a league with his 
head under bis arm after it was cut off ? 

Moſt of thoſe monuments that have been e- 
rected any length of time after the action they 
commemorate, are at beſt but proofs of an er- 
| ror conſecrated by time: nay, we may ſome- 

times even 1 doubt the truth of medals that been 

cen | 
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been ſtruck even at the time of an event; for ws 
have ſeen the Engliſh, deceived by a falſe piece 
of news, ſtrike a medal, with theſe words on the 
exergue, Carthagena taken by Admiral Ver non; 
and almoſt the next poſt brought them an ac. 
count of that admiral's having raiſed the ſiege. 
If a nation fo fruitful in wiſe and learned men 
could thus run the hazard of impoſing upon 
poſterity, what are we to think of nations and 
times buried in the deepeſt ignorance f 
- We may ſafely credit thoſe events atteſted by 
public regiſters, by the conſent of cotemporary 
authors living in a capital, procuring lights 
from each other, and writing under the inſpec- 
tion of the principal perſons of a nation. But 
for all thoſe petty, dubious, and romantic fact 
related by obſcure writers, in the corner of ſome 
ignorant and uncivilized province, and thoſe idle 
tales, filled with the moſt abſurd and improba- 
ble circumſtances, and with pretended miracles 
that are the diſgrace of hiſtory inſtead of being 
its ornament, let us rank them with the works 
of Voragines 4, father Cauſſin, Maimbourg 
and others of their ſtamp, | 


SS „ % 


It js eaſy to obſerve the great change of man- 
ners almoſt throughout the world, from the fit 
irruptions of the Barbarians to the preſent time, 
The arts, which ſoften the manners by improv- 
ing them, began a little to revive in the 12th 
century; but this dawn, being overcaſt by a 
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loud of the moſt abſurd and infamous ſuper- 
titions, threw every thing back into its priſtine 
Jarkneſs ; and theſe ſuperſtitions, having ſpread 
imong the ignorant and brutal people of Eu- 
ope, formed every where a mixture of barba- 
im and folly. 5 
The Arabians civilized and improved Aſia, 
Africa, and a part of Spain, till they were ſub-_ 
ned by the Turks, and finally driven out by 
he Spaniards. Then ignorance took poſſeſſion 
f theſe beautiful regions, and the manners of 
ankind became gloomy, fierce, and barba- 
pus throughout one half of our hemiſphere. 
The popes were, for ſeveral centuries, elect- 
only by force of arms; and the people, and 
en their ſovereigns, were ſo weak, that an 
nti-pope of their own making, was, from the 
ſtant of his creation, revered by them as the 
car of God, and infallible. If this infallible 
rſonage happened to be de poſed, he loſt his ho- 
eſs with his dignity, and his ſucceſſor inhe- | 
Ned the tribute of their adoration. And theſe 
thly deities, who were in their turns either 
urderers or murdered, poiſoners or poiſoned ; 
ho enriched their baſtards with the ſpoils of 
ates, while they condemned fornication ; who 
diminated their anathemas againſt tournaments, 
tile they themſelves were carrying on wars 
th excommunicated and depoſed kings, and 
ade the deluded people purchaſe the remiſſion 
their fins, were at once the ſcandal, the ab- 
rence, and the gods of the preateſt part of 
briſtendom. E | | 
You haye ſeen how in the twelfth and thir- 
nth centyries, the monks and biſhops raiſed | 

8 | | them- 
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themſelves to the ſovereign power and dignity, 
and were every where the heads of the feud; 
government. Here they eſtabliſhed the moſ 
ridiculous cuſtoms, as groſs as their own man. 
ners ; ſuch as the excluſive right of entering the 
church with a falcon on their hand; the right 
of empleying huſbandmen to beat their ponds, 
that a baron, a monk, or a biſhop might not be 
diſturbed by the croaking of the frogs ; the right 
of paſſing the firſt night with the new-marriel 
wives of their vaſlals, and the right of levying 
fines upon all traders being aliens ; for at tha 
time there were no traders in their own cout 
try. | py 

"You have alſo ſeen theſe ſallies of ignorance 
and folly blended with the more bloody and fat 
ones of religious wars. 
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Several princes, in endeavouring to releaſe it 
vaſſals from the tyranny of their lords, attenyt 
ed to bring the lords under the ſame kind of ſe. 
vitude; this was the occaſion of ſo many ii 
Wars. 
| Were we to credit ſeveral writers, who ada 
every thing to their own ideas, we ſhould i 
led to imagine, that republican ſtates were mok 
virtuous and happy than the monarchical ; bi 
without reckoning the bloody wars that werei 
long carried on between the Genoeſe and ti 
Venetians, about the right of trading with ti 
Mahometan nations, what troubles did not !! 
republics of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Pi 
experience? and how often did the three lat 
change maſters? If Venice preſeryed her liben 
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me is indebted for that happineſs wholly to her 
impaſſable marſhes called the Lagunes. 

It may be aſked, how in the midſt of ſo many 
tumults, inteſtine wars, conſpiracies, crimes, 
and follies, there ſhould have been ſo man 
perſons who cultivated the uſeful and liberal arts 
in Italy, and afterwards in the other ſtates of 
Chriſtendom ? The anſwer is, that we have ne» 
der been under the Turkiſh yoke. | 

There muft certainly have been ſomething in 
the manners and genius of the people of this part 
of Europe, which is 'not to be found either 
in Thrace, where the Turks have fixed the ſeat 
of their empire, nor in Tartary from whence 
they originally came, There are three things 
that conſtantly influence the minds of men, cli- 
mate, government, and religion. This is the 
only poſſible method of explaining this enigma 
in worldly affairs. 8 

Ro 0 3 

The author of The Spirit of Laws * ſays, 
that there are no republican ſtates in Aſia; where- 
as an hundred different hords of Tartars, and 
tribes of Arabian freebooters, form ſo man 
different wandering republics. Beſides, there 
were formerly in Aſia ſeveral very flouriſhing 
republics, even ſuperior to thoſe of Greece; 
witneſs Tyre and Sidon: but we have ſeen none 
ſuch ſince their decline. The great empires of 
that part of the world have alſo been ſwallowed 
up, as this ſame author thinks is manifeſt from 
the prodigious plains found there at preſent. 
He pretends that a mountainous country is the 
moſt proper aſylum of liberty; but certainly 
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Aſia is to the full as mountainous as Europe, 
Poland, which is a republic, is a champaizn 
country. Venice and Holland cannot be ſaid 
to abound in mountains. Swiſſerland, which is a 
free country, is indeed ſituated in a part of the 
Alps; but its neighbours that inhabir the other 
part, have ever been in a ſtate of ſlavery. It 
is certainly a refinement in reaſoning to enquire 
into the phyſical cauſes of governments ; but 
then we ſhould not ſeek for cauſes that never 
had exiſtence. 
* ** 

Altho' it has in former times been a cuſtom 
with almoſt all nations, to ſacrifice human vic- 
tims; yet this cuſtom is far from having bcen 
frequent. This effect of barbarous ignorance, 
aboliſhed in the old world, ſtill continued to 
ſubſiſt in the new. But this deteſtable ceremony 
is not to be conſidered in the light of a religi- 
ous precept, that influenced ſociety; for though 
the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners before 
the altars of their gods, and the Romans ftran- 
gled theirs, after having dragged them in t1i- 
__umph, at their chariot. wheels, to the Capitol, 

this was no more than one of the conſequences 
of war, which prevailed equally with both na- 
tions, and which, when joined to a religious 
motive, became one of the moſt dreadful 
ſcourges of humanity. All I contend for, is 
that there never was an inſtance of any religi- 
ous ſociety or rite being inſtituted with a view 
to encourage men to the commiſſion of vice. 
Religion has, indeed, been made a cloak for 
wickedneſs in all parts of the world; but it is 
very where inſtituted to promote virtue and 
zoodneſs; and though ſuperſtition may have 
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introduced fanaticiſm and wars, E teaches 
univerſal peace and concord. 


0 * n 


From this picture of Europe, fromthereign of 
Charlemagne to the preſent time, you will ea- 
ſily judge, that this part of the world is, with- 
out compariſon, better peopled, more civilized, 
more wealthy, and more enlightened than it was 
in his days; and that it is even ſuperior to what 
any other part of the Roman empire was, Italy 
excepted, 

It is a notion worthy only of the facetious au- 
thor of the Perhan Tales, or of the new-fan- 
oled paradoxes which we meet with in other 
writers no leſs frivolous, though delivered with 
an air of more gravity, to pretend that Europe 
is lels populous than | in the time of the antient 
Romans. 

If we conſider the number of ſuperb cities from 
Peterſburgh to Madrid, that have been built in 
places that were deſarts fix centuries ago; or 
the immenſe tracts of woods which covered the 
earth, from the borders of the Danube to the 
Baltic fea, and even to the heart of France, it 
will clearly appear, that ſuch an extent of land 
could not have been cleared, without a great 
number of hands, And let others ſay what they 
will, agriculture and commerce have been inft- 
nitely more encouraged fince the time of the 
Romans, than they were either then or before, 

One reaſon, which has in general contributed 
to keeping up the population of Europe is, that 
in the numberleſs wars, which its ſeveral pro- 
vinces have experienced, the conquered peop e 

F have 
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have never been carried away out of their own 
country by the victors. 

Charlemagne did indeed depopulate the banks 
of the Weſer; but this ſmall ſpot was ſoon re- 
cruited again with inhabitants, The Turks 
carried away ſeveral Hungarian and Dalmatian 
families, out of their own country, and accord- 
ingly we find thoſe. countries, at preſent, but 
thinly peopled. Poland is alſo badly inhabited, 
but that is owing to the common people being 
ill held in a ſtate of ſlavery. 

In what a flouriſhing condition then, would 
Europe have been at this time, had it not been 
for the continual wars, by which it has been 
xent on the ſlighteſt pretexts, and very often 
through mere whim and caprice ? Fo what a de- 

ree of perfection would agriculture have at- 
tained, and how much more comfort and aſſiſt- 
ance would thoſe arts, which prepare the pro- 
duce of the earth for our uſe, have afforded us, 
Had not ſuch an aſtoniſhing number of perſons, 
of both . exes, been coomed to paſs their lives 
in uſeleſs retirement within the walls of a cloi- 
ſter! An improvement in humanity, which has 
been introduted amidſt the ſcourge of war, and thus 
loftened its horrors, has at the ſame time not 
a little contributed to ſave the common people 
from that deſtruction with which they were al- 
moſt continually threatened. The great num- 
ber of military forces, which are continually 
maintained by all crowned heads, is doubtleſs a 
very great evil in ſociety ;. but, at the ſame time, 
as I have before obſerved, this very evil is pro- 
ductive of a good. The common people now 
leave the trade of war to their maſters, without 
intermeddling therewith themſelyes z the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of a beſieged town paſs frequently from 
the ſervice of one power to that of another, 
without a ſingle life being loſt on the occafion 
and quietly become the property of him who has 
the ſtrongeſt army, the beſt artillery, and the moſt 
money. 

Germany, France, and England, were for a 
long time laid waſte by civil wars ; but theſe 
diſaſters were ſoon repaired, and the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of theſe countries ſhews, that the 
induſtry of mankind has even far exceeded 
their rage and fury, It is not the ſame with 
Perſia, for that country has, for upwards of forty 
years, been a prey to the moſt ſhocking devaſta- 
tions; but if happily ſhe ſhould be gathered to- 
gether, under the rule of a wiſe and good prince, 
ſhe may recover herſelf in far leſs time than has 
been taken in ruining her. : Hb 

When a nation has an acquaintance with the 
arts, and its inhabitants are not abſolutely en- 
ſlaved, or carried away by a foreign conqueror, 
that nation will eaſily riſe from her ruins, and 
recover her former ſtrength. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 0 THE 
AGE or LEW I S XIV. 


In ſpeaking of the four Acres or CEN TUR IIS, 
of which the laſt is that of LEWIS XIV. 


Vol. VI. WE muſt not ſuppoſe that theſe 
pag. 160. four enlightened ages weite 

. exempt from misfortunes or crimes, 
Though the arts may be cultivated in their 
greateſt perfection by the peaceable citizens, 
this does not hinder princes from being ambi- 
tious, the common people from being ſeditious, 
nor the prieſts and monks from being ſometimes 
incendiaries and impoſtors. All ages reſemble 
each other in having given birth to bad men; but 
I know only of theſe four that are diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſhining geniuſes they produced, 
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On the Bisnors tiling themſelves ſuch 


by the divine permiſſion, and that of the 
holy ſee. 


Vol. VI. ch. 166, GQEVERAL of the French 
pag. 181. biſhops, in the year 1682, 
by laid aſide this form, which 
was altogether unknown to the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity ; and very lately, namely in 1754, 
a biſhop had the noble reſolution to omit it en- 
tirely in a mandate which was to be handed 
down to poſterity ; and is the only one that ex- 
preſly aſſerts what no ſupreme pontiff ever yet 
ventured to declare; namely, that all men, even 
infidels, are our brethren, 
The pope has retained, in every Naa ca- 
tholic ſtate, certain prerogatives, which he un- 


doubtedly would not obtain, had not time put 
bim in n poſſeſſion of them. 
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CIVIL WARS. 
The End of the SECOND. 


Vol. VI. ch. 168, 169. II. is highly probable 

pag. 205— 231. that cardinal Maza- 

: line had Jong been ap- 

pointed prime miniſter in the mind of the queen, 
and even during the life of Lewis XIII. 


THIRD CIVIL WAR. 


II was found neceſſary to levy taxes, in order 
to maintain the war with Spain and the em- 
peror. The finances in France had, ever ſince 
the death of the great Henry IV. been as badly 

managed as in Spain and Germany. The ad- 
miniſtration was a perfect chaos, and ignorance 
and rapine lorded it over the land: the latter of 

theſe was not, indeed, ſo extenſive, nor had 
it ſuch conſiderable objects as at preſent. The 
government was not the eighth part ſo much in 
debt as it now is; it had not armies of 200, ooo 
men to keep in pay; it had not immenſe ſubſi- 
dies to anſwer, nor a war by ſea to ſupport. 
The revenues of the government amounted in 
the firſt years of the regency, to near ſeventy- 
five millions of livres of thoſe days. This was 
ſufficient to have anſwered all calls, if there had 
been any economy in the miniſtry ; but in 1646 
and the following year, they were in want of 
new ſupplies. The ſuperintendant of the 
finances 
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finances * at that time was Emeric 4, a peaſan* 
of Sienna, who had a foul more mean than his 
birth, and who, by bis inſolence and licenti- 
ouſneſs, irritated the whole nation againſt him. 
This man invented ſchemes for raiſing money, 
equally ridiculous and burthenſome. He created 
places of comptrollers of fire-wood, ſworn ſel- 
lers of hay, wine-carriers of the king s council, 
and made a public ſale of letters of nobility. 
The annuities on the town-houſe of Paris did 
not then amount to more than eleven millions'; 
the annuitants were obliged to give up ſeveral 


quarters; additional duties were laid on all im- 


ports, and ſeveral new places of maſters of re- 
queſts created; and beſides all this, about 80, ooo 


crowns were kept back out of the ſalaries of the 


magiſtrates, 

It may eaſily be imagined that the minds of 
the people were greatly irritated againſt two 
Italians, who had come into France without any 
fortune, had enriched themſelves at the expence 
of the nation, and who by their conduct had 


rendered themſelves fo juſtly obnoxious. The 


parliament of Paris, the maſters of the requeſts, 
all the other courts, and the annuitants, joined: 


together to oppoſe them. Mazarine took away 


the poſt of ſuper-intendant from his confidenc 
Emeric, and baniſhed him to one of his eſtates 
at a diſtance from Paris; but this ſacrifice came 
too late; every one loudly complained that ſuch 
a man ſhould have any eſtates in France, and 
Mazarine himſelf was univerſally deteſted, tho“, 
at that very time, he had put the finiſhing hand 


1— — 


* The ſame as chancellor of the exchequer in England. 
T His real name was Michael Perticelli, 
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to the peace of Munſter, For we muſt obſerve, 
that this famous treaty, and the barricades, hap- 
pened in the fame year 1648. 

The civil wars in Paris began, like thoſe in 
London, about a trifling ſum of money +, 


Of the Doxs of BEAUFORT. 


THE ducheſs of Nemours, in her Memoirs, 
tells us, that the prince of Conde preſent- 
ed a little crook-backed dwarf, armed cap-a-peé 
to the queen, ſaying, © Behold the generaliſ- 
4% ſimo of the Pariſian forces.” Theſe words 
were deſigned as a reflection upon his brother 
the prince of Conti, who was deformed, and 
whom the Pariſians had choſen to head them. 
Nevertheleſs, Conde himſelf was afterwards 
general of the ſame troops; and madame de Ne- 
mours adds, that ſhe has often heard him de- 
clare, that this whole war deſerved to be written 
only in doggrel verſe. 8 


* - * a * pe 
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+ M. de Voltaire, in this place, alludes to the affair of ths 
ſnip- money in England, which was the ficſt beginning of the 
troubles and unfortunate end of Charles J. 
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Conpir fox of FRANCE under the Admi- 
| niſtration of Cardinal MAZARINE, | 


On the DEATH of CROMWELL.. 


Vol. VI. ch. 170, ] Po not know whether it 
pag. 245 & note.“ is true, that Cromwelt 
| | played the enthuſiaſt and pro- 
phet on his death-bed, by telling his phyſicians 


that he was certain that God would work a 


miracle in his favour. His ſecretary Thurlo 
tells us, that his words were, “ Nature can 
« do more than the phyſicians.” This was not 
talking like an. enthuſiaſt, but like a man of un- 
derſtanding. It might ſo happen, that, from a 
conviction of the poſſibility of the phyſicians: 
being miſtaken in theirjudgment, he had a mind,, 
in caſe he ſhould recover, to give the people a 
higher opinion of his ſanctity, and thereby ren- 
der his perſon more reſpected, and even ſacred. 


— 


MAC wITICENcE of LEWIS XIV. 


On the Burr of Divorce granted by the 
Pope to the Queen of Portugal, on the ſup-- 
poſed impotence of. her huſband. 


Vol. VII. ch. 174. F HAT which pope 
pag. II. Clement VII. refuſed 

| to the powerful king of- 
England, Henry VIII. Urban VIII. granted 
JAY tO, 
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to the wife of a king of Portugal, The moſt 
. trifling intrigue will frequently bring about that 
xF at one time, which the moſt powerful exertions 
cannot obtain at another. 'There were always 
two weights and two meaſures for the privileges 
of all kings and their ſubjects: theſe two mea- 
ſures have been kept in the Vatican ever fince the 
| popes came to have influence in Europe. It 
would be impoſſible to conceive how ſo many 
nations ſhould, for ſuch a length of time, have 
left their authority in the hands of the Roman 
pontiff, were we not well apprized of the great 
force of cuſtom, 


2484 
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Exp of the CHAPTER, which concludes with 
the DEATH of CONDE. 


| Vol. VII. ch. 175. II is a current ſtory, but 

pag. 60. ſuch as merits our con- 

tempt, that Montecuculli 
reſigned the command of the army after the 

death of Turenne; alledging, that he had no 
longer any rival worthy to contend with. This 
would have been a very fooliſh aſſertion, even 
if the great Conde had not been living. But, 
fo far from expreſſing himſelf in this ridiculous 
manner, which has been as ridiculouſly im- 
puted to him as an honour, he actually fought 
againſt the French, and compelled them to re- 
paſs the Rhine, that very ſame year. Beſides, 
what general who had the command of an ar- 
my, would ſay to his maſter, „I will ſerve 
you no longer becauſe you enemi.s are too 
| | | | 6& weak, 
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ce weak, and I have too great a ſuperiority of 
« merit.“ 


Of COLBERT and FOUQUET. 


Vol. VIII. ch. 197. II was the league and 
pag. 90-97. the war of Paris that 

firſt ſet a price upon 
places in the courts of judicature; and as it was 
one of the greateſt faults and misfortunes of a 
government, for a long time overwhelmed with 
debt, that France ſhoutd be the only nation in 
the world where the office of a judge is venal; 
ſo, on the other hand, it is the conſequence of 
the old leaven of ſedition, and a kind of inſult: 
upon the crown, that the place of king's attor- 
ney ſhould coſt more than the firſt dignities of: 
the ſtate, 1 5 


* * % 


We ſhould never be the dupes of thoſe preme- 
ditated anſwers or public ſpeeches, which the 
heart frequently diſavows. Colbert was out- 
wardly a man of moderation: but it is incon- 
teſtible, that he laboured with the moſt cruel 
aſhduity to take Fouquet's life. The ſame per- 
lon may be a good miniſter, and one of a vin- 
Cictive ſpirit, It is to be regretted that he was 
not as generous as he was vigilant, 
- But the moſt implacable of his (Fouquet's) 
perſecutors, was the perſon appointed for his 
Judge, Michael le Tellier the chancellor ; who 
0 F. 6. behaved 
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b-haved to him with the greateſt cruelty, when 
he went to examine him in the Baſtille, and 
who did all in his power to get him capitally 
condemned. Therefore, when we read the fu- 
neral oration of this chancellor, ſpoken by. Boſ- 
ſuet, and compare it with his conduct, what can 
we think, except that a funeral oration is no 
other chan a common harangue? | 


On St. EvREnMoNT. 


Id. pag. 98. W HEN Lewis XIV. ſent 

4 5 , him leave to return back to 
his own country, at the latter end of his life, 
the philoſopher ſcorned to accept this permiſſion 
as a favour, and by his example ſhewed that 
every man's country is that in which he can live 
the happieſt : ** was England. 


LEWIS XIV. GoVERNMENT. 


Vol. VIII. D ON Uſtaris, a ſtateſman, 
chap. 201. who has written on the trade 

and revenue of yup; calls Lewis 
XIV. 0 prodigy of a man 


LEWIS 
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LEWIS XIV. FiNANCES. 


Vol. VIII. chap. II is a known anecdote, that 
ccii, to the end. ® the king having propoſed 
to place Pelletier at the head 
of the exchequer, after the death of Colbert, 
Le Tellier told his majeſty, “that he was not 
« a proper perſon for that office.” And why 
« ſo?” demanded the king. * Becauſe, Sir, 
anſwered Le Tellier, © his diſpoſition is not 
e harſh enough.” * But do you know,” replied 
the king, that I want not to have my people 
ce treated harſhly.” This new miniſter was 
indeed a good and juſt man; but when in 
1688, France was again involved in a war, 
and had to defend itſelf againſt the effort of 
the league of Augſbourg ; that is to ſay, againſt 
the joint forces of almoſt all Europe : he found 
himſelf loaded with a burthen that would have 
proved too heavy, even for the ſhoulders of 
Colbert, In this exigence, the eaſy and un- 
happy expedient of borrowing uponannuities was 
the firſt he had recourſe to. He afterwards at- 
tempted to lay a reſtriction upon luxury, which, 
in a kingdom abounding in manufactures, is 
putting a check to induſtry, and the circulation 
of money ; and this is never to be done, but in 
a nation which pays foreigners for the articles 
of Nur. © | 
* % % | 
At this time alſo we meet with one of thoſe 
unpardonable faults, in an adminiſtration, 
which have been corrected but of late years; I 
mean the debaſing the current coin, and by an 
; unequal 
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unequal valuation, making the crowns of leſs 


Intrinſic value than the quarts; by which means 


all the latter were. bought up, and. carried into 
foreign countries, where they were melted 
down again, and caſt into crowns, and -after- 
wards returned back. to France, to the great 
loſs of that kingdom, and the gain of others, 
A country muſt be very ſtrong in itſelf, to ſtand 
the force of ſuch repeated ſhocks, and yet pre- 
ſerve its credit: but the miniſtry were at that 
time ignorant. The finances were then like 
the metaphyſicks, a mere conjectural ſcience; 


and the contractors were a ſet of impudent im- 


poſtors, who cheated the miniſtry. The go- 
vernment ſuſtained a loſs of eighty millions, by 


this management; a loſs. which. requires. above 
twenty years to repair. 


They were continually obliged to have re- 
courſe to extraordinaries, as they are called, 
They created ridiculous poſts, which are always 
eagerly purchaſed, by thoſe who are deſirous 
to be exempted'from the taille, a tax which 
carries with it a mark of debaſement in France; 
and as men are by nature inclined to be vain, 
they are almoſt always the dupes of any fchenie 
that excuſe them from this; moreover, the 


_ conſiderable ſalaries annexed to theſe places, 


are another allurement to thoſe who become pur- 
chaſers in times of neceſſity, who do not reflect 
that theſe places will be ſuppreſſed as ſoon as 
matters are upon a better footing, Thus, in 
1707, the miniſtry invented the dignity of king's 
countellors, brokers, and dealers in wine, 
Which brought in 180,000 livres. They 10 

| wile 
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wiſe created the . imaginary offices of king's 
regiſters, and ſubdelegates to the intendants of 
provinces; king's councellors, comptrollers of 
 fire-wood, counſellors of the police, barber- 
peruke-makers, comptroller - viſitants of freſh- 
butter, and taſters of ſalt-butter. Theſe ex- 
travagancies make people ſmile now- a- days, but 
drew tears from all eyes in thoſe times. 


Of CALVINISM. 


Vol. ix. chap. JN the war of 1701, rebellion 
ccvii. pag. 72. J and fanaticiſm broke out in 
| | Languedoc, and the neighbour- 
ing parts, | 
This rebellion was excited by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. Predictions have at all times been the 
means made uſe of to miſlead ſimple people, and 
inflame the minds of bigots. If one only, out 
of an hundred events foretold by a darling im- 
poſtor, comes to paſs, through mere hazard, the 
reſt that fail are buried in oblivion ; and this 
is looked upon as a certain teſtimony of the 
favour of heaven, and the proof of a prodigy. 
If a prediction does not come to pals literally, 
it is explained away; it has a new ſenſe given 
to it, which fanatics adopt and fools believe. 
Jurieu, a Calviniſt miniſter, was a molt violent 
prophet, He began by ſetting himſelf above one 
Cotterus, a certain Chriſtina, a Juſtus Velſius, 
and a Drabitius, whom he pretended to be per- 
ſors inſpired by God. He then put himſelf 
alin: | upon an level with the author of the re- 
velatioiis, and St, Paul. His followers cauſed 
a medal to be ſtruck in Holland, with this in- 
{ſcription 
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ſcription on the exergue, Jurius Propheta, He 
foretold the deliverance of the people for above 
eight years. He eftabliſhed his fehools for pro. 
phbecy in the mountains of Dauphiny, and of 
the Vivarais, and Cevennes; countries perfectly 
well adapted to ſuch purpoſes : where the in- 
habitants are ignorant by nature, and have 
their imaginations heated by the warmth of the 
climate, and the enthuſiaſtic diſcourſes of their 
preachers. | 

The firſt of thefe ſchools was ſet up in a 
glaſs-houſe, on a mountain in Dauphiny, called 
Peira. 


c % % 

Id. pag. 74] Brouſſon had laid a plan for 
introducing the Engliſh and Savoyard forces in- 
to Languedoc. This plan, written with his 
own hand, and addreſſed to. the duke of Schom- 
berg, had been intercepted for a conſiderable 
time, and was in the cuſtody of the intendant 
of the province. Brouſſon, as he was wander- 
ing from town to town, was ſeized at length 
at Oleron, and carried to the citadel of Mont- 
pellier, where he was kept cloſe confined. He 
was examined, while in priſon, by the intendant 
and judge of the province, to whom he declared 
that he was an apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, and had 
received the gift of the Holy Ghoſt; that 
therefore he dared not to betray the faith com- 
mitted to his charge, but was in duty bound 
to diftribute the bread of the word to all his 
brethren. They afked, if the apoſtles had wrote 
plans to ſtir up a province to rebellion ? and, 
thereupon produced to him a paper written 
with his own hand. After this, he was unani- 


mouſly condemned to be broke upon the mh 
: 
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He died after the manner of the firſt martyrs. 
All thoſe of his own ſect, and even all foreigners, 
far from conſidering him as a criminal of ſtate, 
ſaw in him only a ſaint, who had ſealed the 
faith with his blood; and books were publiſhed 
with the title of the martyrdom of Mr. de 
Brouſſon. ; 


Of JANSEN18M, at the end of the Chapter. 


Vol. IX. chap. R ELIGION may yet ſharpen 
Ccviil. p. 119. the poniards of fanaticiſm. 
1 There is always in a nation 
a certain ſet of peole, who hold no commerce 
with perſons of honour and reputation, who 
are not of this age, nor are to be affected by 
the progreſs of reaſon in the human mind, and 
in whoſe ſouls fanaticiſm ſtill exerciſes its bale- 
ful influence, like certain diſtempers, which 
are found only among the lowelt of the people. 


Of Quv1eTI8M. 


Vol. IX. chap, L* Combe, madame Guion's 
ceix. pag. 120. director, carried her with 

him to his little birth-place of 
Anneci, in Savoy. Even this was a very in- 
decent ſtep in a clergyman, to carry a young 
and handſome woman away out of her own 
country; but it has almoſt always been the 


cultom of thoſe, who are deſirous to eſta- 


bliſh a ſect, to carry women with them. 


On 


n Ti Nie 


* 
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On the Canonization of Mary D*'AcREDa, 


Id. pag. IT is difficult to ſay, which fide acted 
126, with the greateſt abſurcity and folly; 
but it was certainly highly ridiculous 

to give that kind of weight to ſuch extrayz- 


gancies,, which they continue -to preſerve in 
ſome meaſure to this day. 


On the charge of HERESYV againſt FENELON, 


Id. pag. T HIS enthuſiaſtic behaviour of 
127. Boſſuet, was, by the numerous 
friends of Fenelon, thought to be far 
from fincere. The courtiers pretended that it was 
a mere court-trick. It was, in the main, hardiy 
to be ſuppoſed, that a man of the biſhop of 
Meaux's party, fhouid really conſider as 2 
fatal hereſy the pious chimera of loving God 
for his own ſake only. It appears more pro- 
bable, that, actuated by an averſion to this 
myſtic devotion, and ſtill more by his private 
Hatred of Fenelon, and confounding the one 
with the other, he was induced to prefer this 
charge againſt his old friend and fellow-colle- 
gian; imagining, perhaps, that the character of 
an informer, which ſtamps infamy upon a man 
of the world, did honour to an eccleſiaſtic; and 
that a zeal for religion warrants the moſt unge- 
nerous proceedings. 


End 
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End of the Chapter of Quiz ISM. 


Id. pag. of Wwe SE diſputes, which ſo long 
132. engroſſed the attention of France, 
like many others begot by idleneſs 
and ignorance, are now wholly buried in obli- 
vion; and we at preſent wonder how they 
could ever have produced ſo great animoſi- 
ties. The ſpirit of true philoſophy, which is 
every day gaining ground, ſeems to inſure the 
public tranquility z and even thoſe enthuſiaſts, 
who ſtill oppoſe philoſophers, are indebted to 
them for the peace which they at preſent en- 
joy, and which they labour to deprive them« 
ſelves of, J 


End of the Chapter relating to the CHINESE 
92 5 Ceremonies. | 


Vol. IX, chap. HE emperor Camhi died 
CCIX. pag. 142. in 1724. This prince was 
Wot a great lover of all the Euro- 
pean arts. Some jefuits had been ſent to his 
court, who, by their conſummate knowledge and 
the eminent ſervices they did him, gained his af- 
fection, and obtained from him, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, permiſſion to exerciſe and teach 
the Chriſtian religion publicly, throughout his 
dominionss. ME OY. * 
His fourth ſon Yontching, whom he had 
nominated to the empire, to the excluſion of 
the elder brothers, ſucceeded him peaceably, 
without his brothers murmuring, or ſhewing 
5 dhe 
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the leaſt ſigns of diſcontent. Filial piety and 
obedience, which is the fundamental law of 
that empire, makes it a crime and diſgrace, in 
perſons of whatſoever condition, to complain 
. of the laſt will, or determination, of 2 
parent. 

The new emperor even exceeded his father 
in a regard for the laws and welfare of his peo- 
ple. No prince ever gave greater encoutage- 
ment to agriculture. He carried his attention 
to this firſt of all the neceſſary arts, ſo far as to 
beſtow the rank of a mandarin of the eight hor. 
der, on ſuch huſbandman in each of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, who, in the opinions of 
the magiſtrates of his canton, ſhould be 
deemed the moſt diligent, induſtrious, and 
honeſt man in his vocation; but this rank 
did not take ſuch huſbandman from the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, though it called him to a ſeat in 
the courts of judicature z he was ſtill to remain 
| what he was before his elevation to this new 
dignity, only he bore the title of mandarin, 
which gave him a right to fit in the preſence of 
the viceroy of the province, and to.eat at his 
table. His name was regiſtered in letters of 
gold, in one of the public halls. It is ſaid that 
this regulation, ſo very different from our cul- 
- toms, and which is in fact a kind of ſatyr upon 
them, ſtill ſubſiſts. 

This prince likewiſe ordered, that no perſon 
ſhould be put to death in all his extenſive em- 
pire, till the proceedings againſt him had been 
laid before the emperor, not once only, but 


three times ſucceſſively, The two principal 


motives for this edit, are as reſpectable 3 


* edict itſelf, as they ſhew the great 17 75 
that 
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that ought to be ſet upon the life of every man, 
and the tenderneſs which a king owes his peo- 


ple. | 


He cauſed immenſe magazines of rice to be 
formed in each province, with an economy. 


that did not burthen the people, and which 
effectually provided againſt the accident of a 
dearth in any future time. All the provinces 
vied with each other in giving teſtimonies of 
joy and gratitude, by public ſhows and trium- 


phal arches, which were every where erected. 
to the name of this father of his country. How] 
ever, Yontching, publiſhed an edict, ordering 
a ſtop to be put to theſe exhibitions, which were 
hurtful to the @conomy he had recommended; 


and poſitively forbid the erecting any more 
monuments to his honour, expreſſing himſelf 
thus, in the reſcript he ſent to the Mandarins, 


« did not beſtow favours, ſaid he, from the 


« yain motive of applauſe: I would have my 
„ people happy and better; and that they 


% ſhould diſcharge the ſeveral duties of their 


« ſtation; theſe are the only monuments I 
« defire, or will accept.” h 
Such was the character of this emperor ; 
and unhappily this was the prince who pro- 
{cribed the chriſtian religion. The jeſuits had 
at that time ſeveral churches, in which they 
openly performed their worſhip; and even 
ſome princes of the imperial blood had actually 
received baptiſm at their hands. Some fatal 
innovation was apprehended in the ſtate: it 


was no ſecret, that, at that very time, chriſtia- 
nity had excited furious diſorders in Japan, 


and this made an impreſſion on all minds, that 
the ſanctity of the religion itſelf, for want 
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of being properly known, could not counter- 
balance. It was alſo well known, that at that 
very time, the diſputes bstween the chriſtian 
miſſionaries of the different orders then at Ton- 
quin, had occaſioned the total extirpation of 
their religion in that province; and as theſe 
very diſputes were carried to a ſtill greater height 
in China, almoſt all the tribunals were exaſ- 
perated againſt a ſet of people, who appeared 
divided amongſt themſelves, in relation to the 
moſt eſſential points of the religion they came 
to preach to others. In Thort, information was 


received, that at Canton there were Engliſh, 
Dutch, Swediſh, and Daniſh ſettlers, who, tho' 


all calling themſelves chriſtians, were yet of 
a different religion from the chriſtians of Macao, 


Theſe various conſiderations determined the 
ſupreme tribunal of rites, to forbid the further 


_ Exerciſe of the chriſtian religion. This edict 
was publiſhed the 1oth of January, 1724, but 


without any reflection upon, or puniſhment 
decreed againſt the miſſionaries, or even the 
leaſt offenſive reproach ; nay, the words of the 


edict invitzd the emperor to retain ſuch of 
them about his perſon at Pekin, as he ſhould 


judge neceſſary for the furtherance of mathe- 
matical knowledge. The emperor confirmed 
this edict, and iſſued an order at the ſame time, 


that the miflionaries ſhould be ſent back to 


Macao, under the care of a mandarin, who 
was to protect them from all inſults, by the 
way; theſe are the expreſs words of the em- 
peror's ordinance. 1 


He kept ſome ſew of them about him, and 


among the reſt the jeſuit Parennin, whoſe 


character I have already given, and who 
was equally famous for his great erudition, 


and 
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and the wiſe and prudent manner in which he 
conducted himſelf. This man ſpoke the Chineſe 
and Tartarian languages perfectly well, and 
was indeed a very neceſſary perſon, not only 
25 an interpreter, but as a mathematician alſo. 
He is the beſt known to us of any of the miſ- 
ſionaries of that time, by the wiſe and inſtruc- 
tive anſwers he has given to the learned objec- 
tions ſtarted by one of our beſt philoſophers, 
in relation to the ſciences of the Chineſe. This 
prieſt was in high favour with the emperor 
Camhi, and held in no leſs degree of eſteem 
by his ſon and ſucceſlor Yontching. If any 
ane could have warded off this blow upon 
| chriſtianity, it would have been him. He, 
with two other jeſuits, his brethren in the miſ- 
ſion, obtained an audience of the emperor's 
brother, who was appointed to examine the 
edict, and make a report to the emperor, Pa- 
rennin, with great candour, relates the anſwer 
this prince gave to them, who was their patron 
and proteQor: “ Your affairs, ſays he, give 
« me a great deal of trouble and uneaſineſs : 
« I have read the accuſations brought againſt 
“you: your continual quarrels with the other 
« Europeans, in relation to the rites and cere- 
“ monies of the Chineſe worſhip, have done 
you irreparable prejudice. What would you 
„ ſay; or how would you act, if we were 
to come over to Europe, and behave as you 
have done here? Anſwer me ingenuouſly ; 
„ would you ſuffer it ?” They had no anſwer 


to make to this. Nevertheleſs, they prevailed 


on the prince to ſpeak to the emperor in their 
favour ; and being afterwards admitted to ſpeak 
to the emperor in perſon, he declared that he 

1 ©... vas 
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was reſolved to ſend away every one who 


called himſelf a miſſionary. 
We have already related theſe words of the 
emperor, © You have deceived my father, 


© think not to deceive me likewife.” 


Notwithſtanding the prudent orders iſſued by 
the emperor, ſome jeſuits were indiſcreet enough 
to return again clandeſtinely into ſome of the 
provinces, in the reign of the ſucceſſor of thi, 
Yontchin, who condemned them to die as open 
violators of the laws of the empire, as we in 
France put to death ſuch Huguenot preacher, 
who, in diſobedience to the order of the king, 
come to gather congregations, or aſſemble the 
people of a province or country. This itch of 
making proſelytes is a malady endemia] to 
our climates, as I have already remarked, and 
has been always unknown to thoſe of Upper 
Aſia. Theſe people never ſent miſſionaries into 


Europe; we are the only people in the world 


who are deſirous of carrying our religion, like 
our trade, to all parts of the globe. 

The jeſuits were even the cauſe of the deaths 
of ſeveral of the Chineſe, in particular of two 
princes of the blood, who were ſuſpected cf 
favouring them too much What a misfortune! 
to come from the extremity of the earth to 
fow diſcord in an Imperial family, and be the 
cauſe of two princes falling by the hands of ex- 
ecutioners! Theſe men, to render their miſſion 
reſpectable in Europe, pretended that God de- 
clared in their favour, by cauſing four croſles 


to appear in the {ky over China, and have given 


us the figure of theſe croſſes, in a copper-plate, 
in their curious and edifying letters; but if God 
had been willing that the Chineſe ſhould have 

| i | become 


1 


% ks * 0 — 


— 


become Chriſtians, would he have been con- 
tented with hanging theſe croſſes in the air? 
Would he not rather have fixed them in the 
hearts of the people ? 


WRITERS in the Age of LEWIS XIV. 


After the Article BAY LE. 


Vol. IX. ch. 214. 8 O ME perſons attempted 
page 109. a Continuation of his 
| Dictionary, but could not 
come up to the original. They falſely imagined 
that nothing more was required. than compila- 
tion ; but they found that the genius and dia- 
lectie knowlege of Bayle was neceſſary to who- 
ſoever ſhould attempt to work after him, 


After the Article LA BRUIERE. 


Id. p. 198.] What he ſays at the end of his 
book againſt the atheiſts is greatly admired; 
but when he pretends to meddle with divinity, 
he is even below the divines themlelves. 


After the Article DESMARETS, &c. 


DesToucHE (Nericaut) after having written 


ſeveral comedies, was for a long time charge 
Jaffaires from the court of France to London, 


and having diſcharged this office with reputation, 
he returned to his former avocation of writing 


plays. His pieces have not the ſame energy 
and ſprightlineſs as thoſe of Regnard ; nor do 
RW they 
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they furniſh us with ſuch lively pictures of the 
human heart: they have not that true natural 
humour, that excellent comie colouring which 
makes t 1 diſtinguiſhing merit of the inimita- 
ble Moliere; and yet he has preſerved the next 


place to himſelf, after theſe two authors. There 


are ſome pieces of his which have met with 
great ſucceſs, though the humour in them ap- 
pears rather too much forced. - He has been at 
leaſt happy enough to avoid that whining kind 
of comedy, or rather low tragedy, which is in- 


deed neither tragedy nor comedy, but a mon- 


ſtrous production, which took place afrer the 


age of Lewis XIV. and was owing partly toa 


want of capacity in the writers, and partly to a 
diſordered taſte in the public after thoſe golden 
days of literature. The comedy le Glorieux, 
or the Boaſter, is one of his beſt performances, 
and bids fair to keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 


though ſome will have it, that the character 


of the Glorieux is not well filled: however, the 
other characters are undoubtedly admirably 


finiſhed. | 


FON TENELLE. 


19. pag. 223. H E ſuffered a kind of literary 
: perſecution for having main» 
tained, that in many reſpects the moderns 
were equal to the antients. Racine and Boi- 
leau, though, in ſome meaſure, intereſted 
that Fontenelle ſhould be in the right, af- 


feed to deſpiſe him; and for a conſiderable 


time kept the doors of the academy ſhut 
aginſt him. They wrote ſeveral epigrams 
1 upon 
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upon him, and he upon them, and they were 
for a conſiderable time at open enmity, 


3 * * * 

Id. pag. 224.] His hiſtory of Oracles, which 
is a very moderate and decent abridgment of 
the great hiſtory of Vandalis, drew upon him 
more violent enemies then either Racine or 
Boileau. Two compilers of the lives of the 
ſaints, Pabebroke and Bolandus, Flemiſh jeſuits, 
and a third named Baltus, who were compilers 
in the literal ſenſe of the word, wrote after 
their manner againſt the reaſonable opinions 
of Vandalis and Fontenelle. The Pariſian phi- 
loſopher was not at the pains to anſwer them; 
but the learned Baſnage, a Dutch philoſopher, 
took upon him to refute their abſurdities, and 
the compilers were no Jonger read. Several 
years afterwards, the jeſuit Le Tellier, confeſſor 
to Lewis XIV. and the unhappy author of all 
thoſe diſputes which have produced ſo much 
evil and contempt in France, repreſented Fon- 
tenelle to his royal penitent as an atheiſt, Mark 
Rene de Paulini, marquis of Argenſon, at that 
time lieutenant of the police, and afterwards 
keeper of the ſeals, warded off the perſecution, 
which was on the point of falling heavy on 
Fontenelle, as that philoſopher acknowleges 
with gratitude, in his panegyric on Mr. d' Ar- 
genſon, pronounced by him in the academy of 
ſciences. 8 | 
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Article f GEDOUIN. 


Id. pag. 228. HE entered into the ſociety of 
0 A the jeſuits when fifteen years 
old, and left it when he came to a riper age. 
He was fo paſſionate an admirer of the good 
authors of antiquity, that he was willing to 
forgive them their religion in favour of the 
| beauties of their writings, and their mythology. 
He diſcovered in their fables an admirable ſy- 
ſtem of natural philoſophy, and the moſt ftrik- 
ing emblems of all the operations of the deity, 
He was of opinion that the underſtandings of 
mankind in general have been greatly con- 
fined ſince their time, and that the more ex- 
alted ſpirit of poetry and eloquence diſappeared 
with the Greek mythology, According to him 
the famous Paradiſe Loſt of Milton is a bar- 
barous, enthuſiaſtic, gloomy, and unpleaſing 
poem, in which the devil is perpetually oppo- 
{ing and. inveighing againſt the Saviour of man- 
kind. He wrote four very curious diſſertations 
on this ſubject, which the learned are in hopes 
to ſee ere long in print. 


Article of Count H AMI L TO N. 


Id. pag. 232. TJ IS memoirs of the count de 
1 0 H Grammont are models of 
ſprightly converſation, rather then that of a 
bock. The chief character of the hero of his 
piece, ſeems to be that of one who cheats his 
friends at play, is himſelf cheated by his own 
TT ſervant, 


a” 
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ſervant, and breaks a few jeſts upon other peo- 
ple's eonduct and affairs. 


Article of HELVETIUS. 


Id. pag. 233. THIS man was father of a 

true philoſopher, who gave 
up the place of farmer general of the king's re- 
venues, to follow the ſtudy of the belles lettres, 


and who ſhared the fate of moſt philoſophers, 


that of being perſecuted for their writings and 
their vittues. Ty 


At the End of the Article of LA MOTTE 
HOU DART. 


Id. pag. 267. JT is poſſible, after all, that 
Saurin might have been the 
author of the ſtanzas imputed to Rouſſeau; and 
though this latter was proved to have written 
the 25 firſt, which were equally ſevere, yet 
Saurin might have added the two laſt, in order 
to ruin him, though there was no rivalſhip be- 
tween theſe two writers; and though Saurin 
had been for a long time buſied in algebraic 


calculations, and was himſelf moſt cruelly. 


handled in theſe two ſtanzas; and though all 
the injured parties unanimouſly charged Rouſ- 
ſeau with them, and that Saurin was acquitted 
by a ſolemn decree: all this, I ſay, is within 
the bounds of poſſibility; but moſt certainly it 
exceeds all probability. Rouſſeau indeed accuſed 
bim with it to the end of his life, and even 
continued the charge in his laſt will; but pro- 

N Rn © a. feſſor 
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feſſor Rollin, to whom Rouſſeau ſhewed his 
will at the time that he came privately to Paris, 
obliged him to ſcratch out this accuſation ; and 
Rouſſeau contented himſelf with proteſting his 
own innocence, even on his death-bed, but 
never dared to accuſe La Motte, either during 
the courſe of the law-ſuit, during the remainder 
of his own life, or in his laſt moments ; but 


confined himſelf to writing verſes againſt him, 
| (See the article Jeſeph Saurin). 


After the Article NICOLE. 


Id. p. 270. Nr DE LACHAssk“E. He 
5 | has written ſome comedies in a 
new and affecting manner, which have had ſuc- 
ceſs. Itis certain however that he wanted the true 
comic genius ſo eſſential to this kind of pro- 
duction. There are many perſons of taſte who 
cannot ſuffer comedies in which there are 
not ftrokes of pleaſantry and humour; but 
there is nevertheleſs no ſmall degree of merit 
in knowing how to touch the heart, to treat 
morality in a pleaſing manner, and to write 
verſe with elegance and purity; and herein our - 
author particularly excels. He was born dur- 
ing the reign of Lewis XIV, and died in the 
year 1750 


At 
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At the End of the Article ROUSSEAU. 
Id. pag. 283. T HERE is neither richneſs, 


beauty, ſentiment, nor in- 
vention in Rouſſeau's writings; he was very 
happy at turning an injurious epigram, or a 
looſe ſtanza, His epiſtles are written with a 
pen of ftee] dipped in the moſt offenſive gall. 
He ſtiles the daughters of Mr. Louvancourt, who 
were three truly amiable ſiſters, a leaſb of hungry 
fhe-woives; and Rouille, a counſellor of ſtate, 
a ſnarling venomous baoriſh mountebank, after hav- 
ing laviſhed a heap of fulſome praiſes on him 
in a very indifferent ode, The expreſſions of 
Buby, Puppy, and Scoundrel, in theſe epiſtles, 
are ſuch as would diſgrace any writings, It is 
doubtleſs the mark of a noble mind to oppoſe 
our enemies with becoming courage; but ſuch 
low abuſe, without even the merit of plea- 
ſantry, rather beſpeaks a baſe and ignoble 
ſoul. | 
For the ſtanzas which occaſioned him to be 
baniſhed, ſee the articles La Motte and Saurin, 
in the gth Vol. of this work. a 
T ſhall here content myſelf with obſerving, 
that Rouſſeau, by acknowledging himſelf the 
author of four of theſe unlucky ſtanzas, in- 
curred the guilt of having written all the others, 
both in the opinion of his judges, and that of 
every man of honour and underſtanding. His 
behaviour after his ſentence was far from being 


a proof in his favour, and I have in my hands 


letters from the Sieur Medine, of Bruſſels, 
dated May 7, 1737, wherein that gentleman 
| | e Gb thus 
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thus expreſſes himſelf, ** Rouſſrau had no other 
* table than mine, no other aſylum but my 
ce houſe; he took me in his arms an hun- 
«© dred times, with all poſſible expreſſions of 
s gratitude, the very day that he perſuaded my 
« creditors to arreſt me.” 

Add to this a pilgrimage which Rouſſeau 
made to our lady of Hall, and then let any one 


judge whether he is a perſon to be credited on 


his own bare word, in relation to the ſtanzas 
in queſtion, "© 


At the End of the Article DE LA RUE, 


Thid, HE has left ſeveral tragedies and co- 

| medies of his writing. The tragedy 
of Sylla was offered to the players, and refuſed 
by them. He is thought to have wrote a great 
part of the Andrianne. He was very intimately 
connected - with the famous player Baron, cf 


whom he learnt to declaim. There were two 


ſermons of his, the one called zhe Dying Sinner, 
and the other the Dead Sinner, which were ſo 
much admired that they were. wont to be ad- 


vertiſed every time he was to preach them. 


After 


* „ 2 
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After the Article JAMES SAURIN. 


Id. pag. 293. SAURIN (Joſebh) was born in 

the neighbourhood of Orange, 
in the year 1659. He was a member of the 
academy of ſciences, and a perſon of an 
univerſal genius: we have nothing of his, 
except ſome extracts from the Journal des Sga- 


vans, ſome mathematical memoirs, and the not- 


ed Factum apainſt Rouſſeau. This piece, fo 
unhappily famous, made him enemies for the 
reſt of his life, and ſubjected him to the moſt 
infamous accuſations. Rouſſeau, during his 
retreat in Switzerland, having come to the 
knowlege that his adverſary had been a paſtor 
of the reformed chu-ch at Bercher in the Baili- 
wick of Iverdun, uſ:d every poſſible means to 
procure witneſſes againſt him. You muſt know 
that Joſeph Saurin, having taken a diſtaſte to 
the miniſterial function, and being addicted to 
philoſophy and the mathematics, he preferred 
his native country France, the city of Paris, and 
the academy of ſciences, to living in the village 
of Bercher. In order to compaſs his deſizn, he 
returned again into the boſom of the Romifh 
church, and made his recantation in the year 
1690. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, thought he 
had converted a paſtor, whereas he was only an 
inſtrument of the private views of a philoſo- 


pher. Saurin made a journey to Switzerland 


ſeveral years afterwards, in order to gather in 
ſome monies due to his wife, whom he had per - 
ſuaded to embrace the Catholic religion at the 
lame time with himſelf. The magiſtrates of 

5 G5 the 
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the place ordered him to be ſeized as an a- 
poſtate prieſt, who had made his wife an apoſtate 
as well as himſelf. This happened in the year 
1712, after Rouſſeau's fatal affair, and Rouſ- 
ſeau himſelf was at Soleure juſt at that time. 
It was then that the moſt diſgraceful accuſations 
appeared againſt Saurin. He was charged with 
crimes that deſerved the halter; there was a 
letter produced againſt him ſaid to be written 
by himſelf many years before, in which he had 
made a full confeſſion of all his crimes to a mi- 
niſter of his acquaintance. In fine, to crown 
his ſhame and to brand him with perpetual, ig- 
nominy, his adverſaries had the mean cruelty 
to print theſe accuſations, together with this 
very letter, in ſeveral journals in the ſupple- 
ment to Bayle's dictionary, and that of Moreri. 
This was a new method induſtriouſly invented 
to diſgrace a man in the opinion of all Europe. 
It is ftrangely debaſing literature to make a 
dictionary the regiſter of crimes; and to ſuily, 
with the moſt abuſive reflections, works that 
are deſigned to be the repoſitories of ſcience. 
It was certainly contrary to the original inten- 
tion of the firſt authors of theſe archives of 
learning, that they ſhould become the propaga- 
tors of ſcandal and falſities. The art of writ- 
ing is in ſeveral countries made an infamous 
traffic, by which bookſellers who can ſcarcely 
read, pay ſo much per ſheet for falſities to a ſet 
of hireling ſcriblers, who have made literature 
the vileſt of all profeſſions. I have had an op- 
portunity, by being on the ſpot, to examine 


nicely into the validity of the accuſations pub- 


liſhed againſt Joſeph Saurin. I have ſpoken in 
perſon to the lord of the. manor of agar 
I where 
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where Saurin was miniſter. I have interrogated 
every individual of the family of this gentleman, 
who, as well as the lord himſelf, declared to me 
with one accord, that they had never ſeen the 
Jetter charged upon Saurin ; and all joined in. 
expreſſing the higheſt indignation at the ſcan- 
dalous abuſe inſerted in the ſupplement above- 
mentioned. This may be ſufficient to engage 
every man of candour and probity to treat the 
ſtory as it deſerves. | 
Joſeph Saurin died in 1737, like an intrepid 
philoſopher, who was perfectly ſenſible of the 
nothingneſs of all worldly matters, and was 
filled with a juſt contempt for all the idle pre- 
judices, diſputes, and errors, which add a freſh 
weight to the already numberleſs miſeries of 
human life. | . 757 
He has left behind him a ſon of real merit, 
who is author of a tragedy called Spartacus, in 
which there are ſtrokes equal to the moſt ner- 
vous and admired in Corneille, 


At the End of the Chapter of celebrated Artiſts, 
Vol. IX. ch. 215. T HE work of the Ency- 
e clopedia was begun by 
Meſſieurs d' Alembert and Diderot, in ſpite of 
the oppoſition and perſecution that every great 
or uſeful undertaking always meets with from 
envy and ignorance, It is to be wiſhed that 
tome foreign hands had not disfigured this im- 
portant work by puerile declamations, and in- 


lipid common place; notwithſtanding which, it 
muſt be acknowledged to be of the greateſt 


utility to mankind. 
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GENERAL VIEW 


OF 
. 
AFTER THE 


Dzary of LEWIS XIV. 


Beginning of the CHayTER. 


Vol. VIII. ch. 187. WE have given a pretty 
page I. extenſive idea of the 

age of Lewis XIV. the age 

of great men, of the fine arts, and of politeneſs ; 
it was marked indeed, like all others, with cala- 
mities, public and private; calamities which 
are inſeparably annexed to human nature: but, 
at the ſame time every bleſſing that could com- 
fort mankind under the wretchedneſs of their 
weak and frail} condition, ſeems to have been 
layiſhed on them in this age. Let us now 
take a review of the times that followed this 
reign, which was ſo turbulent in its beginning, 
ſo brilliant and illuſtrious for the ſpace of hity 
years, which was afterwards daſhed with ſuch 
a mixture of great misfortunes, and ſome little 
fucceſs ; and which finally terminated in a deep 
gloom, after having been uſheted in by turbu- 
lence and faction. 8 : 
End 
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End of the Chapter concerning Law and 
his Syſtem. 


Vol. VIII. ch. 188. THE world ſtill ſpeaks 
page 18, with aſtoniſhment of 
theſe times of infatuation 

and political abuſe; but how inconſiderable 
was this ſcourge, in compariſon of the civil 
wars, and thoſe on account of religion, which 
ſo long drenched Europe in blood, and thoſe 
between nation and nation, or rather between 
prince and prince, which {ti}] continue to lay 
waſte ſo many countries. The whole affair 
was, that there were impoſtors at London and 
Rotterdam, who made dupes of unthinking 
people. f | 


To begin the Chapter, intitled, Continuation. 


of the General View of EUROP E till the 
Year 1756. | 


Val, VIII. WE muſt not paſs over unno- 
ch. 199. ticed the adminiſtration of 
cardinal Dubois. This man was the 

ſon of an apothecary of Brive la Gaillarde, a 
town in the government of Auvergne, His firſt 
riſe in life was being choſen preceptor to the 


duke of Orleane, and afterwards, by being the 


complaiſant inſtrument to the pleaſures of his 
pupil, he became his confident; a midaling 
ſhare of wit, a great ſtock cf libertiniſm, the 
moſt ſubmiſſive adulation, but chiefly his ma- 
ſter's fondneſs for ſingularity, gained him an 

immenſe 
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immenſe fortune. Had this cardinal prime mi- 
niſter been a man of ſerious character, his ſudden 
riſe would have excited indignation, whereas 
it only cauſed ridicule and contempt. The duke 
of Orleans himſelf made a jeſt of him, and in 
this reſembled the pope, who made the perſon 
who carried about his monkey, a cardinal. Ever 
thing was made a ſubject of laughter and bur- 
leſque under the regency of this merry prince; 
and the ſame ſpirit prevailed as in the times of 
the league, excepting a civil war, that is to 
ſay, this regent revived the true ſpirit of the 
French nation, which had been damped by a 
ſeries of melancholy events in the latter part of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. 

Cardinal Dubois died the victim of a long 
courſe of debauch. He fell upon an expedient 

to prevent his being fatigued in his laſt mo- 
ments by thoſe exerciſes of devotion for which 
it is well known he had very little regard. He 
pretended that there was a particular ceremony 
in regard to cardinals, by which they were ex- 
cuſed from receiving the extreme unction and 
viaticum, like common people. The curate of 
Verſailles thereupon preferred an information 
againſt his eminence ; but Dubois cut ſhort all 
proceedings by his death, which, agreeable to 
the character of our nation, was, like his admi- 
niſtration, only made a matter of laughter. 

The duke of Orleans now took the title of 
prime miniſter upon himſelf; for the King be- 
ing at age, his office of regent ceaſed of conle- 
- quence ; but he did not Jong ſurvive his fa- 

vourite the cardinal. He was a prince whole 


only fault ſeemed to be an unbounded taſte for 
pleaſure and novelty, 05 
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Of all the race of Henry IV. Philip of Or- 

leans reſembled that monarch the moſt in his 

courage, goodneſs of heart, openneſs, gaiety, 

affabilty, and freedom of acceſs, and with an 
underſtanding better cultivated. | 


The duke of Bourbon - Conde ſucceeded him 


almoſt inſtantaneouſly in the miniſtry, without 
having recourſe to any other intrigues than that 
of cauſing the patent to be immediately made 
out, and waiting upon the king with it to be 
ſigned at the ſame time that he acquainted him 
with the death of the duke of Orleans. But it 
ſeems to have been always the fate of the 
Conde family to be obliged to yield to prieſts. 
Henry of Conde had been oppreſſed by cardinal 
de Richelieu, the great Conde was impriſoned 
by cardinal Mazarin, and the duke of Bour- 
bon was driven into baniſhment by cardinal 
Fleury, 

This latter was a native of Languedoc, born 


without fortune or expectations. He had been 


almoner to the dauphineſs, a princeſs of the 
houſe of Bavaria, and we have a letter written 
by madame de Maintenon, in the year 1716, 
in which ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf: * This is 
certainly not a perſon to be ſo. ſoon made a 
« biſhop.” 7 
* * M 

Cardinal de Fleury took the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity to reſign his biſhopric of Frejus, after 
having by his oeconomy ſaved money enough 
to pay off a conſiderable number of debts, and 


having done a great deal of good by his mild and 


conciliatory diſpoſition. T heſe were the two 
prevailing parts of his characters; he alledged to 
the people of his dioceſe, as an excuſe for 

quitting. 
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quitting them, the bad ſtate of his health, which 
would not permit him to attend properly to 
the care of the flock committed to his charge, 
Luckily for him however he never knew a day” $ 


illneſs. 
The biſhopric of Frejus, which was ſituated 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the court, and in 


2 country not the moſt agreeable, had been al- 


ways diſliked by him : he had taken a dil- 
taſte to his ſpiritual ſpouſe; and in a humour- 
ous letter which he wrote to cardinal Quirini, 
he ſigned himſelf, Fleury, by the Divine diſplea- 
ure, biſhop of Frejus. | 

He reſigned at the beginning of the year 1715, 
The court of Rome, which is always well in— 
formed of what paſſes in other churches, knew 
that the free and abſolute reſignation which 
Fleury had made of his biſhopric, was ſounded 
on a view of being made preceptor to the young 
dauphin, the preſent king of France. Pope 
Clement XI. who was very clear in this, de- 
Clared it openly ; and marſhal Villeroi, after 
abundance of ſollicitations, prevailed on Lewis 
XIV. actually to nominate the biſhop of Frejus 
preceptor to his fon by a codicil to his will. 
However, let us ſee how the new preceptor ex- 
preſſes him ſelf on this event, in his letter to car- 
dinal Quirini. 
1 have more than once,” ſays he, “ re- 
ce gretted my peaceable ſolitude of Frejus. On 
« my arrival here I learnt that his late majeſty 
e had done me the honour to nominate me 
&« preceptor to his grandſon ; had he been in a 
& condition to have heard me ſpeak, I ſhould 
have earneſtly beſought him to eaſe me of a 


„ burthen the weight of which 4 
6« tremble; 
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« tremble; but as he was dead, all I could ſay 
„ made no impreſſion. This has thrown me 
« into a fit of ſickneſs, and nothing can com- 
« fort me for the loſs of that liberty I had aimed 
« at by my reſignation.” 


But he inſenſibly found comfort in applying 


himſelf to form the mind of his pupil to buſt- 
neſs, ſecreſy, and probity ; and preſerved, in the 
midſt of the hurry and agitation of the court, 
during the minority, the good graces of the re- 
gent and the eſteem of the public: he never 
made a merit of his own ſervices, nor complain- 
ed of others, and by never engaging in cabals 
or intrigues of the court, he never ſubjected 
himſelf to the mortification of a denial, He 
privately endeavoured to make himſelf ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the kingdom at 
home, and its political intereſts abroad. In a 
word, the circumſpection of his conduct, and 


the amiableneſs of his diſpoſition, made all 
France wiſh to ſee him at the head of the admi- 


niſtration. He was the ſecond preceptor- who 
had governed that kingdom, and was fatished 


with being abſolute in his place, without taking 


the title of prime miniſter. He was leſs thwart- 
ed and envied in his miniſtry than either Rich- 
lieu or Mazarin, in the moſt peaceable part of 
theirs. His exaltation made no change in his 
manners; and every one was ſurpriſed to find 
in a prime miniſter the moſt engaging, and, at 
the ſame time, the moſt diſintereſted courtier, 
Happily, his ſpirit of moderation, and the in- 
tereſt of the nation, were for a long time in 
accord France ſtood in need of that peace of 
which her miniſter was ſo fond, and it was the 
opinion 
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opinion of all the foreign miniſters, that it 
would never be broken ſo long as he held the 
reins of government. 


| XR R * a 

Some writers of other countries have con- 
founded this miniſter with the Abbe Fleury, 
author of the hiſtory of the church, and ſome 
excellent diſcourſes which far exceed that work, 
This Abbe Fleury was confeſſor to Lewis XIV, 
he lived unknown in the midſt of a court; a 
man of real modeſty, The modeſty of the 


other Fleury was that of an ambitious man of 
parks. | 


At the End of the CHAPTER, 


19. pag. 30. A was peaceable between 
x #3 the powers of Chriſtendom, 
if we except diſputes which began to ariſe 
about this time between the crowns of Spain 
and England, concerning the trade to the Weſt 
Indies, France continued to be conſidered as 
the arbiter of Europe. DST 

The emperar made war upon the Turks, 
without conſulting the other princes of the Em- 
pire. This war proved unfortunate ; but France 
ſaved him from the precipice by its mediation, 
and Mr. de Villeneuve, her ambaſſador at the 
Ottoman court, went into Hungary in 1730, 
and there concluded a peace with the Turkiſh 
viſier, which proved a very ſeaſonable relief to 
the emperor. | 


France 
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France almoſt at the ſame time compromiſed 
matters for the government of Genoa, which 


was threatened with a civil war, and quelled 


for a time the rebellious Corſicans, who had 
thrown off the yoke of that republic. The 
country of Corſica, which has for a conſiderable 
time taken the title of kingdom, was towards 


the end of the thirteenth century brought under 


ſubjection to Genoa. A country leſs extenſive 
and leſs warlike than the other; but ſuperior in 
riches. The Corſicans, who had always been 
an undiſciplined and reſtleſs people, were at 
this time in open rebellion, having taken up 
arms ever ſince the year 1725, on pretence of 


having been tyrannically treated by their maſ 


ters. A gentleman of the county of La Mark, 
in Germany, named. Theodore Neuhoff, hav- 


ing travelled through all Europe, in hopes of 


making his fortune, happened to be at Leghorn 
in the year 1736. Here he entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with the Corſican malecontents, 
and offered them his ſervice. He made a voy- 


age to Tunis, where he exerted himſelf ſo 


effectually in their behalf, that he returned to 
Corſica loaded with arms, ammunition, and 
money. At his arrival he was proclaimed king 
of Corſica, crowned with a wreath of lau- 
rel, and acknowledged by all the inhabitants of 
the iſland. He put himſelf at their head, and 
carried on the war. The ſenate of Genoa ſet 
a price upon his head; but not being able 
either to get Theodore into their hands, or to 
ſubject the rebels, they had applied to the em- 
peror for his protection. But this was thought 
a dangerous ſtep, inaſmuch as the emperor, who. 
looks upon himſelf as lord-paramount of all 


Italy, 


hy 
WT (17! 
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Italy, was hereby made ſovereign judge between 
the ſtate of Genoa and her rebellious ſubjeQs, 
The ſenate therefore had recourſe to France, 
who ſucceſſively ſent generals and troops over 
to Corſica, who drove Theodore out of the 
Hand, reduced the malecontents to ſubmiſſion, 
and put every thing upon a peaceable footing, 
at leaſt for ſome time. King Thecdore went 
to-London, where he died in a priſon, neglected 
and defpifed. | 

While the court of France was thus acting 
as the benefactreſs of Genoa and Corſica, ſhe at 
the ſame time interpoſed her good offices be- 
tween the courts of London and Madrid, who 
had juſt begun a war, the more ruinous, as the 
poſſeſſions for which they diſputed were of 
little or no advantage to either fide, In 1735, 
the ſame crown had employed its mediation 
between thoſe of Spain and Portugal; ſo that 
France was generally reſpected by all her 
- neighbours, who had none of them any cauſe 
to complain of her, and was conſidered by all 
nations as their common mother and me- 
diatrix. + 9 


Dr 
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Darn of the EMPEROR CH AR LE 8 VI. 


The Imperial Succeſſion diſputed by four Pow- 
ers. The Queen of Hungary acknowledged 

in all her father's deminions. Sileſia ſeized 
by the King of Pruſſia. r 


Vol. VIII. ch. £ þ H E emperor Charles VI. died 
190. pag. 30. in the month of October, 

1740, aged fifty-hve years. It 
is nece ſfary for all crowned heads, whoſe lives 
are of ſo great conſequece to the peace and 
happineſs of their people, to know that this 
monarch was the cauſe of his own death, by 
over-eating himſelf, at an entertainment“; an 
exceſs which coſt him his life, and brought the 
empire to the brink of ruin. If the death of 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, was the cauſe of 
great commotions, it may readily be imagined 
that of Charles VI. who was the laſt prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt have occaſioned 
far other revolutions. In the firſt place, Italy 
had a proſpect of acquiring that independence 
to which ſhe had always aſpired. Several petty 
ſtates, reputed fiefs of the empire, pretended 
to deny this ſubjection. Rome in particular, 
that had been ſacked by Charles the fifth, ſe- 
verely treated by his ſucceſlors, oppreſſed, 
and obliged to pay a ranſom by Joſeph, the 
brother of this Charles Vi. now flattered her- 
ſelf with the hopes of being for ever freed from 


— 


He died by eating too heartily of a difh of muſhrooms, 
the 
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the pretenſions of the German emperor, who 
have all, ſince Otho the firſt, imagined them. 
ſelves ſucceſſor to the rights of the ancient 
Czſars: agreeable to which, the German chan- 
cery does to this day look upon the other king- 
doms of Europe as provinces rent from the 
empire, and in their protocol they gave the title 
of majeſty to no king whatever: the elector 
of Cologne ſtiles himſelf chancellor of Italy; 
and the elector of Triers aſſumes the title of 
chancellor of Gaul. The German king, elected 
at Francfort, is there declared king of the Ro- 
mans, tho? he has not the leaſt juriſdiction in 
Rome; and as ſuch exacts tributes from all 
the provinces of Italy, wherever he is power- 
ful enough to obtain them. This multiplicity 
of doubtful rights had, for upwards of ſeven 
hundred years, been the ſource of all the ca- 
lamities and oppreſſions, that Italy had ex. 
perienced during that period. Now it ap- 
peared highly probable that the troubles into 
which Germany would be plunged, by the 
ſudden death of Charles VI. would reſtore theſe 
people to that liberty which they had ſo lony 
wiſhed for in vain. The new revolution 
which every one foreſaw would be the conſe- 
quence of the extinction of the houſe of Auſtria, 
whenever it ſhould happen, might not only 
annihilate the rights, and even the name of 
Roman empire ; but it alſo appeared a matter 
of doubt whether Germany might not be di 
vided among ſeveral princes, ſo powerful 28 
ſooner or later, to refuſe to acknowledge 2 
ſupreme head, or, at leaſt, to leave that head 
but a very ſmall ſhare of the authority of his 
predeceſſors. 33 _ 
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of the deceaſed emperor, 
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The inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria, 
therefore, ſeemed. on the point of paſſing into 
ſeveral hands. This inberitance conſiſted of 
Hungary and Bohemia, kingdoms that, after 
having been for a long ſeries of time, elective, 
had been made hereditary by the princes of this 
houſe ; , of Auſtrian Suabia, called Auſtria 
anterior; of the upper and lower Auſtria, con- 
quered in the thirteenth century; of Stiria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Flanders, Burgau, the 
four foreſt towns, Briſgau, Friuli, Tirol, the 


| Milaneſe, Mantua, and the dukedom of Par. 


ma; as to the two kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, they were already in the hands of don 
Carlos, ſon to Philip V. king of Spain. 

Maria T herefa, the eldeſt daughter of Charles 


VI. founded her claims on the natural right of 


inheritance, ſolemnly confirmed by the prag- 
matic ſanction, and guaranted by almoſt all 
the European powers. On the other hand, 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, demanded 
the ſuceeſſion, by virtue of the will of Ferdi- 
nand I, brother to Charles V. 15 

Auguſtus III. king of Poland, an elector 


| of Saxony, alledged rights of a more recent 


nature; the rights of his own wife, eldeſt 
daughter of the emperor Joſeph, the elder brother 
The king of Spain extended his pretenſions 

to all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, 
deriving his right from a wife of Philip II. 
daughter of the emperor Maximilan II. and 
from whom he (Philip V.) was deſcended, 
Here was already a great revolution in the af- 
fairs of Europe; to ſee the houſe of France 
laying claim to the whole patrimony of that of 
Aauſtria. 


T4 A DD1T1HONS T6 
Auſtria, Lewis XV. had as juſt a pretenſion 
to this ſucceſſion as any one, being deſcended 
in a direct line from the eldeſt male branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria, by the wives of his great 
grand-father and grand-father, Lewis XIII. 
and XIV. But it appeared moſt prudent for 
him to act the part of umpire and protector, 
rather than that of a claimant; for he might, 
by that means, be able to determine this con- 
troverted ſucceſſion, and that of the empire, in 
concert with one half of Europe; whereas, had 
he made only pretenſion to it himſelf, he was 
certain to have Europe againſt him. This 
great cauſe of ſo many crowned heads, was 
argued before the tribunal of Chriſtendom, in 
a multitude of public manifeſtos and memorials, 
Princes and private perſons alike intereſted 
"themſelves in the diſpute, ſo that a general war 
was looked upon as inevitable ; but, to the 
amazement and confuſion of human policy, 
the ſtorm began from a quarter that no one fo 
much as thought of. e 

A new kingdom had been created at the be- 

inning of the preſent century; the emperor, 
Leopold, availing himſelf of a right, which 
the German emperor had always exerciſed, that 
of creating kings, had in 1701, erected Duca 
Pruſſia into a kingdom, in favour of Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenbourg, Pruſſia 
was then no better than a vaſt deſert ; but Fre- 
derick William II. the ſecond king, whoſe po— 
liticks were different from thoſe of all the 
princes his co-temporaries, expended near twenty- 
five millions of our money, in clearing lands, 
and building towns, and peopling them. He 
ſeat for ſeveral families from Suabia and Fran- 
2 
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conia, to ſettle there; and alſo invited above 
ſixteen thouſand perſons from 'Saltſbourg, all 
of whom he ſupplied with what was neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſet them to work. 
While he was thus forming a new ſtate, he 
made to himſelf, by œconomy, a power of a 
new kind; he laid by every month about 
ſixty thouſand German crowns, which com- 
poſed an immenſe treaſure in the courſe of a 
«reign of eight and twenty years. What he did 
not thus put into his coffers, he made uſe of 
to raiſe an army of near eighty thouſand choſen 
men, whom he diſciplined himſelf, after a new 
manner, though he never availed himſelf of 
their ſervice, But his ſon, Frederick III. made 
uſe of all thoſe preparations of his father's. It 
was well known to all Europe, that this prince, 

who had taſted deeply of adverſity, during his 
father's reign, had employed his leiſure hours 
in cultivating his underſtanding, and improving 
the ſingular gifts he had received from nature; 
he was univerſally admired for talents which 
would have done honour to any private perſon ; 
but he was not yet known to poſſeſs thoſe of 
the monarch and the ſoldier; and Auſtria had 
no more apprehenſion of him than -it had of 
the late king, his father, whom he ſucceeded 

three months before the imperial ſucceſſion, 

and that of the . houſe of Auſtria became va- 
cant. Frederick foreſaw the general coufuſion 
which that event occaſioned, and he did not 
loſe an inſtant to enter ſword in hand into 

Sileſia, one of the richeſt provinces belonging 

to the daughter of Charles VI. He laid claim 

to four dutchies, 5 that province) which his 
anceſtors had formerly been poſſeſſed of, by- 
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purchaſes and family compacts, and to which 
they indeed renounced all claim by repeated 
public acts, as being too weak to ſupport it; 
he, on the contrary, knowing himſelf ſufficient- 
ly powerful, revived thoſe pretenſions anew. 
France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony had been 
for ſome time buſied in making a new emperor, 
Bavaria preſſed France to procure for him ſome 
ſhare in the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. This elector 
laid claim to all thoſe dominions by his mani- 
feſtos, but he did not dare to claim them all 
by his miniſters. In the mean time Maria 
Thereſa, who had married the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, took poſſeſſion of all the dominions 
which had been left her by her father, and re- 
ceived the homage of the Auſtrian ſtates at 


Vienna, November 7, 1740. Bohemia and 


the provinces of Italy ſwore allegiance to her 
by their deputies, and ſhe won the affections of 


all the Hungarians, by ſubmitting to take the 


ancient coronation oath of king Andrew II. 
made in the year 1222, and which was as fol- 
lows: If I, or any of my ſucceſſors in time 
to come, ſhall attempt to violate your privi- 


« leges; it ſhall be lawful for you and your 


« deſcendants, in virtue of the promiſe I now 
„ make you, to defend yourſelves, without be- 

« ing liable to be treated as rebels.“ 
The averſion which the anceſtors of the 
arch-dutcheſs had always ſhewn to enter into 
theſe engagements with their ſubjects, and the 
prudent ſtep ſhe took on this occaſion, endear- 
ed her infinitely to the Hungarians, inſomuch 

that they who had always been endeavourin 
to throw off the yoke of the houſe of Auſtria, 
embraced that of Maria Thereſa; and, after two 
1 hundred 
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hundred years of ſedition, quarrels, and civil 


wars, they became on a ſudden devoted to a 


family for which they had formerly expreſſed 


ſo much hatred. The queen was crowned al 
Preſburg the, 24th of June, 1741; this was 


not till ſome months after her acceſſion : how- 


ever, ſhe was not the leſs conſidered as a fove- 
reign, and ſhe had already eſtabliſhed her reign 
in all hearts, by an affability and popularity 
which few of her anceſtors had ever exerciſed, 
She baniſhed from her court that form and re- 
ſtraint which frequently renders princes hate- 
ful, without ever procuring them more reſpect. 
Her aunt the arch-dutche!s, governeſs of the 
Low Countries, never ruffered any perſon to 
eat at table with her ; Maria Thereſa, on the 
contrary, admitted to her's all her ladies and 
officers of diſtinction : the deputies of the ſtate 
were permitted to ſpeak to her with freedom; 
ſhe never refuſed audience to any one, 1s no 
dagen ever departed from her preſence diſſatis- 
e Eee . 1 

Her firſt care was to make her conſort the 
grand duke of . the partner of all her 


” 


dignities and poſſeſſions, under the title of Co- 


Regent, without leſſening her own ſovereignty, 
or violating the pragmatic ſanction: ſhe men- 
tioned this her intention to the Auſtrian ſtates 
the ſame day ſhe received their homage, and 
ſoon after put it into execution. She flattered 
herſelf, even then, that the dignities with 
which ſhe adorned her royal, conſort, would 
have, prepared the way for him to the imperial 
throne ;. but ſhe had no money, and her troops 
were not only greatly 5 but diſperſed 
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in the different parts of her extenſive do- 
minions. 4515 
The king of Pruſſia cauſed a propoſal to be 
made to her, to yield the Lower Sileſia to him, 
and, in return, offered to aſſiſt her with biz 
whole intereſt, with his arms and five millions 
of our livres, in order to ſecure to her the pol. 
ſeſſion of all the reſt, and to obtain the empite 
for the Grand Duke her conſort, Some ſtateſ. 
men of no ſmall abilities thought that the 
Germanic conſtitution was now on the point 
of being overturned ; but this princeſs, whoſe 
veins were enriched with the blood of ſo many 
emperors, diſdained even the thought of ſacri- 
facing any part of her patrimony ; and though 
weak ſhe was undaunted. Numbers of Aul- 
trians, conſidering only the grandeur of the 
court of Vienna and not its weakneſs, declared 
Joudly, that the elector of Brandenbourg would 
be put under the ban of the empire. Even the 
miniſters of that monarch were daunted at the 
Tound of the Auſtrian name ; but the king, who 
ſaw clearly that it was no more than a name, 
and that from the ſtate of Europe at that time, 
he was ſure to have allies, entered Sileſia at the 
head of his troops in the month of December 
e 5 . 
At firſt it was propoſed to put the words Pr: 
Deo & patria (for God and my country) on his 
colours by way of device; but he ſtruck out 
the two firſt, ſaying, that he would not have 
the name of God blended with the quarrels of 
men ; and that his diſpute was about a province, 
and not concerning religion. He cauſed the 
Roman eagle, diſplayed in relief, to be fixed on 
the top of a gilded ſtaff, and to be arc af 
'** fore 
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fore his own regiment of guards. This air of 
novelty laid him under a kind of neceſſity of. 
being invincible. He alſo harangued his ſol- 
diers, to reſemble in every reſpe& the antient 
Romans. As ſoon as he entered Sileſia, he 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt all that province 
of which they had refuſed him a part : but hi- 
therto things remained in an uncertain ſtate. 

General Neuperg marched to the relief of 
the invaded province with, an army of 24,000 
Auſtrias, and obliged the king of Pruſſia to 
come to an engagement at Molwitz, near the 
river Neiſs. There it was that the Pruſſian in- 
fautry ſhewed what they were able to perform: 
the king's cavalry, leſs ſtrong by half than that 
of the Auſtrians, was entirely broken; the. 
firſt line of his infantry was taken in flank ;. 
the battle was given for loſt, all the king's 
baggage was pillaged, and he himſelf, in danger 
of being taken, was carried away by the croud 
that ſurrounded him: but his ſecond line of in- 


that unſhaken diſcipline to which they are ſo. 
well accuſtomed, by their inceſſant fire (which 
they repeat at leaſt five times in a minute) and 
dy charging their muſkets with their iron ram- 
pods in a moment. In a word, they gained the 
ictory, and this event became the ſignal of an 
aiverſal flame, 
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antry retrieved the fortune of the day, by 
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The King of France: unites with the Kingy 
of PRUSSIA and PoLanD, to advance 
CHARLES ALBERT, Elector of 
BAVARIA, to the Imperial Throne. That 
Prince is declared a Lieutenant-General in 
the Service of FRANeE. He is elected Em- 
peror. His Succeſſes and rapid Loſſes. 


AT the time that the king of Pruſſia ſeined 
upon Sileſia, all Europe imagined him in 
alliance with France ; but in this they were 


miſtaken, as is frequently the caſe with thoſe 


who argue only from appearances, It is cer- 
tain, that by this ſtep the king of Prufli 
hazarded a great deal, as he himſelf has ac- 
knowledged; but then he foreſaw that France 
would not let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity of ſe. 
conding him. It was the intereſt of that crown 
to favour her old ally, the elector of Bavaria, 
whoſe father had loſt his all in fighting her 
cauſe, after the battle of Hockſtet. This very 
Charles Albert, the elector of Bavaria, had 
alſo been made priſoner by the Auſtrians, 
when a child, and his very title of Bavaria taken 
from him. France now found it her intereſt 
to avenge him. It ſeemed no difficult matter 
to procure him at once the empire, and a part 
of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. By this ſtep of the 
new houſe of Lorrain, Auſtria would be de— 
prived of that ſuperiority which the old one 
had affected to have over the other princes of 
Europe; and moreover it would aboliſh the old 
rivalſhip ſubſiſting between the dependents of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, which would be effcct- 

x ws hs ing 
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ing more than Henry IV. and cardinal Riche- 
lieu had ever hoped to compaſs. 

The king of Pruffia foreſaw this revolution - 
even before it was begun, at the time that he 
ſet out for Sileſia; and it is fo true, that he 
had not concerted any meaſures with cardinal 
Fleury, that the marquiſs of Beauveau, who 
had been ſent to Berlin, to compliment the 
new king on his acceſſion, knew not, on the 
| firſt movement of the Pruſſian troops, whether 
they were deſtined againſt France or Auſtria. 
King Frederick ſaid to him, as he was going to 
| ſet out, I believe I am going to play your 
| « game; if I throw aces, we'll ſhare the win- 
«© mngy.:-- 

This was the ſole beginning of a negotiation 
then at a diſtance. The French miniſtry were 

for ſome time in diſpute which fide to take. 
Fleury, then in his eighty-fifth year, was not 
for ſtaking his reputation, his old age, and his 
country, on the hazard of a new war. The 
pragmatic ſanction ſigned, and authentically 
guarantied, was a curb upon him; but then, on 
the other hand, former treaties, made with the 
houſe of Bavaria, offered him encouragement. 
It is certain, that this war was loudly demanded, 
both by court and city, notwithſtanding that 
they afterwards joined in condemning it. 
heard a man of great diſtinction ſay, © Cardinal 
“Richelieu pulled down the houſe of Auſtria, 
and cardinal Fleury will, if he can, erect a 
© new one.” Theſe words, which came to 
the miniſter's ears, piqued him ſenſibly ; but 
did not make him change his opinion. . 

It was the count, afterwards marſhal duke of 

Belleiſle, and his brother, nephew of the fa- 


H 4. mous- 


BY 
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mous Fouquet, who, without having any 
ſhare in public affairs, or as yet any acceſs to 
the king, or any power with the cardinal, 
brought him to a reſolution. 

Marſhal Belleifle, tho' he had not done any 
thing extraordinary, had a great reputation; 
and tho' he had neither been a miniſter, or a 
general, was thought better qualified than any 
one to conduct either the army or the ſtate: 


| he ſaw things in all their points of light, and 


was the only courtier perfectly acquainted with 
the interior ſprings of government, and almoſt 
the only officer who kept up military diſcipline, 
He was naturally fond of glory and of buſineſs, 
without which there can be no true glory; he was 
exact and indefatigable, and had a taſte alike 
for the buſineſs of negotiation, and that of the 
cabinet and the field: but a very bad ſtate of 
health frequently deſtroyed the fruits of theſe 
oreat talents. Always in aCtion, and always 
full of projects, the ſtrength of his body was 
not ſufficient to ſupport the efforts of his . 
He was alike admired for his politeneſs as 

couttier, and for his honeſt frankneſs as a Col. 


dier. He found the means to perſuade, without 


the gift of eloquence, by always appearing to 


be perſuaded himſelf. He wrote in a plain and 


common ſtile; and to read his diſpatches, one 
would not ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of Much 
ſtrong and active ideas, 

The chevalier de Belleiſle, his brother, had 


the ſame ambition and the ſame views, but 


ſomewhat deeper ; this was the reſult of a hale 


conſtitution, which enabled him to ſupport the 


greateſt fatigues of buſineſs. His air was more 
gloomy than that of his brother, and not {ſc 
engaging: 
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engaging; but he ſubdued thoſe hearts into which 
his brother had inſinuated himſelf. His elo- 
quence was like his courage; and under an 
appearance of reſerve and deep thoughtfulneſs, 
one might perceive ſomething very powerful ;. 
in a wotd, he was capable of planning, under- 
taking, and executing any thing. 

Theſe two men, not more united by the ties 
of blood than by the parity of ideas, undertook : 
to change the face of all Europe. The. car-- 
dinal oppoſed their plan of operations: he. 
even delivered his opinion againſt it to the king 
in writing: and now, if he had been deſirous to 
have ended his career in a truly glorious man- 
ner, he ſhould have retired from buſineſs; but? 
he had not reſolution enough to quit the miniſ- 
try, and to live retired, ' though in the very- 
brink of the grave: in a word, the marſhal and: 
his brother had the management of all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, and the old cardinal' ſeemed” 
to preſide at the head of: an. undertaking. Which: 
he diſapproved. 

Every thing in the W ſeemed PAY 
favour the ſcheme : marſhal” Belleiſle was ſent 
to the king of Pruſſia, then in his camp at. 
Frankfort, and from thence to Dreſden, to ſet- 
tle the vaſt projects which: the concurrence of. 
ſo many princes: ſeemed to render © infallible. 
He in every thing agreed with the king of 
Pruffia, who promiſed, by a private writing, 
not to make peace without the knowledge | of. 
his allies. Belleiſle from thence” went into 
Saxony, where he gained. ſuch. an aſcendancy- 
over the minds of that court, that they pro- 
miſed him, as he himſelf has told me, to march 


a body of troops even before the ſigning 'of: the.” 
H 5 treaty.. 


- 
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treaty., The marſhal alſo negotiated. in. all the 
courts of Germany, and was, the life, and ſoul 
of that body which was to procure. the empire, 
and the hereditary crowns of the houſe. of 
Auftria, for a prince who could do nothing 
for himſelf, France furniſhed the eleftor of 
Bavaria at one and the ſame time with. money, 
allies, votes, and arms; he had promiſed 
twenty thouſand of his own troops, hut could 
hardly raiſe twelve thouſand, though, afhſted 
with French money. The king ſent, him the 
army he had promiſed him, and, at, the ſame 
time, by letters patent“, created him bis lieu- 
tenant- general, whom he was about to make 
emperar. of Germany.) oo nh a 
The elector of Bavaria, thus ſtrengthened, 
eaſily penetrated into Auftria, while Maria 
Tbereſa could, with difficulty, . make head 
againft the king of Pruffia, He ſoon made 
himſelf. maſter of Paſſau, an imperial city, 
governed. by. its biſhop. This place ſeparates 
Upper Auſtria from Bavaria. He advanced as 
far as Lintz, the capital of Upper Auftria, and 
ſome of his parties ſkirmiſhed within, three 
leagues of Vienna. The alarm was now ſpread, 
the whole city was in confuſion, and they pre- 
pared for a ſiege with all expedition; one whole 
ſuburb and a palace, bordering on the forti- 
fieations, are entirely deſtroyed. The Danube 
is covered with veſſels tranſporting the moſt 
valuable effects of the inhabitants to places 
of greater, ſecurity. The elector of Bavaria 
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even ſends. a ſummons to count Kevenhuller, 


governor of Vienna. 


England and Holland were at that time far 


from holding in their hands that balance to 


which they had long pretended. The ſtates- 
eneral kept a profound ſilence on ſeeing mar- 
ſhal Maillebois* army, which was then in Weſt. 


phalia; and this ſame army over-awed the king 
of England, who trembled for the ſafety of 
his Hanoverian dominions, where he then re- 
| fided. He had raiſed twenty-five thouſand 


men to ſuccour Maria Thereſa, and at the head 


of this very army, he was obliged to abandon 


her and ſign a neutrality. His domeſticks were 


furniſhed with paſſports for their perſons and 
baggage by the French general, to carry them 


to London, and the king himſelf returned by 


the way of Weſtphalia and Holland. 


At that time there was not one prince, either 


within or without the empire, who ſupported 
that pragmatic ſanction which ſo many of 


them had guarantied. Vienna, weakly fortified 


on that ſide where it was threatened, could not 
have held out long. Thoſe who were beſt ac- 
quainted with Germany, and the ſtate of pub- 


lic affairs, looked upen that city as good as 


taken, by which the affiftance which Maria 
Thereſa might otherwiſe have drawn from the 
Hungarians, would have been cut off, her 
dominions laid entirely open to the arms of the 


conqueror, all claims ſettled, and peace reſtored 
to the empire, and to Europe. And even car- 
dinal de Fleury was ſo much encouraged by 
thoſe favourable difpoſitions in a project, for 
which he had in the beginning ſo great a repug- 
nance, that he ſaid * u officers, who waited 
N ..on 
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on him late to take leave, Gentlemen, 
« this will not be a long buſineſs, and J hope 

sto ſee you again very ſoon.“ | 
The courage and reſolution of Maria Thereſa 
ſeemed to encreaſe with the difficulties ſhe had 
to ſurmount; ſhe had quitted Vienna to throw 
herſelf into the arms of the Hungarians, whom 
her father and anceſtors had treated with ſo 
much ſeverity, Having aſſembled the four 
orders of the ſtate at Preſbourg, ſhe appeared 
in the midſt of them, holding in her arms her 
eldeſt ſon, then an infant in his cradle, and 
addreſſing herſelf to them in Latin, which 
tongue ſhe ſpoke perfectly well, ſhe expreſſed 
herielf nearly in theſe words:“ Forſaken by 
„ my friends, perſecuted by my enemies, and 
« attacked by my neareſt relation, I have no 
«© other reſource but your fidelity, your courage, 
„and my own conſtancy: to your care 1 
« ſurrender the daughter and ſon of your 
« kings, who from you expect their ſafety.” 
All the palatines, ſoftened, and, at the ſame 
time, animated by this ſhort ſpeech, drew 
their ſabres, crying out with one voice, Moria- 
mur pro rege naſiro Maria Thereſa, ** Let us 
die for our king Maria Thereſa;” for it is to 
be obſerved, they always give the title of king 
to their queens 3 and never in fact did princeſs 
better deſerve that title. They ſhed tears in 
taking the oath to defend her, her eyes alone 
were dry; but when ſhe withdrew with her 
maids of honour, thoſe tears which the great- 
neſs of her ſoul had hitherto ſupprefled, burſt 
forth in abundance, She was at this time with 
child, and had written, not long before, to 
ber mother in-law, the dutcheſs of . 8 
| . theſe 
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theſe words; © I, as yet, know not whether 
« ſhall have a ſingle town left wherein to be 
« brought to bed.” 6:4 

In this condition ſhe excited the zeal of the 
Hungarians. England and Holland rouſed in 
her behalf, and ſupplied her with money; ſhe 
correſponded with all the ſtates of the empire; 
negotiated with the king of Sardinia, while her 
provinces furniſhed her with ſoldiers, 

The whole kingdom of England took part in 
her diſtreſſes. The Engliſh are not a people 
who wait to know their ſovereign's opinion 
before they give theirs. Some private perſons 
propoled a free-gift for this princeſs. The 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, whoſe huſband had 
fought for Charles VI. aſſembled the principal 
ladies of London, whom ſhe induced to ad- 
vance, for this cauſe, an hunderd thouſand 
pounds ſterling, herſelf ſubſcribing forty thou- 
ſand of the ſum. The queen of Hungary had 
the greatneſs of ſoul to decline accepting of 
this money, which was ſo generouſly offered 
her, reſolved to wait for ſuch ſums as ſhould 
* granted by the nation in parliament aſſem- 
be,. tabg 62-1 REY . 

It was generally believed, that the victorious 
armies of France and Bavaria would have 
marched to the ſiege of Vienna; what the ene- 
my fears ſhould be al ways carried into execution. 
This was one of thoſe deciſive ſtrokes, one of 
thoſe lucky opportunities, which fortune pre- 
ſents once, and if neglected, is never to be re- 
covered afterwards, I he eleCtor of Bavaria had 
entertained thoughts of taking Viennaz but he 
had made no preparations for the ſiege, and 
had neither artillery nor ammunition, Car- 

dinal 
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dinal Fleury had not extended his views ſo far 
as to put has capital into the elector's hands; 
be generally confined himſelf to projects of a 
middling nature; he was for dividing the ſpoils 
befare he had them, and did not intend that 
the emperor of his making ſhould enjoy the 
whole ſucceſſion. 

The French army, commanded by the elector 
of Bavaria, and reinforced with 20,000 Saxons, 
marched: towards Prague in Nov. 1741. Count 
Maurice of Saxony, natural brother to the king 
of Poland, took the place by eſcalade. This 
general, who inherited from his father his very 
extraordinary bodily ſtrength, as well as his 
real worth and ſweetnefs of temper, was more- 
over endued with the greateſt talents for war. 
His great reputation induced the people of 
Courland to elect him their duke; but Ruſſia, 
having wreſted from him what he had received 
from the unanimous ſuffrages of a whole peo- 
ple, he conſoled himſelf in the ſervice of 
France, and the ſocial pleaſures of a nation, 
which was not. as yet- ſufficiently acquainted 
with his merit. _ 

It was neceſſary that Nabe ſhould be taken 
ina few days, or the enterpriſe abandoned, They 
were in want of proviſions, the ſeaſon was far 
advanced, and the town, tho' poorly fortified, 
could eaſily reſiſt the firſt attack. General 0. 
gilvy, an Iriſhman by birth, commanded in the 
place with a garriſon of 3000 men, and the 
grand duke was in full march with an army of 
30,000 to its relief, and on the 25th of No- 
vember was actually within five leagues of it, 
when that very night the French and Saxons 
made an aſſault upon the town. 

. They 
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They made two attacks. under cover. of a 
deſperate fire from their artillery, which drew: 
the attention of the whole garriſon to that fide. 
In the mean time, count Saxe ſilently had a 
ſingle ladder fixed to the rampart of the New 
Town, in a part very diſtant from that where 
the aſſault was given. It happened that the lad- 
der was not long enough, which obliged them 
to make up the deficiency by hand- barrows. 
Monſieur de Chevert, at that time Lieut. Col. 
of the regiment of Beauſſe, was the firſt man 
that mounted. He was followed by marſhal 
Broglio's eldeſt ſon, They reach the rampart, 
and find only one centinel at ſome diſtance, 
They are ſoon followed by numbers, and make 
themſelves maſters of the place. The whole 
garriſon lay down their arms, and general 
Ogilvy with bis 3000 men ſurrender priſoners 
of war. Count Saxe ſaved the town ſrom be- 
ing pillaged, and, What was very extraordinary, 
the conquerors and the conquered were mixed 
pell-mell for three days; French, Saxons, Ba- 
varians, and Bohemians, walked the ſtreets in 
common without diſtinction and without ſhed- 
ding a drop of blood. Thus Prague was taken 
by eſcalade. 1 

The elector of Bavaria, who was juſt arrived 
at the camp, tranſmitted an account of this 
ſucceſs. to the king, in ſuch terms as a general 
would addreſs. the prince whoſe armies. he com- 
manded, He made, his public entry into the 
capital of Bohemia the ſame day on which it 
was taken, and was crowned in the month of 
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| December. In the mean time, the grand duke 
| finding he had not been able to ſave the town, 


and that ſubſiſtence failed in the quarters which 
| | | he 
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he occupied, retired to the ſouthern part of 
the province, and left the command of the ar- 

my to his brother prince Charles of Lorrain. 
During theſe tranſactions the king of Pruſſia 
made himſelf maſter of Moravia, a province 
that lies between Bohemia and Sileſia; ſo that 
Maria Thereſa ſeemed overpowered on all fides. 
Her competitor had been crowned archduke of 
Auſtria at Lintz; he had been lately crowned 
king of Bohemia at Prague, from whence he 
went to Frankfort to receive the imperial dia- 
dem, under the name of Charles VII. All 
the electors had ſuſpended the vote of Bohe- 
mia, while that province remained in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the queen of Hungary, on pretext, 
that a woman had no right of ſuffrage, 
T be eleQor of Bavaria, now maſter of Prague, 
might at the inſtant of election have made uſe 
of the vote of Bohemia in his own favour; 
but as he had no need of it, he ſuffered it to 

lie dormant. ORs | n 
Marſhal Belleiſle, who had followed him from 
Prague to Frankfort, appeared rather as one 
of the principal electors than as the ambaſſador 
of France. He managed all the votes, and 
directed all the negotiations; he received all 
the honours due to the repreſentative of a king 
who beſtowed the imperial crown, The elec- 
tor of Mentz, whois preſident of the eleCtion, 
gave him the right hand in his own palace; 
and the ambaſſador, on the contrary, gave the 
right hand in his own houſe to electors only, 
taking place of all other princes. His inſttuc- 
tions as plenipotentiary were delivered to the 
German Chancery in French, although that 
court had formerly required all ſuch papers bo 
| 1 155 6 
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be preſented in the Latin tongue, as being the 
proper language of 'a government which aſ- 
ſumes the title and denomination of the Roman 
empire. | 5 5 

Charles Albert was elected in the moſt tran- 
quil and ſolemn manner on rhe 4th of January, 
1742. He now appeared covered with glory, 
and at the ſummit of happineſs; but fortune 
ſoon put on a different aſpect, and his very ele- 
vation rendered him one of the moſt unfortu- 
nate princes upon earth, i 


Rapid diſaſters which followed the ſucceſſes of 
the Emperor CHARLES ALBERT of 
BAVARIA. eee 


Every thing retrieved again by LEWIS XV. 
: and Marſhal Sax x. 

T HE fault that had been committed in not 
providing a ſufficient number of caval 
began now to be felt. Marſhal Belleiſle was 
ſick at Frankfort, and beſides, he could not at 
one and the ſame time conduct negotiations, 
and command an army at a diſtance, Miſun- 
derſtandings began to ariſe among the allies, 
the Saxons complained greatly of the Pruſſians, 
theſe of France, and theſe latter cried out like- 

wiſe in their turn. 7, 
Maria Thereſa was ſupported by her own 
magnanimity, and by the money of England, 
Holland, and Venice, by loans on Flanders, but 
above all, by the deſperate ardour of her troops, 
which ſhe aſſembled from all quarters. The 
French army was deftroyed by fatigue, 8 2 
9 neſs, 
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| neſs, and deſertion; their leaders had but little 
credit, and recruits were difficult to be got. 
The French did not find the ſame fortune as 
Guſtavus Adolphus, who opened his campaign 
in Germany with leſs than 10,000 men, yct 
in a ſhort time found his forces encreaſed to 
30,000, augmenting them in proportion as he 
advanced, | 

The French army, which on its entering Bo— 
hemia, ſhould have amounted to 45, ooo men, 
conſiſted on its leaving France of no more than 
32,000, and in this number there was but 80co 
horſe. Every day then weakened the victori- 
ous French, and added new ftrength to the Au- 
ſtrians. Prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to 
the Grand Duke, was in the heart of Bohe- 
mia, at the head of 35,000 effective men. The 
country was in his intereſt, and he began a de- 

fenſive war very ſucceſsfully, by keeping the 
enemy in continual alarms, cutting off their 
convoys, and harraſſing them perpetually on all 
ſides, by ſwarms of huſſars, croats, pandours, 
and talpaches. „ 

The pandours are Sclavonians, inhabiting the 
banks of the Drave, and the Save; they wear 
long cloaks, and in their girdles they carry 
piſtols, a ſabre, and a poignard, _ 

The talpaches are Hungarian infantry ; they 
go armed with a muſket, two piſtols, and a 
ſabre. e 
The croats, called in France cravates, are the 
militia of Croatia. ; 

The huſſars are Hungarian cavalry, mounted 
upon ſmall horſes, which are extremely ſwift 
and hardy. Theſe fall upon, and cut off, ad- 
vanced poſts that are weak and not prger's 

| up- 
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ſupported with cavalry, which was every where 
the caſe of the French and Bavarian troops. 
The elector of Bavaria thought a ſmall number 


of troops would be ſufficient to ſecure a vaſt extent 


of country, which it was imagined the queen 
of Hungary was in no condition to retake ; but 
herein he was deceived, Every thing was re— 
taken, and the ſeat of war was at length tranſ- 
ported from the Danube to the Rhine, | 
Cardinal Fleury, on ſeeing all his hopes 
diſconcerted, and ſo fair a beginning ſuc- 
ceeded by ſuch a train of diſaſters, wrote a 
letter to general Konigſeck, which was deii- 
vered to him by marſhal Belleifle, In this let- 


ter the cardinal excuſes himſelf on the ſcore of 
the war, which, he ſays, was undertaken againſt 
his conſent ; and acknowledges, that he had 


been hurried out of his own meaſures. © Many 
people, ſays he, know how ſtrenuouſſy -I 
„ oppoſed the reſolutions which have been 
taken; and that I was, in a manner, com- 
pelled to acquieſce in them. Your excellency 


© js too well acquainted: with all that paſſed, 
cc 


cc 
cc 


A. 


undone to determine the king to enter into a 
league ſo, contrary to my liking and my 
& "principles... | 
The only anſwer the queen of Hungary 
made, was by cauſing the cardinal's letter to 
be printed. It was ealy to foreſee the ill effects 
this letter muſt have produced. In the firſt 
place the whole blame of the war was 
thrown upon the very general who was com- 
miſſioned to negotiate with count Konigſeck; 
and to render his perſon, odious was not the 
way to make his negotiations ſucceſsful]. 
ws og ___ Secondly, 


not to-gueſs at the perſon who left nothing 
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Secondly, this letter plainly acknowledged a 
weakneſs in the miniſtry; and he muſt have 
had a very ſlender knowledge of mankind who 
could not foreſee that advantage would he 
taken of this weakneſs, that the allies of France 
would grow cool upon it, and her enemies ga- 
ther more courage. | 

The cardinal, finding his letter made public, 
wrote a ſecond, in which he complains to the 
Auſtrian general, and ſays, „ "That he ſhall 
* not hereafter write his mind ſo freely to 
© him.” This ſecond letter did him more 
harm than the firſt. Indeed, he diſavowed them 
both in the public papers; and this diſavowal, 
of which no one was the dupe, crowned all 
thoſe imprudent proceedings that milder judges 
excuſed in an old man of eighty-ſeven, worn 
out with a ſeries of il] ſucceſs. At length, the 
emperor offered propoſals for a peace to the 
court of London, and particularly to ſecularize 
the two biſhoprics in diſpute in favour of Ha- 
nover ; but the Engliſh minſtry, not thinking 
the emperor's interpoſition in the leaſt neceſſary 
towards obtaining theſe biſhoprics, inſulted his 
propoſals by making them public ; and the em- 
peror found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
diſavowing his offers of peace, as cardinal Fleury 
had diſowned the war. | 

The diſpute now became warmer than ever ; 
France on the one hand, and England on the 
other, under the name of auxiliaries, though 
principals in fact, ſtrove to graſp the ballance of 
Europe ſword in hand. Holland at length de- 
clared in favour of Maria Thereſa, | Germany, 
Flanders, and Italy, were alternately the theatre 
of war, as happened in the year 1701: and Ne 
3 | | houſe 
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houſe of Bourbon was, for the ſecond time, ob- 
liged to ſupport a war againſt almoſt all the 
powers of Europe. I 2 0 


At the begianing of the Chapter concerning the 
War between France and England in the 
Tear 1756. 


Vol. VIII. ch. 196. EUROPE, in general, 
page 70. — never beheld ſuch glo- 
SL a. rious days as from the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
to the beginning of the year 1756. Trade flou- 
riſhed from Peterſbourg to Cadiz, the fine arts 
were every where cheriſhed, and a mutual in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſted between all nations; fo that 

Europe reſembled a large family reconciled, 
after having been at a long variance, The new 
misfortunes which were about to befall this part 
of the world, ſeemed foretold by the dreadful 
earthquakes which were felt in divers of its 
provinces, but more terribly in Liſbon than 
elſewhere. The greateſt part of that capital 

was thrown to the ground, and buried in its 
ruins upwards of thirty thouſand of its inha- 
bitants, This ſearful ſcourge extended itſelf to 
Spain; the little town of Setubal (commonly 
called St. Ubes) was almoſt wholly deſtroyed, 
and others conſiderably damaged. The ſea, 
making a breach over the walls of Cadiz, car- 
ried away every thing it met in its paſſage, 
Theſe” ſhocks were not confined to Europe 
alone, the oppoſite country of Africa had its 
ſhare in the deſolation; and the ſame day that 
the misfortune befel Liſbon, a whole 2 of 
5 8 rabs 
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Arabs in the neighbourhood of Morocco were 
ſwallowed up by the opening of the earth, and 
the cities of Fez and Mequinez were even greater 
ſufferers than Liſbon. | 

This dire diſaſter ſhould have made mankind 
look into themſelves, and conſider, that, as the 
common victims of fate, they ought to com- 
fort, inſtead of oppreſſing, each other: The Por- 
tugueſe imagined they ſhould deprecate the wrath 
of Heaven, by burning the Jews and others of 
their fellow creatures at an Auto da Fe, or Act 
of Faith, as it is called, which other nations 
look upon as an act of inhumanity, and even at 
that time the other powers of Europe were pre- 
paring to ſtain with blood the earth that as yet 
trembled under tNeif Feet, | 
The firſt fatal cataſtrophe happened in Swe- 
den; that kingdom had been changed to a re- 


public, in which the ſovereign was no more 


than the principal magiſtrate, He was obliged 
to comply with the majority of votes in the ſe- 
nate; the ſtates which were compoſed of the 
nobles, the burghers, the clergy, and the pea- 
fants, had a power of altering the laws of the 
ſenate, but the king could not 

Certain of the nobles, more attached to the 
perſon of their prince than to the new laws of 
the country, entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
the ſenate in his favour, the plot was diſcovered, 
and the conſpirators puniſhed with death. And 
| what in a government purely monarchical would 
have paſſed for a virtuous and meritorious deed, 
was deemed an infamous and treaſonable act in 
a country betome free. Thus the ſame actions 
are virtuous or criminal according to times and 
places. | s { 9 


This 
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'This affair alienated the minds of the Swedes 
from their king, and was pattly the occaſion of 
their declaring war againſt Frederick, king of 
Pruſſia, whoſe fiſter had been married to the king 
of Sweden. | 3 | | | 
The revolutions which the king of Pruſſia 
and his enemies were preparing at that time, 
were like a flame ſmothering beneath the em- 
bers, that ſoon afterwards burſt forth with fur 


to the deſolation of Europe; but the firſt ſparks 
came from America, 


The WAR in GERMANY. 


An Elector of Brandenbourg alone oppoſes the 
Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, and the En- 
pires of Germany and Ruſſia, _ 


MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


LEWIS XIV. has been admired for making 
head alone againſt Germany, England, 
Italy, and Holland, joined in league againſt 
him. We have ſeen an event till more extra- 
ordinary: an elector of Brandenbourg, who alone 
| has ſtood againſt the united forces of the houſes 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, Ruſſia, Sweden, and 
one half of the empire. 1 Re 
This is a prodigy which can only be attri- 
buted to the excellent diſcipline of his troops, 
and the ſuperior genius of their leader. Chance 
may decide the fate of one battle; but when we 
ſte the weaker party reſiſting thoſe ſo much ſu- 
perior to him, for the ſpace of ſeven years toge- 
ther, in a country altogether open, we can no 
e longer 
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longer ſuppoſe this to be the work of fortune; 
and, in this reſpect, the preſent war differs from 
all thoſe which have hitherto' ravaged the ſace of 
the earth. | aol | 

We have already taken notice that the ſe. 
cond king of Pruſſia, who was the only ſo- 
vereign of Europe poſſeſſed of a treaſure, and 
who had brought his troops to good diſci- 
pline, eſtabliſhed a new kind of power in Ger- 
many. We have ſeen alſo how the prepara- 
tions made by the father emboldened the fon 
alone to brave the Auſtrian power, and ſeize 
upon Sileſia. 1 8 

The empreſs queen was waiting with pati- 
ence for a favourable opportunity to repoſſeſs 
herſelf of that province. It would formerly 
have been a matter of indifference to the other 
powers of Europe, whether a petty country an- 
nexed to Bohemia belonged to one houſe or to 
another ; but politics, like the other ideas of 
the human mind, having been refined rather 
than improved of late, this trifling diſpute has 
put arms into the hands of above half a million 
of men. There never had been ſo great a 
number of effective fighting men, either in the 
cruſades, or in the irruptions of the conquerors 
of Aſia. The following is the manner in which 
this great ſcene opened. 283 

Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruflia, was cloſely 
allied with the empreſs queen Maria Thexeſa, 
by ancient treaties, by their common intereſt, 
which united them againſt the Ottoman empire, 
and by a mutual inclination. Auguſtus Ill. 
king of Poland, and eleor of Saxony, who 
had been reconciled to the empreſs queen, and 
was naturally attached to Ruſſia, to whom he 

4 N was 
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was indebted for his title of king of Poland, 
rr is. 3s. 0 6 a 2 
was intimately connected with both princeſſes. 
Theſe, three, powers, bad each their ſubjeRs of 
complaint; againſt Frederick king of Pruſſia. 
Maria Thereſa ſaw Sileſia rent from her patri- 
mony. Auguſtus and his council wanted re- 
paration for the ravages committed in Saxony, 
by the king of Pruffia, in the war of Forty-one, 
and there were ſome complaints of à perſonal 

Theſe three powers, all equally exaſperated. 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, entered into the 
moſt intimate correſpondenee, che effects of 
which were greatly feared by that prince. Au- 
ſttia was augmenting her forces, thoſe of Eliza- 
beth were feady; but the king of Poland, 


elector of Saxony, was not in a. condition to 


undertake any thing; his electoral finances 
were exhauſted, and he had no place of any 
ſtrength to ſtop the Pruſſians from marching to 
Dreſden, And as order and œconomy had ren- 
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It was at this period, as we have elſewhere 
obſerved “, that the ancient feuds between the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, which had ſub- 
ſiſted ever ſince the time of the emperor Charles 
V. and Francis I. of France, gave place to a 
reconcilation . and friendly union, which ap- 

ared ſincere and permanent, and which greatly 
forpriled all Europe. This union was, by the 
Engliſh parliament, called an unnatural alliance; 
but when the Engliſh wanted to reign maſters, 
it was a very natural one, and in no wiſe. con- 
travened the peace of Weſtphalia, It appeared 
highly propable that theſe two powerful houfes, 
thus united and ſeconded by Ruſſia, Sweden, 
and ſeveral of the German powers, might keep 
the reſt of Europe in awe. EIS... 


- 


The treaty was ſigned at Verſailles, be- 
tween Lewis XV. and Maria Thereſa. The 
abbe de Bernis, afterwards cardinal, had the 
ſole honour of bringing about this famous 
treaty, which overturned all the edifice of 
cardinal Richelieu, and, in all appearance, 
erected another, more noble and extenſive on 
its ruins,” De Bernis was ſoon afterwards made 
miniſter of ſtate, and almoſt as ſoon diſgraced, _ 

This ſtep only ferved to make the king of 
Pruſſia more alert to take the field, He marched 
his troops into Saxony, which was in a man- 
ner defenceleſs, deſigning to make this province 
a kind of rampart againſt the Auſtrian power, 
and a way to come at her more effectually. He 
immediately made himſelf maſter of Leipſick, 
and apart of his army appeared before the gates 
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of:Dreſden. King Auguſtus thereupon retired, 
as his father had done before the victorious. 
Charles XII. He quitted his capital, and went 
to his camp at Pirnav, in the neighbourhood 
of Konigſtein, on the road to Bohemia, and 
on the borders of the Elbe, where he thought 
himſelf in ſafety. | 

Frederick then enters Dreſden as a maſter, 
though under the name of a protector. 'The 
queen of Poland, daughter to the emperor 
foliph, had refuſed to join her conſort in his 
flight, and remained in the city. They de- 
manded of her the keys of the public archives; 
and upon her refuſing to deliver them up, pre- 
pared to break open the doors. The queen then 
places herſelf in their way, hoping that they 
would reſpect her perſon and courage; bur, 
without regarding either, they forcibly opened, 
in her fight, the ſacred depoſits of the ſtate, 
It was eſpecially neceſſary for the king of Pruſ- 
lia to get into his hands authentic proofs of 
the deſigns of the elector of Saxony againſt him. 
He ſucceeded, and found ſufficient teſtimonies 
of the apprehenſiohs they had of him; and yet 
theſe very apprehenſions, which ought to have 
induced the court of Dreſden to put itſelf in a 
poſture of defence, only ſerved to make it the 
vid im of a powerful neighbour; and it was too 
late perceived, that Saxony, conſidering the 
ſituation in which it had been for ſuch a num- 
ber of years, ought to have given all its atten- 
tion to warlike concerns inſtead of pleaſure.. 
There are certain fituations, in which the only 
alternative leſt is to prepare for reſiſtance, to 
conquer or to periſh. ' Ty il Mi al 

I 2 | On 
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On the firſt news of this invaſion, the aulic 
council of the empire declared the king of 
Pruſſia a diſturber of the public peace, and a 
rebel; but it was not eaſy to give this denun- 
Ciation any weight againſt a prince who had 
an hundred and fifty thouſand fighting men un- 
der his command. He anſwered their ediQs 
by giving battle to the Auſtrian army; whence 
he marched to thit on the confines of wa, 
near a village called Lowoſitz. 

This firſt battle was not deciſive, as fo the 
numbers ſlain on either fide; but it proved ſo 
with reſpect to its conſequences. The king, 
in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the Auſtrians, 
blocked up the Saxons ia their camp at Pirnau; 
and the king of Poland's little army, conſiſting 
only of about thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
men, ſurrendered priſoners of war in a week 
after the battle. 1 | 

Auguſtus, in this very extraordinary capitu- 
lation, which was the only military event that. 
happened between him and the king of Pruffia, 
only requeſted that his own regiment of guards 
might not be made priſoners; but he w-s 
anſwered by Frederick, „that he could not 
* grant that requeſt, for that he was very cer- 
„ tain theſe guards would ſerve againſt him, 
„ and he did not chuſe to be at the trouble cf 
« taking them twice.“ IT his reply was a ter- 
rible leſſon to all princes to make themſelves 
powerful, when they have a powerful neigh- 
bour, 

The king of Poland, hands thus loſt is 
electorate and his army, was neceſſitated to ap- 
ply to his enemy for paſſports, to carry him. in · 


to Poland, which were very readily granted ; 
| an 
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and they had morcover the inſulting politeneſs 
to furniſh him with poſt-horſes. He went then 
from his hereditary into his elective dominions, 
where he found not a ſingle perſon willing to 
take up arms to ſupport their ſovereign. The 
whole electorate of Saxony was put under con- 
tribution, and the king of Pruſſia found ſuffi- 
cient ſupplies in the countries he had invaded, 
to defray the expences of carrying on the war. 
The queen of Poland, who had not followed 
her huſband, remained behind in Dreſden, 
where the died a ſhort time afterwards of 
grief. All Europe pitied the ſufferings of this 
diſtreſſed family; but in the courſe of theſe 
calamities, there were a thouſand other families 
that experienced as great ſufferings, though not 
.of ſo public a nature, The civil magiſtrates'of 
Leipſick made remonſtrances againſt the con- 
.. tributions which the victor had impoſed on 
them, and which they declared themfelves ut- 
terly incapable of railing : they were anſwered 
by being thrown into priſon, and they paid the 
ſums demanded. e ook wt 
Never have ſo many battles been fought as 
during the courſe of this war. The Ruſſians 
entered the Pruſſian territories by the way of 
Poland. The French, now auxiliaries to the 
queen'of Hungary, fought for the recovery of 
Sileſia; a country, which a few years be- 
fore, they had aſſiſted to take from her, when 
allies of the king of Pruſſia, The king of 
England, who had formerly ſhewn himſelf the 
moſt zealous ſupporter of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was now become its moſt formidable enemy. 
Sweden, that in the preceding war, had ftriick 
at the very exiſtence of that houſe, now fent 
n 13 Ats 
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Its forces to ſetve in its armies againſt the king 
of Pruffia, for a ſubſidy of nine hundred thou- 
land franks : theſe troops weie guilty of the 
leaſt ravages of any. 

Germany now beheld itſelf torn to pieces 
by many more national troops than in the 
| famous thirty years war. | 
While the Ruſſians were marching through 
Poland to the. aſſiſtance of the empreſs queen, 
the French entered Germany by the duchy:of 
Cleves, and by Weſel, which had been aban- 
doned by the Pruſſians, and took all the coun- 
ty of Heſſe; they then bent their march to- 
wards the electorate of Hanover, in order to 
give battle to an army of Engliſh, Hanoverians, 
and Heſſians, commanded by the ſame duke of 
Cumberland who had attacked Lewis XV. at 
Fontenoy. 0 e 
The king of Pruſſia went in ſearch of the 
Auſtrian army in Bohemia, and at the ſame 
time left a conſiderable body of troops to make 
head againſt the Ruſfians. The troops of the 
empire, called the army of execution, were order- 
ed to penetrate into Saxony, now intirely in the 
poſſeſhon of the Pruſſians. Thus Germany 
was at once a prey to ſix formidable armies, 
that devoured her very vitals. 

The king of Pruſſia marched immediately 
to attack prince Charles of Lorrain, the em- 
. brother, and general Brown, near 

rague. The battle was bloody; but the Prul- 
tian army proved victorious, and obliged a part 
of the Auſtiian infantry to take ſhelter in the 
city of Prague, in which they were blocked up 
by the victorious troops, for above two months. 
'] hete were a great number of princes in obe 
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town. Proviſions began to grow ſcarce, and 
it was genetally believed that Prague would fall 


a ſacrifice, and that the houſe of Auſtria would 


ſuffer more from Frederick than it had done 
from Guſtavus Adolphus, _ 3 

But the conqueror loſt all the fruits of his 
ſucceſs, by graſping at every thing at once. 
Count Caunitz, prime miniſter of the empreſs 
queen, a man as active in the cabinet, as the 
king of Pruffia was in the field, had already 
aſſembled an army under the command of mar- 
ſhal Daun. The king of Pruſſia did not beſi- 
tate an inſtant to attack this army, in hopes 
that the reputation of his late victories would 
ſtrike a terror into the enemy's troops. This 
army once diſperſed, Prague muſt neceſſarily 


eapitulate after a ſhort bombardment; and he 


was then' abſolute maſter of Germany.” Mar- 
ſhal Daun had entrenched his army on the 
brow of a hill, The Pruffians 'attacked the 
trenches ſeven different times, with incredible 
fury, and were as often repulſed. Frederick 
loft near twenty-five thouſand men, killed 
wounded, runaways, and deſerters. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who was ſhut up in Prague, 
made a ſally, and purſued the Pruffians. The 
change in the face of things was now as great 
as the king of Pruſſia's hopes and exploits had 
been before this event. LE, 

The French, on their fide, powerfully ſupport- 
ed Maria Thereſa. The marechal d'Eftrees 
who commanded their army, had already paſled 
the Weſer, and followed cloſe upon the duke 


of Cumberland, who was marching towards 


Minden; he came up with that general at Haſ- 
tenbeck, gave him battle, and gained a complete 
5 80 ef 14 victory 
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victory. The princes of Conde and la Marche 
Conti gave the firft proofs of their military ta- 
lents in this battle, and the blood- royal of France 
diſputed the honour of the field with that of 
England. And here let us obſerye, that, by ſome 
intrigues at court, the marſhal d' Eſtrèes had been 
removed from the command of the army, and 
the orders were already gone forth to put this af. 
front upon him, when he gained this victory. 
The courtiers pretended to find. fault with him 
for not having conquered the whole electorate 
of Hanover, and not having marched as far as 
Magdebourg. They thought that every thing 
was to be terminated in a ſingle campaign. 
Such was the confidence of the French court in 
the year 1741, when, after having made an em- 
peror, it thought to diſpoſe of all the dominions 
of the houſe of Auſtria; and in the beginning 
of the age of Lewis XIV. when that monarch 
and Philip V. of Spain, having made themſelves 
maſters of Italy and Flanders, and being ſe- 
conded by two electors, thought to give Jaws to 
all Europe, and found themſelves miſerably de- 
ceived, | | - 


ConTINUATION of MemoRABLE EvenTs. 


The Engliſh Army obliged to capitulate. The 
Affair of Roſbach, Revolutions. | 


F HE French miniſtry had diſpatched mar- 
4 fhal Richelieu to take the command of the 
army from d*Eſtrees, before it was acquainted 
wich the important victory that general had 
gained. Marſhal Richelieu, remarkable for the 

VF 
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charms of his perſon and underſtanding, and fa- 
mous by the defence of Genoa and the taking of 
Minorca, marched to give the duke of Cumber- 
land battle, whom he obliged to retreat before 
him as far as the mouth of the Elbe, where 
he compelled him to capitulate with his whole 
army. This capitulation was more fingular 
and glorious than the moſt complete victory 
would have been, By the articles of the con- 
vention, the duke of Cumberland obliged him- 
ſelf to retire beyond the Elbe, and to Teave the 
country open to the operations of the French 
againſt the king of Pruflia, 

The ruin of that monarch now ſeemed inevit- 
able, The ſevere defeat he had met with before 
Prague, and another where his troops had 
ſuffered near Landſhut on the confines of Sile- 
ſia, and lately a battle, which he had hazarded 
with the Ruſſians, and in which neither {ide had 
the victory, had weakened him almoſt beyond 
a poſſibility of recovery. | 

He was in danger of being weihen in on one 
fide by the army under marſhal Richelieu, and 
by that of the empire on the other, while the 
Auſtrians and Ruſſians were marching into the 
heart of Sileſia. - His deſtruction now ſeemed fo 
certain, that the aulic council no longer kept 
any meaſures, but openly declared him to have 
incurred the ban of the empire, and to have 
forfeited all his hefs, rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, Ke. Nay, he bimſclf ſeemed to think his. 
ſituation altogether deſperate, and that nothing 
was left him but a glorious death. On this oc= 
caſion, he made a kind of a philoſophical teſta- 
ment; and ſo little was his mind affected with 


this ſeries of misfortunes, that he wrote it in 
_ 15 en 
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French verſe. I am perſuaded this anecdote i: 
altogether new, and fingular in its kind. 

The prince of Soubiſe, a general of intre- 
pid courage, great prudence, and regularity 
of conduct, marched to. give him battle in 
Saxony, at the head of a. ſtrong army, which 
the miniſtry had. further reinforced by a part of 
that under marſhal Richelieu. This army was 
Joined. by that of the circles, commanded by 
the prince of Hildebourghauſen.. PE 

Frederick,. thus ſurrounded on all fides by 
enemies, advanced with a reſolution. to ſell his 
life dear, and periſh in the midſt of Soubiſe's 
ranks, at the ſame time that he took. all the ne- 
ceſſary precautions to gain the victory. He 
went to reconnoitre the joint armies, and then 
made a retreat, in order to ſecure an advantage- 
ous poſition for his own. The prince of Hil- 
debourghauſen was for attacking him without 
delay. This reſolution. was neceſſatily followed 
by the French, who acted only as auxiliaries; and 
they advanced into the neighbourhood of Roſ- 
bach and Marſbourg, and marched, towards the 
Pruſſians, who were concealed under their 
tents, when on a ſudden, the tents are ſtruck, 
and the whole Pruſſian army is ſeen advancing 
in order of battle between two hills lined with 
artillery. | 5 

At this unexpected ſight the French and im- 
perial troops were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. 
The French ſoldiery had for ſome years been 
taught the Pruſſian exerciſe,. which had been af- 
terwards altered in ſeveral of its evolutions, 
ſa that the men no longer knew what they were 
at, their former way of fighting was a hazard, 
aud they. were not. ſufficiently maſters: of the 

od new. 
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new method. When they ſaw the Pruſſians 


advancing' towards them in this extraordinary 
diſpoſition, which was uttErly unknown to all 
other nations, they thought they beheld their 
maſters. The Pruffian artillery. was likewiſe 
much better ſerved than that of the combined 
army. The imperial troops gave way almoſt 
at the firſt onſet. The French cavalry was 
broke by the Pruſſian cannon; a general panic 
prevailed; the whole body of French infantry 
retreated before fix+ battalions of jthe enemy: 
in ſhort, - it could not be called a battle, but a 
powerful army that preſented itſelf in a poſture 
to fight, and then ran away. The event of 
next day is unparalleled in hiſtory, only two 
regiments of Swiſs remain on the field of 
battle. The prince of Soubiſe rode up to thoſe, 
and putting himſelf at their head, made them 
file off by flow degrees. This exaraordinary 
day's work. once more changed the face of 
affairs. = 5 5 
At this very time freſh difaſters befel the ar- 
my under marſhal Richelieu, which had beet 
greatly weakened by the draughts the miniſtry 
had made from it. The court of France re- 
fuſed to ratify the convention which'the marſhal 
had obliged the duke of Cumberland to ſub- 
icribe. The Engliſh court therefore thought 
themſelves (not without juſtice) releaſed from 
their engagements. The ratification, after- 
wards ſigned at Verſailles, did not arrive till 
hve days after the misfortune at Roſbach, and 
the Engliſh in a ſhort time retook the whole 
electorate of Hanover. „„ 
Extraordinary and unprecedented as was the 
affair of Roſbach, it was not more ſo than what 
ww 16 was 
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was done by the king of Pruſſia after that un- 
expected victory. ile haſtened. .4nto;;Dileſia, 
where his troops had been beateniby the Auſtri- 
ans; who had made themſelves maſters of 
Schweidnitz and Breſlau. But for this great 
diligence of his, Sileſia had been wholly loſt, 
and the battle of Roſbach would have been of 
no advantage to him. ef 3: 
In about a month's time he came up with the 
Auſtrian army, which he immediately attacked 
with the greateſt fury. The engagement laſted 
upwards of five hours, when victory declared 
wholly in favour of Frederick, who im: 
mediately took poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz and 
Breſlau. After this there followed a continual 
viciſſitude of battles, loſt and won. The French 
were, for the moſt part, always unfortunate; 
but their court was not in the leaſt diſcouraged : 
on the contrary, it exerted itſelf to the utmoſt 
to fend freſh ſupplies of troops into Germany. 
The king of Pruſſia, on his ſide, was weak» 
ened by the numerous battles he fought ; inſo- 
much, that the Ruſſians took from him the 
whole kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid waſte all 
Pomerania, while he was ravaging Saxony. 
The Auſtrians and Ruſſians ſucceſſively enter 
Berlin. Almoſt all the treaſure his father and 
himſelf had amaſſed was neceſſarily ſpent in 
this war, alike ruinous to all parties; and he 
was obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh for 
ſubſidies. The Auſtrians, French, and Ruf- 
ſians, without being diſcouraged by their bad 
ſucceſſes, followed him wherever he went. His 
family dared not to remain in Berlin, which 
was continually expoſed to the inſults of the 
enemy: and as to himſelf, after a ſeries of for- 
SO] Ep: | tunate 
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tu nate events, he was in 1762, intrenched if under 
the cannon of Brellau. Maria Thereſa ſeemed 
on the eve of rebovering all Sileſia ; Frederich 
had loſt Dreſden, and 30 that 7 ind of Saxon 
which borders upon Boh emla; the king of Pol 
land flattered himſelf with the hopes bm recoverr 
ing his hereditary dominions, when the death of 
Titzabeth, empreſs of Ruſha, gave a new turn to 
the face of affairs, which had already bete 
ſo many changes. | 

Te new emperor, Peter III had ſor” 2 con- 
fderable time been ſecretly a friend to the king 
of Pruſſia. He now not only made peace with 
him the inſtant he came to the throne; but be- 
came his ally againſt the empreſs- queen, whom 
his ids hw Elizabeth had fo 9 * and 
conſtantly befriended. Thus, by a ſudden 
change, the king of Pruſſia, who had been ſo 
hardly preſſed by the Auſtrian and Ruſſian forces 
in concert, now prepared to enter Bohemia with 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe very Ruſſians who had 
fought againſt him but a few weeks before. 

But this new ſtate of affairs was again over- 
turned almoſt as ſoon as formed, by a ſudden 
revolution in thoſe of Ruſſia. 

The new czar wanted to repudiate his wife, 
which ſtirred up the whole nation againſt him,; 
whoſe affections he ought to have endeavoured 
to gain, His wife obviated the deſign. againſt 
her, the army and the people declared in her 
favour, and Peter III. was confined in prifon ; 
where he died, in a few days after, of a violent 
fit of the colic, to which he was ſubjeR. 

The king of Pruſſia, though left to himſelf, 
reſolved to continue the war. But what would 
ſe been the conſequence of this chaos of e- 

vents 1 
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vents? The ſpilling of a prodigious quantity of 


Blood ; the raiſing numerous armies, which 


Would have done much more miſchiefs than 


great exploits ; the exhauſting whole nations 
for quarrels with which they had nothing to 


do; the deſtruction and plundering of num- 
berleſs towns; and, laſtly, the ruining the fi- 


nances of thoſe princes who had a ſhare in the 


And what are become of the prodigious ſums 


that have been Javiſhed in this bloody conten- 


tion? Why, they are hidden in the coffers of 
two or three hundred private perſons, who acted 
as pay-maſters and commiſſaries to the reſpec- 
tive armies ; the contractors and bankers of 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Dantzick,. and Holland, 
have made immenſe fortunes ; and the Germans 
are better foldiers and richer tradeſmen than 
they ever were before. 'T hoſe difaſters, which 
made every one tremble, will ſpeedily be for- 
gotten, and loſt in the croud of general events, 


or ſwallowed up in a ſucceflion of new changes; 


The ENGLISH Vicvzorous- in the Four 
_ Quarters of the WorLD. 3 


= 


V THEN marſhal Richelieu, in 1756, laid 


ſiege to Port Mahon, the capital of the 
iſland of Minorca, the Engliſh ſent out admiral 
Byng, with a ſtrong naval force, to drive the 
French fleet off the iſland, and raiſe the ſiege. 
The Engliſh, who looked upon themſelves 


as maſters of the ſea, were incenſed at admiral 


Byng for not having beaten the French fleet: 
they accuſed him with having kept at too great 
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adiftance from the French admiral : he was 
tried for his liſe by a council of war, called in 


that country a court-martial,, who condemned: 
him to be ſhot. The ſentence was unanimouſly 


confirmed by the king and council. Never, 


perhaps, was there an inſtance of a more ſevere 
ſentence. | 

At this time there appeared a book, intituled, 
« An Eſtimate of the Manners of the Times,” 
of which there were no leſs than five editions 
printed off in London in the ſpace of three 
months. In this treatiſe, the author proves, 
that the Engliſh nation was entirely degene- 
rated; that the more extenſive its trade, the 
nearer it was to its ruin; that it was wrong to 


make uſe of the riches it poſſeſſed; that its in- 


habitants were no longer ſo robuſt and hardy as 
in former times; that its ſoldiers had loſt their 
courage; and that this was owing to the great 


number of philoſophers, who were ſo wicked 


and ſenſeleſs as to acknowledge only one God, 


and to be neither Church of England- men, 
Preſbyterians, Quakers, Memnoniſts, nor Ana- 


baptiſts. We often meet with writings of this 
kind in France, of which no. one takes any no- 
tice : but this rouſed the ſenſibility of the Eng- 
liſh nation, and produced: the following conſe- 

quences, : 5 
They attacked, almoſt at one and the ſame 
time, all the ſea- coaſts of France, and her poſ- 
ſeſſions in Aſia, Africa, and America. . 
The firſt conqueſt they made was of Chan- 
denagore, an important poſt the French poſſeſſed 
at the entry of the Ganges in the Eaſt Indies. 
This was the gteat warehouſe for all the curi- 
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ous merchandizes we have out of the mogul's 
country. 5 14 
The Engliſh and French Eaſt-India compa- 
nies, as has already been obſerved, had for a 
conſiderable time carried on their trade in that 
part of the world ſword in hand, and had en- 
gaged in their quarrels the nabobs or rajas of 
the country, who are kind of viceroys, or ra- 
ther petty kings, ſometimes independent, and 
at others ſubje& to the great mogul, according 
to the greater or leſs abilities of that emperor ; 
that is, as he was more or leſs powerful. 
After taking the town and fort of Chande- 
nagore, the Engliſh continued without inter- 
miſſion to ruin the French trade in India. The 
mogul government was ſo bad and weak, that 
it could not prevent the European traders from 
forming alliances, and making. war upon each 
other, even in the heart of the empire, The 
Englith in particulat had the boldneſs to attack 
Surat, one of the fineſt and largeſt trading cities 
in India, and which belonged to the emperor, 
which they took and plundered, deſtroying all 
the French warchouſes, and carrying off an 
immenſe booty; an act for which every Eng- 
liſhman ought to have been driven out of the 
country ; but ſuch was the inability of the 
weak, though ſplendid court of the great mo- 
gul, that it did not even date to take any notice 
of this flagrant outrage *. | 


— 


This is only one inſtance of many, in the courſe of 
this work, in which Mr. de Voltaire has evidently de- 
parted from the impartiality of an hiſtorian, to in- 
dulge a national biafs. ” | 
* . At 
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At len th, After haying forcibly taken almoſt 
all the ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt India 
company, they laid ſiege to Pondicherry, which 
was not defended as in the time of its governor 
M. Dupleix ; but ſurrendered at diſcretion : ſo 
that the French had nothing then left in chat 
part of the world, but the regret of having ex- 
pended immenſe ſums, during the ſpace of forty 
years, to ſupport a company that had never 
been of the leaſt advantage to the ſtate, bad 
not even made a ſingle dividend to the propri- 
etors, or creditors, out of the produce of its 
trade; that had ſubſiſted alto ether by under- 
hand dealings, and had been ſupported only by 
a part of the farm upon tobacco, which had 
been granted to it by the king: a memorable, 
though perhaps uſeleſs, example of the little 
knowledge the French have hitherto had of the 
extenſive and ruinous trade to India, 
While the Engliſh were thus ruining the 
French, both we ſea and land, in the Eaſt, 
they likewiſe drove them out 'of the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, _The F rench were in poſſeſſion of the 
river of Senegal, one of the branches of the 
Niger, where they had ſeveral forts, and car- 
ried on a conſiderable. trade in elephants teeth, 
gold dul, and negroes, which latter were ſold 
by their en beaſts of burden, and who 
ſometimes ſel] their own children, or eygn 
themſelves, for ſlaves to the Europeans, who 
carry them over to America, The Eogli 
took all the forts the French had built in 1% 
countries, together with all the valuable com- 
modities they were poſſeſſed of, to. the value pf 
three millions of liytes. 
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Tue laſt ſettlement the French had now left 
in this part of Africa, was Goree, which ſoon 
after ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and France was 
now ſtripped of all her poſſe flions' in that part 
5 of the world. 

But her loſſes in America were Rill greater. 
Without entering into a detail of the ſeveral 
engagements between the two nations, and the 
taking of all our forts one after another, let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that the Engliſh made themſelves 
| maſters of Louiſburgh for the ſecond time; 
that place being as. ill fortified, and badly pro- 
2 vided, as it had been the firſt, In ſhort, the 
' Engliſh, almoſt at the ſame time, took Surat, 
at the mouth of the river Indus, and made 
themſelves maſters of Quebec, and all Canada, 
at the extremity of North America, the French 
troops, who had run the riſk of an engagement 
in order to fave Quebec, having been defeated, 
and almoft. all cut in pieces. 
Alt the ſame time, likewiſe, that the Engliſh 
were thus vigorouſly attacking the French on 
the continent of America, they caſt their eyes 
upon the iſlands belonging to that crown ; and 
Guadaloupe, a ſmall but flouriſhing ſettlement, 
where the beſt ſugars are made, fell into their 


hands almoſt without ſtriking a blow. 


They afterwards took Martinico, which was 
the beſt and richeſt of all the French colonies, 
France could never have met with ſuch a ſe- 
"ries of misfortunes, had ſhe not loſt almoſt all 
the ſhips ſhe ſent out to prevent them ; no 
_ fooner did a fleet put to ſea, but it was either 
taken or deſtroyed; new ſhips were put upon 
2 the Nee or fixted out to a the 9 
: os : 
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Joſs: but this was only working for the Engliſh» 
into whoſe hands they were certain of falling; 
a'moſt as ſoon as they had left their harbours. 

When the government, in order to revenge 
itfelf for ſo many loſſes, meditated a deſcent 
upon Ireland; this project, after coſting im- 
menſe ſums, proved abortive; for no ſooner had 
the fleet deſigned to make this deſcent, left the 
port of Breſt, than the ſhips, of which it con- 
liſted, were all of them diſperſed or taken by 
the enemy, or loſt in the mouth of a little river 
called the Villaine, whither they had run 1n vain 
for ſhelter. The Engliſh after this took the 
iſland of Belleiſle in fight of the French coaſt, 
from whence no ſuccours could be ſent to it 
aſſiſtance, 85 

Never had the Engliſh fo great a ſuperiority 
by ſea, though they have always been ma- 
ſters over the French in that element. They 
ruined the French navy in the year 1741, and 

_ utterly deſtroyed that of Lewis XIV. in the 
war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, They were 
maſters of the ſea in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
and Henry IV. and ſtill more fo in the unfortu- 
nate times of the league. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land had the ſame advantage over Francis I, 

If you look back to former times, you will 
find that the fleets of Charles VI. and Philip of 
Valois could never make head againſt thoſe of 
Henry V. and Edward III. 

But what can be the reaſon of this continual 
fuperiority 7 Is it not that the ſea is the eſſen- 
tial element of the Engliſh; whereas the French 
can upon occaſion do without it, and that every 
nation (as we have elſewhere obſerved) always 
ſucceeds beſt in thofe things of which it __ 
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abſolutely in need? May it not ariſe from the 


capital of England pers a ſea-port, whereas 
Paris, the metropolis of France, ſees only a few 


boats paſſing upon the Seine? Or, laſtly, may 
not the Engliſh climate and foil produce men 


of a more vigorous and robuſt habit of body, 
and minds more fitted to labours and fatigues, 


than that of France, in the ſame manner as it 


produces dogs and horſes more proper for the 
chace ? But then, on the other hand, we know 
that the inhabitants of all that part of the coaſt 


of France, from Bourdeaux to Picardy and Flan- 


ders, are capable of undergoing the hardeſt la- 


: bours ; and the province of Normandy alone 
has heretofore conquered all England. 


Affairs were in this deplorable ſituation both 
by fea and land, when there aroſe a perſon of 


an active and enterprizing genius, who under- 
took to retrieve all. He was ſenſible that France 


was not able, by her own ſtrength alone, to 
repair the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained, He there- 
fore engaged the court of Spain to eſpouſe her 


quarrel ; he united all the branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon in one common cauſe; and made 
the intereſts of Spain, Auſtria, and France, the 


ſame. Portugal was in fact a kind of province 


'to'England, who drew from thence near five 
millions yearly : it was therefore thought ad- 
viſeable to ſtrike the firſt blow here; and don 
Carlos, lately become king of Spain, by the 
death of his brother, determined to invade the 
"Portugueſe tercitories. This was, perhaps, one 
of the greateſt ſtrokes in politics that is to be 
met with in hiſtory. | 5 
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INTERIOR GOVERNMENT 
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Diſputes and Encounters, from the Vear 1750 
Ne] to the Year 1762. | 


Conſiderable time before the breaking out 
of this war, as alſo during its courſe, the 
interior government of France had been di- 
ſturbed by the old and inextinguiſhable diſpute 
between the ſecular and ecclefiaſtical Juriſdicti- 
ons, as the limits of neither have not as yet been 
properly aſcertained, as is the caſe in England, 
and many other countries, particularly in Ruſ- 
ſia: this will prove the ſource of dangerous diſ- 


ſenſions, ſo long as the rights of the crown, 


and thoſe of the different orders of the ſtate, re- 
main in diſpute. | ELD 

In the year 1750 we had a miniſter of the 
finances, who had the courage to order the 


clergy and religious orders, to deliver in a ſtate 


of their effects, in order that the king might ſee 
from their revenues what they owed to the go- 
vernment. Nothing could be more juſt and 


equitable than this propoſal ; but it was atend- 


ed with conſequences that had the appearance 


of ſacrilege. The old biſhop of Marſeilles 


wrote 
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wrote to the comptroller-general as follows 
<< Do not put yourſelf under the neceſſity of 
diſobeying either God or the king ; you cannot 
but. know to whom you owe the preference.” 
This letter, ſent in the name of a ſuperan- 
nuated prelate, who could not write, was, in 
reality, the work of a Jeſuit, named 4e Maire, 
who had the direction of the conſcience of him 
and his houſhoid, and was a fanatic from prin- 
ciple, which are ever the moſt dangerous kind 
of people, | 5 
The miniſter then was obliged to drop his 
deſign, which he ought not to have undertaken, 
unleſs he could have gone through with it, 
Some of the clergy took advantage of this, and 
endeavoured to cut out work for the ,govern- 
ment by ſounding the alarm upon ſpiritual mat · 
ters, hoping that the general confuſion would 
prevent any attack being made upon their tem- 
porals. They knew that the bull Unigenitus 
was held in abhorrence by the common people; 
they accordingly reſolved to oblige all dying 
perſons to give a certificate or tillet of confel- 
ſion, which billets were to be ſigned by thoſe 
prieſts who were ſticklers for the bull, without 
® which there could be no extreme unction, nor 
adminiſtration of the ſacrament in the laſt mo- 
ments; and theſe two comforts were refuſed 
without pity to all thoſe who were appellants 
(that is, who objected to the bull) or x ho con- 
feſſed themſelves to appellants. The archbi- 
ſhop of Paris joined in this ſcheme more through 
a dogmatical zeal than the ſpirit of cabal. 
And now every family was alarmed, all 
ſchiſm was renounced, thoſe who were called 
Janſeniſts began to declare openly, that if it was t 
| ſo 
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ſo difficult to obtain the ſacraments, people would 
very ſoon learn to do without them, as well as 
they did in ſo many other countries, 

The curate of St. Stephen du Mont, a little 
pariſh in Paris, having refuſed the ſacrament ta 
a counſellor of the Chatelet, the parliament threw 
the curate into priſon. | 

The king, obſerving theſe beginningsof alittle 
civil war between his parliament and the clergy, 
forbad his courts of judicature to concern 
themſelves in matters relating to the ſacraments, 
reſerving the cognizance thereof for his privy 
council. The patliaments complained that this 
order took from them the exerciſe of the general 
police of the oy hg and the clergy could not 
with patience ſuffer that the royal authority 
ſhould pretend to decide in religious contro- 
verſies. | : 

Matters began now to grow warm on all 
ſides, when the place of ſuperior to an hoſpital 
for young women falling vacant, and the arch- 
biſhop of Paris pretending that he had the ſole 
right af nomination, the flames of diſcord be- 
gan to break out with fury. 

The parliament oppoſed the archbiſhop? s pre- 

tehſions; and the king having given it in his 
favour, the parliament deſiſted from its functions, 
and refuſed to adminiſter juſtice. The king 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of ſending his 
muſqueteers with letters de cachet to all the 
members of that court, commanding them to 
reſume their funRions, on pain of being puniſh- 
ed for diſobedience. 

Upon this the chambers continued to fit as 
uſual, but when any cauſes came to be tried, 
there was no advocate ne to plead. This 


te- 
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reſembled in ſome manner. the times of the 
league, but without the horrors of civil war, 
It was rather a matter of folly and ridicule. 
This folly, however, was perplexing, The 
king determined to extinguiſh by moderation 
theſe ſparks which might have lighted up a dan- 
gerous flame, and to this end exhorted the clergy 
not to make uſe of unwarrantable ſeyerities. The 
parliament likewiſe reſumed all its functions. 
But it was not long before the billets of con- 
feſſion made their appearance again, and ſome | 
freſh refuſals of the facraments ſet all Paris a 
murmuring. The curate of St. Stephen's be- 
fore mentioned being found guilty of a ſecond 
prevarication, was ſent, for 5 5 the parlia- 
ment, who Prohibited * and all, other cu- 
rates from giving the like cauſe of ſcandal for the 
future, under pain of forfeiting their, tempora- 
lities, By the ſame artet the Aebi of Paris 
was invited to exert his authority in putting an 
end to this cauſe of complaint. The term in- 
vited ſeemed to agree with the plan of modera- 
tion adopted by the king, 1 0 the archbiſhop, 
not bearing that a ſecular court of Juſtice ſhould 
even pretend to the right, 57 inviting bim to go 
any thing, went to complain of it at Verſailles, 
He was encouraged in Ris ſtep by the old bi- 
ſhop of Mirepoix, named Boyer, who was ap- 
pointed by the miniſtry to preſent proper per- 
ſons for having church-livings to the king. This 
man had formerly been a le was after- 
wards made a biſhop, and then became a mini- 
ſter; he was a perſon of very narrow concep- 
tions, but a zealous ſtickler for the rights of the 
clergy. He looked upon the bull as an article 
of faith, and making uſe of all the influence 
which 


their complaints, drefiel in their canonicals ; 
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which his place gave him, he perſuaded the 
court that the parliament had made an attack 
upon the priveleges of the church ; upon which 
their arret was annulled. On this occaſion that 
body made ſome very ſtrong and pathetic re- 
monſtrances, 

The king very prudently ordered them to 
confine themſelves to giving him an account of 


all the informations they ſhould receive on theſe 


ſubjects, reſerving to himſelf the right of pu- 
niſhing thoſe prieſts whoſe offenſive zeal might 
ſow the ſeeds of ſchiſm among his ſubjects. He 
likewiſe forbade, by an arret of his council of 


ſtate, any one to give another the name of Inno- 


vator, Janſeniſt, or Semipelagian. This was 


ordering madmen to be wiſe. 


The curates of Paris, at the inſtigation of the 


archbiſhop, preſented a petition to the king in 


favour of the billets of confeſſion. Immediate- 
ly upon this the parliament ſuſpended the cu- 
rate of St. Jean en Grieve, who had drawn up 
the petition. The king again annuls their pro- 
ceedings, and the parliament again deſiſts from 
its functions, and perſiſts in the remonſtrances; 
the king on his ſide continues to exhort both 


parties to peace. But it was all labour in 


vain. | 


The parliamnnt ordered a letter of the biſhop 
of Marſcilles, which had been laid before them, 


to be burnt by the hands of the common exe- 


cutioner, and condemned a book wrote by the 
biſhop of Amiens. The aſſembly of the clergy, 
who ſat at that time in Paris, as they do every 
five years, to pay their ſubſidies to the king, 
came to a reſolution to a wait upon him with 


but 
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but the king would not permit this extraordi- 
nary ceremony. 

The parliament, on theother hand, condemn- 
ed one of the porters who catry the hoſt, to 
make the amende, to aſk pardon on his knees, 
and to receive a reprimand ; and a vicar of a 
pariſh to be baniſhed, The king annulled this 
arret alſo. 

Theſe kind of proceedings became every day 
more common; the king {till recommended 
peace, the biſhops ſtill continued to refuſe the 
ſacraments, and the parliament to condemn 
their proceedings. 

At length, the king gave the parliament per- 
miſſion to give ſentence in the affair of the ſacra- 
ments, in caſe any cauſe of that kind ſhould be 
brought before it ; but he, at the ſame time, for- 
bad it to ſeek out for ſuch cauſes. The.parlia- 
ment then reſumed its functions 'a ſecond time, 
and the ſeveral parties, whoſe law-ſuits had been 
neglected for theſe affairs, were again at liberty 
to ruin themſelves as uſual. 

' Nevertheleſs, the flame was not ſo entirely 
quenched but that it continued to ſmother in 
piivate. The archbiſhop had given orders to 
refuſe the ſacraments to a couple of poor old 
nuns of St. Agatha, who having formerly heard 
their confeſſor ſay that the bull unigenitus was 
the work of the devil, were afraid of being 
damned if they ſubſcribed to this bull on theic 
death-bed, and were alſo afraid of being damn- 
ed if they ſhould die without receiving extreme 
unction. The parliament thereupon ſent their 
regiſter to the archbiſhop, to delire him not to 
refuſe theſe two women the uſual comforts. 
The archbiſhop anſwered in his uſual manner, 

that 
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that he was accountable for his conduct to God 
only; in conſequence of which anſwer the par- 
liament ſeized upon his temporalities, and in- 
vited the princes of the blood and the peers to 
come and take their ſeats in the houſe. 

The diſpute had now the appearance of be- 
coming ſerious, and people began to fear a re- 
newal of the times of the league. The king 
forbade the princes and peers to go and vote in 
the parliament of Paris on matters which he 
had reſerved for the cognizance of his privy 
council. The archbiſhop had alſo intereſt 
enough to get the little community of St. Aga- 
tha diſſolved, for entertaining ſo bad an opinion 
of the bull unigenitus. | 

All Paris murmured at theſe proceedings, 
which affected the peace of ſeveral other parts 
of the kingdom, in particular the city of Orle- 
ans, which was in confuſion on account of the 
refuſal of the ſacraments; the parliament gave 
the ſame decrees in regard to that city as to 
Paris, and ſchiſm was advancing with large 
ſtrides. A curate in the dioceſe of Amiens 


took it in his head one Sunday, in the middle of 


his ſermon, to deſire all thoſe of his congrega- 
tion, „who were Janſeniſts to leave the church, 
« and that he ſhould be the firſt who would 
« waſh his hands in their blood.” He had 


* 


even the audaciouſneſs to mention fome of his 


pariſhioners by name, who were thereupon pelt- 
ed with ſtones by ſome of the moſt zealous 
conſtitutioniſts, as they came out of church, 
though it is very certain that neither the one 
nor the other knew any thing at all of what the 
dull or janſeniſm meant, 
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An outrage of this kind was puniſhable with 
death. The parliament of Paris, in whoſe ju- 


friſdiction Amiens is, contented itſelf with ſen- 


tencing the factious and blood-thirſty prieſt to 
perpetual . baniſhment ; and the king approved 
of the ſentence, as it did not relate to a crime 
merely ſpiritual, but to the illegal act of a ſediti · 
ous and turbulent perſon, and a diſturber of the 
public peace. 
During theſe commotions Lewis XV. acted 
like a father who endeavours to part his chil- 
dren when fighting with each other. He for- 
bade all manner of inſult or abuſe; he repri- 
manded ſome, and exhorted others: he enjoin- 
ed ſilence, forbade the parliament from paſſing 
ſentence on ſpiritual matters, and recommend- 
ed to the biſhops to uſe circumſpeCtion in re- 
gard to the bull, which he looked upon as a 
law of the church, but would not have this 
dangerous law made the ſubjet of conteſt, 
But all this paternal care proved of little effect 
on minds heated with oppoſition and fears. The 
parliaments pretended that they could not ſe- 
parate the ſpiritual from the civil, ſeeing that 
ſpiritual diſputes neceſſarily introduced with them 
diſputes of ſtate. | x 
It ſummoned the biſhop of Orleans to ap- 
pear for having refuſed the ſacraments, It or- 
dered all the books and papers, which had dif— 
puted its juriſdiction, to be burnt by the hands 
of the hangman, excepting only the king's 
declarations. It ſent ſome of its counſel- 
lors to have its decrees regiſtered at the Sor- 
bonne, and concluded with deſiſting a third 
time from the exerciſe of its functions, of 
trying cauſes between individuals, in order to 
CN give 


craments. | 

The king, on his ſide, ſent a third time his 
letter of juſſion, commanding them to proceed 
to the exerciſe of their duty, and no longer to 
make his ſubjects ſuffer in their private concerns 
for theſe general diſputes; obſerving, that the 


law-ſuits of individuals had nothing to do with 
the bull unigenttus. e 


The parliament returned for anſwer, that they 


could not acknowledge the king's letters patent, 
without violating the oath they had taken; net- 
ther could they obtemperate. When they came 
to enquire at Verſailles into the meaning of this 
word, it was, to the ſurprize of every one, found 
to mean obey. FL 

The king then was obliged to 'order all the 
members of the court of Inqueſts ( Enguetes) into 
baniſhment ; ſome were ſent to Bourges, others 
to Poitiers, and others to Auvergne; and three 


of the moſt violent were impriſoned. 


The great chamber was ſpared, but its mem- 


bers thought their honour conckrned not to ac- 


cept of this indulgence; and therefore perſiſted 
in not hearing cauſes, and continued their pro- 
ceedings againſt the curates. The king upon 
this baniſhed them to Pontoiſe, a village about 
ſix leagues diſtance from Paris; whither the duke 
of Orleans had before ſent them during his re- 
gency. | 

The parliament of Normandy followed the 
example of that of Paris, in relation to the fa- 
craments. It ſummoned the biſhop of Evreux 
to appear and to deſiſt from his functions. The 


king ſent an officer * his guards to cancel the. 
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give its attention wholly to the affair of the ſa- 
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regiſters of this parliament, which at length be- 
came more tractable than that of Paris. 

The ſtop put to diſtributive juſtice in the capi= 
tal, would have been productive of great hap- 
pineſs to mankind, had they been either wiſe or 
Juſt; but as they are neither, and that there is 
a neceſſity for law, the king commiſſioned cer- 
tain members of his council of ſtate, to ſit and 
terminate the ſeveral cauſes depending en dernier 
reſſort; the court endeavoured to get the erec- 
tion of this new Chamber regiſtered in the Cha- 
telet, as if the authority of an inferior court of 
juſtice was neceſſary to eſtabliſn that of the ſo- 
vereign. This cuſtom of regiſtering had al- 
ways had its inconveniences ; but the omiſſion 
of this ceremony would have been attended with 
others ſtill greater. 'The Chatelet refuſed to 
regiſter, till forced to it by letters. of juſ- 
ſion. The Royal Chamber then began to it; 
but the advocates would not plead, and this court 
was the jeſt of all Paris, and, indeed, of it- 
ſelf; agreeable to the known diſpoſition of the 
French, who laugh the next day, at what filled 
them with dread the day before. Tune clergy, 
likewiſe, joined in the laugh, but it was for hav- 
ing got the victory, 

Hoyer, the old biſhop of Mirepoix, who, 
without knowing it, had been the original cauſe 
olf theſe diſturbances, being now grown childiſh, 
and worn out with age, every thing ſeemed 
to promiſe fair for a reconciliation. The mi- 
niſtry entered into an amicable diſcuſſion of mat- 
ters with the parliament ;. that body was recalled, 
to the general ſatisfaction of the whole city, who 
received them at their return with all poſſible 
demonſtrations of joy,. the populace — fa 
they 
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they paſſed, Vive le parlement; ſo that they re- 
turned in perfect triumph. The king, wearied 
out with the obſtinate inſtexibility of the clergy, 
and of the parliament, enjoined peace and ſilence, 
and permitted the ſecular judges to proceed 
againſt all ſuch who ſhould be found troubling 
the public peace. 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary precautions, 
the ſpirit of ſchiſm broke out from time to time 
in Paris, and the provinces; and ſeveral biſhops, 
in ſpite of the king's orders in regard to the ſa- 
crament, {trove to make a merit with the court 
of Rome, by refuſing them. The biſhop of 
Nantes, in particular, having ſet this example 
of diſobedience and offenſive rigour in his city, 
was, by the fimple preſident-court at Nantes, 
condemned in a fine of 6000 franks, which he 
was obliged to pay; nor did the king interfere, 
being heartily tired of theſe diſputes. 

Numberleſs ſcenes of this kind happened 
throughout the kingdom, which, though they 
might be melancholy for thoſe intereſted in them, 
were, -in general, matters of amuſement to the 
idle multitude. At Orleans, an old Janſenift 
canon, being upon his death-bed, his brethren 
refuſed to give him the ſacraments, for which 
the parliament of Paris fined them twelve thou— 
ſand livres; and ordered that the ſacrament 
ſhould be given to the ſick man. In conſequence 
of this order, the lieutenant- criminal diſpoſed 
every thing for this ceremony, as if it had 


been for an execution; in the mean time, the 


canons managed matters ſo well, that their bro- 
ther died without having the ſacrament, and they 
buried him as privately as poſſible. 
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Nothing was more common at this time than 
receiving the ſacrament by act of parliament. 
The king, who had baniſhed the judges for re- 
fuſing to obtemperate, was willing to hold the 
balance even, by baniſhing, in their turns, the 
clergy, for perſiſting in their ſchiſm. He ac- 
cordingly began with the archbiſhop of Paris, 
whom he ordered to retire to his houſe at Con- 
flans, three Jeagues diſtant from the city: a 
very candid ſentence, and that had more the air 
of a fatherly admonition than a puniſhment. 

The biſhops of Orleans and Troyes were, by 
the like mild ſentence, baniſhed to their country- 
houſes, The archbiſhop of Paris being found 
as inflexible in his country-houſe, as in his epiſ- 
copal reſidence, was baniſhed to a farther diſ- 
tance from the capital, | 

The parliament, who now found itſelf at li- 
berty to act, reprimanded the Sorbonne, who, 
though it formerly held the bull in deteſtation, 
now looked upon. it as an article of faith, This 
latter threatened to deſiſt from giving leſſons ; 
and the parliament, who had iiſelf deſiſted from 
more important functions, ordered the faculty to 
continue theirs ; in ſo doing it maintained the 
Jights of the Gallican church. The king ap. 
proved of this proceeding, but when it would 
go further, he put a ſtop to it ; and while he 
confirmed ſuch of its decrees which tended to 
the public good, he annulled others in which he 
thought he ſaw want of proper circumſpection. 

Thus was this monarch continually in the 
midſt of two powerful and incenſed parties, 
like the Roman emperors between the white 
and green faQtions : his attention was alſo en- 
eaged by the hoſtilities which the Engliſh had 

begun. 
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begun againſt him at ſea; and a land war ſeeme d 
unavoidable. This was therefore no time to 
diſpute about bulls. 9 

He was likewiſe under the neceſſity of quieting 
the conteſts between the great council and his 
parliaments; for as there are few or no poſitive 
Jaws in France to determine any particular point: 
as the rights and privileges of the ſeveral orders, 
are unſettled ; and that of the clergy have always 
endeavoured to extend its juriſdiction: as the 
Chambers of accounts have diſputed many of the 
privileges of the parliaments, and the peers have 
frequently pleaded theirs againſt the parliament 
of Paris ; it is not to be wondered that the 
great councils ſhould have diſputes with that body 
likewiſe, | | | 

This great council was originally the council 
of the kings of France, and accompanied them 
wherever they went; but, as everything has changed 
by degrees in the public adminiſtration, the 
great council underwent a change alſo, In the 
reign of Charles VIII. it was only a court of 
Judicature : it now determines concerning ap- 
peals, the qualifications of judges, and all cauſes 
Telating to benefices within the kingdom, except- 
ing thoſe of the Regale. It has alſo the privilege 
of judging its own officers, 155 
A counſellor of this court having been brought 
before the Chatelet for an affair of debt, the 
great council called the cauſe before them, and 
annulled the ſentence of the Chatelet. Upon 
this the parliament takes the alarm, and annuls, 
the decree of the great council, and the king ſets 
aſide the arret of the parliament. This occa- 
fions ſuch remonſtrances and diſputes, that all 
the parliaments attack the great council, and 
| | „ the 
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the public take different ſides, The parliament 
of Paris again invites the peers to be preſent at 
this diſpute between the two bodies; and the 
king again forbids them 70 affectate : this affair 
remains like many others, undecided. 

The king, in the mean time, was occupied 
with matters of greater importance. He had a 
burthenſome war to carry on againſt the Engliſh, 
both by ſea and land. At the ſame time, he 
laid that memorable foundation of a military 
Tchool, which forms the nobleſt monument of 
his reign ; and which the empreſs-queen has 
fince imitated. He wanted ſupplies to carry on 
all thoſe operations, and the parliament was 
very backward in regiſtering the edicts for levy- 
ing two vingtiemes; though they have ſince been 
obliged to grant three,. for in time of war, the 
ſubjects muſt either fight, or pay thoſe who do: 
there is no alternative. 

The king beld a bed of juſtice at Verſailles, 
to which he ſummoned the princes of the blood, 
and peers, together with the parliament of Paris, 
and here he cauſed his edicts to be regiſtered; 
but, as ſoon as the parliament returned to Paris, 
it proteſted againſtthisregiſtering; pretending, that 
Hot only it had not been permitted the neceſſary 
liberty of enquiry,. but alſo that this edict re- 
quired ſuch modifications, as might not be in- 
jurious to the intereſt of the king, nor thoſe of 
the ſtate, which were one and the ſame, and 
which by its oath it was bound to defend : add- 
ing furthermore, that its duty was not to pleaſe, 
but to ſerve. Thus zeal was at variance with 
obedience. | 
| The old leaven of ſchiſm was mixed with this 
important affair of the taxes. A counſellor of 

the 
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the parliament being taken ill at his country-ſear, 
in the dioceſe of Meaux, deſired to have the 
ſacraments adminiſtered to him; but was refuſed by 
a curate as being an enemy to the church, and he 
died without having this ceremony performed: 
upon this tbe curate was proceeded againſt, who 
made his eſcape. | 

The archbiſhop of Aix had made a new for- 


mulary on the bull, for which the parliament of 


Aix ſentenced him to pay a fine of ten thouſand 
livres to the poor, with which he was obliged to 
comply, and ſo got clear, with the loſs of his for- 
mulary and his money. The biſhop of Troyes. 
having raiſed ſome diſturbances in his dioceſe, 
the king ſent him into confinement among the 
monks of Alſace. The archhiſhop of Paris, 
who had been permitted to return to his houſe 
at Conflans, declared all ſuch perſons excom-. 
municated who ſhould read the arrets and re- 


monſtrances of the parliaments, concerning the- 


bull and billets of confeſſion. 

Lewis XV. whom theſe variances greatly per- 
plexed, carried his circumſpection ſo far as to 
ſend to pope Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) for 
bis advice; a perſon of as moderate diſpoſition 
as himſelf, beloved by all Chriſtendom for his mild 
and pleaſing carriage, and whoſe loſs we at pre- 


fent more and more regret. He never interſered 


in any affair but with a view to make peace. 
His ſecretary of the briefs, cardinal Paſſionei, 
managed every thing.. The cardinal, who was 
the only one in the ſacred college at that time 
who was a man of letters, had too exalted an 
underitanding not to deſpiſe all theſe diſputes ; 
he hated the jeſuits for having drawn up this 
bull, and could not keep himſelf from blaming 
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the il}: adviſed conduct of the court of Rome, in 
condemning, by his bull, maxims in themſelves 
virtuous,. unalterably true, and ſuitable to all 
times, and every nation; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
the following: „The fear of excommunica- 
tion ought not to prevent any one from act- 
„ing agreeable to his duty.” A maxim that is 
the ſupport and defence of virtue throughout the 
world, Both antients and moderns have, in all 
times agreed, that our duty ought to prevail over 
the ſear of puniſhment. 

But ſtrange as this bull might appear in more 
than one article, neither cardinal Paſſionei, nor 
the pope, could repeal a conſtitution which was 
looked upon zs a law of the church. Benedict 
XIV. therefore, ſent the king a circular letter 
for all the biſhops of France, in which he does, 
indeed, conſider this bull: as an univerſal. law, 
which is not to be oppofed, without endanger- 
« ing our eternal happineſs;“ but then he con- 
cludes with this deciſion, that, “in order to 
„ avoid ſcandal, the prieſt ſhould acquaint ſome 
“ dying perſons who are ſuſpected of being Jan- 
« femiſts, that they will be damned, and then 
<« adminiſter the ſacrament to them at their own 
« riſk and peril.“ | 

The ſame pontiff, in-his private letter to the 
king, recommended the epiſcopal rights to his 
protection. Whoever conſults: a pope in any. 
age muſt expect that he will anſwer as a pope 
ought to do. 1 

But Benedict XIV. at the ſame time that he 
obſerved every thing that was due to his ſtation, 
was not wanting in what he owed to peace, good 
order, and the authority of the prince. The 
pope's brief to the, biſhops was printed, when _ 

h | paliia- 
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. parliament had the courage, or if you will, the 
temerity, to publiſh an arret, condemning it, and 
ordering it to be ſuppreſſed, This ſtep was the 
more offenſive to the king, as. he himſelf had 
ſent this brief to the biſhops, in which there was 
nothing that concerned either the liberties of the 
Gall:can church, or the rights of the ſovereign, 
of which the parliament have, in all times, been 
the protectors and avengers; ſo that the preſent 
cenſure paſſed by that body ſeemed to ſavour 
more of ill humour than moderation. 
'The council now thought it had found a new 
reaſon to condemn the conduct of the parliament 
of Paris: ſeveral other ſuperior courts, who have 
the names of parliaments, were called, Claſſes of 
the parliament of the kingdom; a title which had 
been given them by the chancellor de l'Hopital, 
and ſignified no more than the union of the ſe- 
veral parliaments in the knowledge and main- 
taining of the laws. The parliament did not pre- 
tend to repreſent the whole ſtate, as divided into 
different companies, which, altog=ther, making 
one body, conſtituted the general ſtates of the king- 
dom ; this would indeed have been a grand idea, 


but it would have been too much ſo, and might. 


have proved offenſive to the royal authority. 
\ Theſe conſiderations, joined to the difficulties 
made in regard to the regiſtering the money- 


edicts, determined the king to hold a bed of juſ- 


tice, and there make an alteration in the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

However private the miniſtry kept this deſign, 
tt got wind; and, when the king came to Paris, 
he was received with a mournful hlence. The 
common people conſider the parliament merely 
2s the oppoſer pf taxes, without ever ne 
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whether theſe taxes are neceſſary, or once re- 
flecting, that the ſeveral commodities in which 
they deal, ſell at a higher price in proportion to 
thoſe taxes; and that the burthens at length falls 
on the rich. Theſe latter again complain in 
their turn, and, by their murmurings, encourage 
thoſe of the populace. 

The Engliſh have been more burthened than 
the French in this war; but in England the na- 
tion taxes itſelf, and knows what fund is eſta- 
bliſhed for the payment of the ſums raiſed. On 
the contrary, the French are taxed without ever 
knowing on what the funds deſtined for ſuch 
payment are to be aſſigned. In England there 
are no private perſons who contract with the 
government for furniſhing the ſums to be raiſed. 
by the taxes, and who enrich themſelves at the 
expence of the nation, which is the caſe in 
France. The French parliaments have made 
repeated remonſtances to their kings againſt this 
abuſe ; but there are certain times in which thoſe 
remonſtrances, and the difficulties about regiſter- 
ing, are more dangerous than even the taxes, by 
reaſon that the exigencies of war demand inſtant 
ſupplies ;. whereas the abuſe of theſe ſupplies is 
#not to be amended but with time. | | 

The king then came to the parliament, and 
cauſed an edict to be read, by which he ſuppreſ- 
ſed two chambers of that body, and ſeveral of- 
ficers. He ordered due reſpect to be paid to the 
Bull Unigenitus, forbade the ſecular judges to 
preſcribz the adminiſtering the ſacraments, leav- 
ing them at liberty only to take cognizance of 
the abuſes or crimes committed under ſuch ad- 
miniſtration. He enjoined the curates a 

Ev 
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ſerve moderation and diſcretion, and deſired that 
all paſt diſputes might be buried in oblivion, 

He ordered that no counſcllor ſhould be ad- 
mitted to conſultation under the age of twenty-five,. 
and that no perſon ſnould be entitled to vote in the 
aſſembly of the chambers, till he had ſerved ten 
years; and be concluded with laying the moſt 
ſtrict injunctions that no one ſhould, on any pre- 
text whatſoever, interrupt the cuſlomary buſineſs of 
the court. | 2 

The chancellor, for. form's ſake, demanded 
the opinions of the members, but every one kept 
profound filence.. The king ſaid he would be 
obeyed, and that he would /everely. puniſb any one 
who. ſhould depart from bis duty. 

The next day, fifteen counſellors: of the great 
chamber reſigned their office in court: an hun- 
dred and twenty members of the parliament fol- 
lowed their example ſoon afterwards. Upon 
this, there was an univerſal murmuring through 
out the city ; but theſe commotions were ſoon 
fwallowed up in a general conſternation, occa- 
ſioned by an unexpected and ſhocking accident. 

The king was ſtabbed: on the 5th of January, 
in his own court, at Verſailles, in preſence of 
his ſon,. and ſurrounded: by his guards and all 
the great officers of the crown. This extraor- 

dinary affair happened in the manner following. . 

A wretch, of the dregs of the people, named 
Robert Francis Damiens, born in alittle village, 
in the neighbourhood of Arras, had lived a con- 
ſiderable time as a ſervant in ſeveral houſes in 
Paris : this man was of a paſſionate and gloomy 
diſpoſition, approaching to a degree of madneſs. 
The general murmurings which he had heard 

in public places, and in. the great hall of the 
| | parlia= 
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parliament-houſe, had heated his indignation, 
He ſet out for Verſailles, like a man who knew 
not whither he was going ; and in the agitations 
of mind which muſt neceffarily have attended 
the horrible deſign he had conceived, he deſired, 
while at the public-houſe where he lodged, that 
a ſurgeon might be ſent for to bleed him. Phy- 
fical prepoſſeſſions have ſo great an influence up- 
on the human mind, that this man ſaid, upon 
his examination, that “ had he been bled when 
ec he deſired it, he was convinced he ſhould not 
% have committed this horrible crime.“ 
The deſign he had formed was the moſt ex- 

traordinary that had ever entered into the head 
of any monſter of this kind. He had no inten- 
tion to kill the king, as he himſelf abſolutely 
declared after he was apprehended, (and which 
indeed he had but too fair an opportunity to do) 
but only deſigned to wound him, as appears by 
the followed declaration, which he made before 
the parliament, at the time of his trial. 

I had no intention to kill the king, which I 
4% might have done, had [ been fo inclined: I 
& only did it, that God might touch the king's 
« heart, and work on him, to reſtore things to 
ce their former footing, and give peace to his 
« kingdom. The archbiſhop of Paris is the 
% ſole cauſe of all theſe troubles.” 
This notion had got ſuch a thorough poſſeſſion 
of his mind, that, in another of his anſwers, he 
Poon 

50 I mentioned the names of ſome counſellors 
e of the parliament, becauſe I was formerly 
c« ſervant to one; and that they are almoſt all 
« to a man furiouſly incenſed againſt the arch- 


„ biſhop,” 
: In 
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In ſhort, this unhappy wretch was ſo loſt in 
fanaticiſm, that, in the examation he under- 
went at Verſallies, we find the following paſſage. 

«« Being interrogated what motives had indus 
e ced him to make an attempt upon the. perſon 
e of his ſovereign, he replied, It was for reli- 
% gion's ſake.” | 0 55 

All thoſe who have attempted the lives of 
chriſtian princes have made uſe of this pretext. 
The king of Portugal had not been aſſaulted, 
but for the deciſion of three jeſuits. It is ſuffici- 
ently known, that Henry III. and IV. of France 
fell by the hands of ſanatics ; but there was this 
difference between them and Lewis XV. that 
they were murdered, becauſe they appeared to 
be enemies to the pope, and he was ſtabbed for 
having ſeemed deſirous to oblige the pope. 
Ihe aſſaſſin had provided himſelf with a claſp 
knife, one ſide of which had a long ſharp-pointed 
blade; the other was to cut pens with, and 
was about four inches long. He waited for the 
inſtant the king was to get into the coach to go 
to Trianon. It was near fix o'clock in the even- 
ing, the day-light was ſhut in, the weather was 
exceſſively cold; ſo that almoſt all the court 
were wrapped up in a large cloaks, called redin- 
gotes. The villain, who wore one of the ſame, 
puſhes through the guards, bruſhes the dauphin 
as he paſſes by him, gets in between the body- 
guard and the king, ſtrikes him with his pen- 
knife under the fifth rib, returns his knife into 
his pocket again, and remains in his place with 
his hat upon his head. The king, finding him- 
ſelf wounded, turns about his head, and ſeeing 
a ſtrange man ſtanding cloſe by him, with his 
bat on, and his eyes ſtaring u ild cries out, 

r «© That 
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& That is the perſon who has wounded me; ſe- 
cure him; but let no one do him any hurt.” 
W hile every body was in amazement and hor- 
ror, and they were carrying the king to his bed, 
and ſending for the ſurgeons to examine if the 
wound was mortal, or the weapon had been 
poiſoned, the aſſaſſin cried out ſeveral times, 
« Look to the dauphin ! do not ſuffer him to 
« ſtir abroad all day.“ | 3 
Upon this, the general terror is redoubled; no 
one doubts but that there is a plot formed to cut 
off the royal family, 'and that the moſt bloody 
and premeditated horrors are about to enſue. 
Happily the king's wound was but flight z but 
the apprehenſions of the public were far from 
being ſo; and the whole court was filled with 
fear, diſtruſt, and intrigues. The grand provoſt 
of the houſhold, who, by his office, is to take 
eognizance of all crimes committed within the 
King's palace, immediately took the murderer 
mto cuſtody, and proceeded to bring him to 
trial, in like manner as had been obſerved in the 
caſe of the murderer of Henry III. at St. Cloud. 
An exempt of the provoſt's guard, having, in 
appearance or reality, gained ſome kind of con- 
fidence over the diſordered mind of this miſcre- 
ant, perſuaded him to have the inſolence to write 
a letter to his majeſty from his priſon “. 


—_ 
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® The letter was as follows: 


8 IR E, 

Lam extremely forry that I have been ſo unfortunate as to 
approach your ſacred perſon; but if you do not take the part 
of your people, before many years are paſſed, both you and the 
dauphin and ſome others, will come to an untimely end. 1 
* | 7 | woul | 
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The letter is that of a madman, and is wrot®© 
in a ſtile agreeable to his abject condition; but it 


— 
—_ —_— 
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would be a pity that ſo good a prince ſhould be in danger of his 
life, on account of the too great indulgence he ſhews to the 
clergy, in whom alone he ſeems to put all his confidence; and 
if you are not ſo good as to alter this in a ſnort time, very fatal 
confequences will foliow, your kingdom not being ſafe; be- 
cauſs, unfortunately for you, your ſubjects have given you their 
diſmiſſion; this affair coming altogether from them. And if 
you have not the goodneſs for yeur people to order that the 
facraments be adminiſtered to them when they are dying, which 
comfort you have refuſed them ſince holding your bed of juſ- 
tice, and the Chatelet having ſold the{goods. of the prieſt who 
made his eſcape; I repeat to you, that your life is in danger, 
on the information (which is very true) that I take the liberty 
of acquainting you with, by the officer who brings this letter, 
and in whom I have placced all confidence. 
The archbiſhop of Paris is the cauſe of all the diſturbance 
' about the ſacraments, by having refuſed them. After the- 
-cruet crime I have lately committed againſt your ſacredperſon, 
the ſincere confeſſion 1 now take the liberty of making, will, 
1 hope, entitle me to your majeſty's goodneſs and clemency, 
| | 5 Signed DAMIENS, 
On the back of this letter was written, in a flouriſh, ne 2. 
rietur, by, and according to the deſire of the examination of the 
aforeſaid Francies Damiens, dated this gth of January, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred fifty. and ſeven, at Verſailles, the king 
being there, | EE tt kt 

Signed DAMI1ENS. 
Le Clerc, du Brillet, and du Voigne, with a flouriſh, 

A. little lower was written; 3 

To the KING, | 

| Here follows the tenor of a writing, ſigned Da uixxe, 
Copy of the Note. 
Mxss1zugS 


Chagrange z. Seconde,. 
Baiſſe de Liſte, 
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diſcovers the real cauſe. of his madneſs; it is 
evident that the complaints of the parliament 
and of the public againſt the archbiſhop, had 
turned the brain of the criminal, and had ſtirred 
him up to this attempt. It appeared, by the 
names of the members of parliament, mentioned 
in his letter, that he knew them, but not that 
they had ever made him acquainted witn their 
ſentiments ; much leſs that they had ever ſpoke 
a word, that could have encouraged him to the 
commiſſion of this crime. 

Accordingly, the king made no ſcruple to put 
the examination of the priſoner into the hands 
of thoſe members of the great chamber who 
had not reſigned. He even would have the 


princes and peers be preſent at this trial, in or- 


der to render it more ſolemn and authentic in the 
eyes of the prying and diſtruſtful multitude, who 
al ways ſee more than the truth in theſe ſhocking 
events. But, indeed, truth never appeared more 
manifeſt. It is evident, that this madman had 


A 
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De la Guiomye. 

Clement 

Lamber t. 

The Prefident de Rieux Bonnainvillers, 
The Prefident de Mazi, and almoſt all. 


He muſt reinſtate his parliament, and * it, with a pro · 
miſe not to do any thing to the underwritten and company. 


Signed DAMS. 
Lower again was written; 


In a flouriſb, ne varietur, by, and according to the deſire of 
the examination, this ninth January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred fifty and ſeven. Signed DAN IEZNS. 


Le Clere, du Brilles, and du Voigne, with a fouriſh. 


The ſaid letter, as well as the ſaid writing, annexed to the 
nute of the examination, 
_ 
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no accomplice ;z he conſtantly declared, that he 
did not deſign to kill the king, but that he had 
formed the deſign of making an attempt upon 
his perſon, ever ſince the baniſhment of the par- 
liament. G8 5 1 7 1 
While undergoing the torture, he declared, 
that “ he imagined he was doing a meritorious 
act in the ſight of God; and I have heard all the 
<< prieſts about the court of juſtice ſay the ſame.” 
He perſiſted to the laſt, in ſaying, that it was 
the archbiſhop of Paris, the refuſal of the ſacra- 
ments, and the baniſhing of the parliament, that 
had induced him to make his attempt: he de- 
clared the ſame to his confeſſor, and died with 
the ſame ſentiments in the midſt of the ſame tor- 
tures that had been inflicted upon Ravaillac. 
His father, his wife, and his daughter, though 
innocent, were baniſhed the kingdom, on pain 
of being hanged, if ever they came back again; 
and by the ſame arret, all his relations were 
obliged to lay aſide the name of Damiens, now 
become execrable. | IT 
This accident made an impreſſion for ſome 
time on the minds of thoſe, who, by their ill- 
timed diſputes about religion, had been the cauſe 
of this atrocious crime. They ſaw but too 
plainly the direful effects of the ſpirit of dog- 
matiſing and enthuſiaſtic fury. No one could 
have imagined that a bull and billets of confeſ- 
ſion, would have had ſuch fatal conſequences ; 
but we generally find the follies and the wicked- 
neſs of mankind thus connected with each other; 
and that the ſpirit of Poltrot and James Clement, 
which was thought long ago extinct, ſtil] ſubſiſts. 
Reaſon in vain makes its way to the minds of 
the better part of the nation, the populace will 
| 8 always 
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always be the dupes of fanaticiſm, and perhaps 
there is no other remedy againſt this contagion, 
but by enlightening the minds of that populace; 
whereas they are generally trained up in igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, and afterwards we are 
amazed to ſee the effects ſuch an education pro- 
duces. | N 
During theſe tranſactions, ſixteen counſellors, 
who had reſigned their ſeats, were ſent into ba- 
niſnment; and one of them, who was a clerk, 
founded a perpetual maſs of thankſgiving to 
God, for having ſaved the life of the monarch 
who had baniſhed him. | 
Several officers of the parliament of Bezan- 
con were alſo confined in different towns, for 
having not only refuſed to regiſter the edict for 
| raiſing a ſecond vingtieme, but having alſo iſſued 
a writ to ſeize the perſon of the intendant of the 
province. SINE 
The king, notwithſtanding the attempt made 
upon his life, and the deſtructive war he had to 
ſupport, applied himſelf ſtrenuoufly to put an end 
to the diſputes between the parliaments and the 
clergy; endeavouring toconfine each order with- 
in its reſpective bounds. He again baniſhed the 
archbiſhop of Paris for having difobeyed his in- 
junctions, only in the election of the ſuperior of a 
convent, and afterwards recalled him, thus ren- 
dering his authority more reſpected by his mo- 
deration. At length theſe heats ſubſided of them- 
ſelves, and thoſe members of the parliament of 
Paris, who had reſigned their ſeats, returned to 
them again, and reſumed their functions. Every 
thing now. wears the appearance of tranquillity 
in the interior part'of the kingdom, till a miſ- 
taken zeal, and a ſpirit of party, give birth to 
new troubles, 
PLOT 
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PLOT to aſſaſſinate the King of Poxruo AL. 
The Jeſuits driven out of that Kingdom, and 
great part of FRANCE, 1 


A Religious order is not a ſubject for hiſtory. 
No one of the hiſtorians of antiquity have 
entered into a detail of the inſtitutions of the 
prieſts of Cybele or Juno; but it is one of the 
unhappineſſes of our European policy, that the 
monks, whoſe very inſtitution ſeems to ſeclude 
them from the notice of the world, have made 
as much noiſe in it as the greateſt princes, as 
well on account of their immenſe riches, as 
through the commotions and troubles they have 
continually raiſed ſince their firſt foundation. 
The jeſuits, as we have already ſhewn, were 
abſolute lords in Paraguay, though they they ac- 
knowledged the king of Spain as their ſove- 
reign. The court of Madrid having by a treaty 
of exchange ceded certain diſtincts in that coun- 
try to Joſeph of Braganza, king of Portugal, the 
jeſuits were accuſed of having oppoſed this ceſſion, 
and having ſtirred up thoſe villages, that were to 
| paſs under the dominion of the Portugueſe, to 
revolt. This complaint, joined to many others, 
occaſioned the jeſuits to be baniſhed from the 
court of Liſbon. | 


Some little time afterwards, the family of Ta- 


vora, and in particular, the duke d' Aveiro, uncle 


to the young counteſs Ataida d' Atouguia, the 
old marquis and marchioneſs of Tavora, her fa- 
ther and mother, and likewiſe her owa huſband, 


the count of Ataida, and one of the brothers of 


this unfortunate lady, having, as they thought, 
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received an irreparable affront from the king, re- 
ſolved to be revenged. Revenge and ſuperſtition, 
for the molt part, act in concert with each other. 
Thoſe of our commu nion, who meditate the com- 
miſſion of any great crime, generally ſeek for ca- 
ſuiſts and confeſlors to quiet their ſcruples. The 
family who thought itſelf injured, applied to 
three jeſuits, named Malagrida, Alexander, and 
Mathes, who gave it as their opinion, that killing 
the king was no more than a venzal fin. 

The better to underſtand this opinion, you are 
to know, that caſuiſts make a diſtinction be. 
tween fins for which a man goes immediately 
to hell, and thoſe for which he goes only into 
purgatory for a certain time; between thoſe for 
which a prieſt can give abſolution, on ſay ing 
certain prayers, or paying a ſum of money in 
alms, and thoſe which may be abſolved without 
making ſatisfaction; the firſt of theſe are called 
mortal, the ſecond venial ſins. 

Auricular confeffion gave riſe to regiclde In 
Portugal, as it had done before ia many other 
countries, Such is the deplorable ſtate of hu- 
man nature (as we have too often had occaſion 
to ſhew in the courſe of this hiſtory) that an 
inſtitution, which was in its origin intended as 
an expiation for crimes, has been made uſe of 
to encourage the commiſſion of them. 

The conſpirators being provided with their 
pardons for the next world, lay in wait for the 
king as he was returning from one of his country- 
ſeats alone, without any guards, and in the 
"night-time, when they fired upon his coach, and 
- wounded bim deſperately, 

All the accomplices in this horrid affair were 
taken, except one domeſtic, Part of them 
"RI | were 
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were broke alive upon the wheel, and the others 
beheaded. The young counteſs of Ataida, 
whoſe huſband had been executed among the 
reſt, was, by the King's order, confined to a2 
monaſtery for life; there to lament, in a ſor- 


rowful retirement, the fatal ills, of which ſhe 


was ſupported to have been the cauſe, 

Portugal not having as yet received the ſame 
lights as moſt of the other European nations, 
payed a more implicit ſubmiſſion to the autho- 
rity of the ſee of Rome, than any of them; in- 
ſomuch, that the king could not give his judges 
authority to paſs ſentence of death upon a prieſt, 
who had attempted the life of bis ſovereign, 
without firſt ſending to the pope for his conſent, 
Thus, while other nations lived in the enlight- 
ened times of the 18th century, Portugal ſcem- 
ed to be buried in all the darkneſs of the 12th, 

Poſterity will hardly believe that the king of 
Portugal was two whole years ſolliciting the per 
miſſion of the ſee of Rome to try jeſuits ba 
were his own ſubjects, without being able to obs 
tain it at laſt. 


'T he courts of Liſbon and of Rome were at 


open variance for a conſiderable time; infos 


much that there was room to believe that Por- 
tugal weuld at length throw off that yoke, which 
the Engliſh, its protectors and allies, had long 
fince trampled under their fect ; but the Portu- 
gueſe miniſtry had too many enemies to venture 
upon an undertaking that the others had accom- 
pliſhed ; and therefore gave at one and the ſame 
time a proof of the greateſt relolution and moſt 
extreme condeſcenſion. | 

Such of the jeſuit, who were 4 Ls 3 
culpable, were in | priſon at Liſbon, where the 
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king ſuffered them to remain, and ſent all the 
reſt of that order to Rome, baniſhing them 
the kingdom for ever, but did not dare to put to 
death the three who had been accuſed and con- 
victed of having a hand in the plot againſt his 
life. 

He had therefore no other expedient but that 
of delivering one of them, Malagrida, over to 
the inquiſition, as a perſon ſuſpected of having 
formerly advanced certain raſh propoſitions, bor- 
dering upon hereſy, 

The Dominicans, who are the judges of the 
holy office, and aſſiſtants to the grand inquiſitor, 
never loved the jeſuits ; and therefore they were 
more ready to ſerve the xing than the court of 
Rome had been. On this occaſion, they brought 
to light a little book, entiled, The Heroic Life of 
St. Anne, the mother of Mary, diftated to the re- 
verend father Malagrida, by St. Anne herſelf; in 
which that ſaint tells him, that ſhe was born 
without ſin, as well as her daughter; that ſhe 
had wept and ſpoke in her mother's womb, and 
that ſhe had made the cherubims weep, All 
the writings of Malagrida were equally ſenſible ; 
he had made predictions, and performed mira- 
cles, and that of being troubled with nocturnal 
*ollutions in his priſon at the age of 75, was 
"none of the leaſt. 

_ All theſe things were brought in charge againſt 
him at his trial, and he was condemned to the 
flames for theſe only, without being aſked a ſingle 
queſtion concerning the attempt agaiuſt the king's 
life, becauſe this is only a crime committed a- 
gainſt a layman; whereas, the others were 
crimes againſt God. Thus folly and abſurdity 
were joined to the moſt horrible wickedneſs. 


An 
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An aſſaſſin was tried only for being a prophet, 


and was condemned to be burnt only as a mad» 
man, and not as an aſſaſſin. 

This affair of the jeſuits in Portugal, and their 
expulſion from that kingdom, revived the old 
hatred againſt them in France, where they have 
always been powerful, and always deteſted. It 
happened that one La Valette, a profeſſed monk 


of their order, who was chief of the miſſions at 


Guadalupe, and one of the greateſt traders in 


all the French iſlands, broke for above three 
millions. The creditors applied for redreſs to 


the parliament of Paris. On enquiry, there ap- 
peared ſome reaſons to believe, that the general 
of the jeſuits order, reſiding at Rome, managed 
the effects of the ſociety as he pleaſed; upon 


which, the parliament of Paris condemned the 


general and the reſt of the order to pay all the 
debts of La Valette, with coſts and charges. 

This trial, which incenſed the whole king- 
dom againſt the jeſuits, brought on an enquiry 
into tne very extraordinary inſtitution, which 
could render an Italian, the general of an order, 
abſolute maſter of the perſons and fortunes of a 
company of French traders. In the courſe of 
this ſcrutiny it appeared, to the ſurprize of every 
one, that the jeſuits order had never been for- 
mally aimiited into France by any of the par- 
liaments of the kingdom; the conſtitutions of 
the order were next {ubjected to examina» 
tizn, and a'l the parliaments agreed, that they 


were incompatible with the Jaws in being. All 


the old grievances and ormer complaints againſt 
this ſociety, were ieviveu on this occaſion, toge- 
ther with upwards of fifty volumes of theological 
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deciſion, which ſeemed to render the lives of 
crowned heads unſafe. | 

Againſt all theſe accuſations the jeſuits made 
no other defence, than that the Jacobines and 
St. Thomas had wrote in the ſame manner ; 
but this only proved the Jacobines to be as blame- 
able as themſelves : as to St. Thomas d'Aqui- 
nas, he had been made a ſaint of; but there are 
ſome deciſions in his ultramontane Summary, for 
which the parliaments of France would order 
his book to be burnt on his very feſtival, was 
any one to attempt to put them in practice, to 
the diſturbance of the government's tranquillity, 
ouch is the following aſſertion, which occurs in 
many places of his book, that the church had a 
right to depoſe a prince, who is unfaithful to the 
church; and that in this caſe, regicide is lawful. 
With ſuch maxims as theſe, a man may have 
the chance of obtaining heaven and a halter. 
The king condeſcended to intereſt himſelf in 
this affair of the jeſuits, and endeavoured, as he 
had done in all the other diſputes, to terminate 
them peaceably, With this paternal view, he 
would, by an edit, have made a reformation in 
the order; but it is ſaid, that pope Clement 
XIII. having declared, that the order muſt either 
remain as it was, or not exiſt at all, this ſpeech 
proved the ruin of the jeſuits. And being more- 
over accuſed of holding private meetings, the 
king gave them over to the parliaments of the 
kingdom, who, almoſt all, one after another, 
have taken from them their colleges and their 
effects. 

The parliaments condemned them wholly on 
account of certain rules of their inſtitution, 
which the king might have altered by his autho- 

15 rity, 
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rity, and alſo indeed for certain horrible maxims, 
but what were deſpiſed, and had moſt of them 
been publiſhed by jeſuits of other countries, but 
formerly diſavowed by thoſe of France, | 

In all great affairs there is ever a pretext ſet 
forth to the view of the world, and a real cauſe 
which is kept ſecret. The pretext for puniſhing 
the jeſuits was the dangerous tendency of thoſe 
wicked writings, which nobody read: che cauſe 

was the ill uſe they had made of their great in- 
| fluence and credit. It happened to them in an 
enlightened and refined age, as it had done. to 
the Knights Templars in times of barbariſm and 
ignorance : pride was the ruin of both. The 
Jeſuits, however, have met with lenity amidſt 
their diſgraces; whereas the Templars were 

treated with the greateſt cruelty. | 

It was neither the maxims of Sanchez, Leſſius, 
nor Eſcobar, nor yet the abſurd doctrines of the 
caſuiſts, that proved the deſtruction of the je- 
ſuits ; it was father Le Tellier and the bull that 
cauſed the almoſt total expulſion of this order in 
France. 3 . 

The deſtruction of Port-Royal, which Le 
Tellier ſo unweariedly laboured after, has at the 
end of threeſcore years produced the ſame ef- 
fects; and the perſecution, which that deſigning; 
and revengeful prieſt raiſed againſt a ſet of obſti- 
nate men, has rendered the jeſuits execrable in 
France: a memorable example | but which, ne- 
vertheleſs, will not be found ſufficient to warn. 
any future confeſſor of a crowned head, if he is, 
what almoſt every courtier is, of an arbitrary and 
intriguingdiſpoſition, and has the direction of a 
prince of weak intellects, rendered ſtill more 
feeble by. age. 
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Of a remarkable Circumſtance relating to L1- - 
TERATURE. 


THE principal end of this Efay on Hiftory be- 

ing to follow the human mind in the vari- 
ous progreſſes it has made, and the obſtacles it 
has had to encounter; I cannot, after having 
taken notice of the diſgrace of the jeſuits, omit 
a kind of perſecution which the learned have of 
late undergone. 'The body of Literati begins to 
challenge much more attention than any of the 
religious orders, whoſe diſputes we have related, 
as its members are ſpread throughout all nations. 
Thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior 
knowledge and underſtanding, inſenſibly govern 
others almoſt without perceiving it themſelves, 
or exerciſing the prerogative of that empire they 
haye acquired over the mind ; prerogatives which 
are held ſo dear by all bodies in the ſtate, This 
ſecret authority, which good writers obtain, has 
always been an eye-ſore to thoſe who have in 
vain attempted to uſurp it. 

A ſet of men, of great genius and true eru- 
dition, which cannot ſubſiſt without true philo- 
ſophy, undertook, in the year 1652, to compile 
an immenſe dictionary of human knowledge, 
whoſe limits ſome amongſt them had contributed 
greatly to enlarge. This undertaking met with 
the approbation and encouragement of all Eu- 
rope, and the work itſelf became an important 
article of trade. 

Several volumes had already appeared, which 
had given great ſatisfaction to the public; eſpe- 
_ cially, thoſe articles which were written by the 
perions who had the chief management of 2 

| work. 
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work. The book was publiſhed with all the ne- 
ceſſary forms that could enſue its ſale, The 
ſubſcribers of all countries, who had advanced 
their money, thought it perfectly ſafe under the 
authority of the king's own ſeal, and expected 
to reap the profits of their ſubſcription without 
any difficulty; for though the authors of this 
work intended it as a free gift to the human un- 
derftanding, it was conſidered by the ſubfcribers 
and bookſellers as a kind of bargain in trade, 
which ought to have been duly fulfilled. 

Envy, however, at length broke looſe, and 
was quickly ſeconded by fanaticiſm. Theſe two 
eternal foes to reaſon and learning, moved the 
_ parliament of Paris againſt this Dictionary, which, 
in itſelf, was by no means an object of judicial 
enquiry ; and beſides, by being licenſed under 
the royal ſignet, ſeemed to be ſecured againſt any 
attempts. „ N 

The jeſuits were the firſt who began the at- 
tack, in which they ſpared no pains to villify 
this noble work, becauſe they had applied for 
their body to have the doing of the theological 
articles, and had been refuſed. They little 
thought, at that time, that they themſelves, 
would, ere long, be condemned by the very 
courts whom they endeavoured to incenſe againſt. 
the Encyclopedia. p | 

The Janſeniſts effected what the jeſuits had 
begun; they found that thoſe who had dedicat- 
ed their labours to this work, made impartiality: 
their fundamental law; and conſequently, could 
be neither friends to jeſuits nor janſeniſts; and- 
that having devoted themſelves wholly to inveſti- 
gate and repreſent truth, they would raiſe an 
averſion in mankind to fanaticiſm, 
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Theſe two parties, who were the moſt deadly 
enemies to each other, joined together on this 
occaſion like banditti, if I may be allowed the 
compariſon) who ſuſpended their private quar- 
rels, to ſhare in general plunder. They put 
on the uſua] maſk of religion, and repreſented 
ſeveral of the articles as impious and heretical : 
and, by a rehnement in wickedneſs, not unex- 
ampled, even in the greateſt rage of religious 
controverſies; finding that they could not at- 
tack, with any ſucceſs, thoſe articles in the Ency- 
clopedia which moſt diſguſted them, they pre- 
tended that the reſerring of one head, or article, 
to a future one, was done with a defign to fill 
the laſt volumes of this work with a poiſon which 
Was not to be found in the firſt ; they, likewiſe, 
inveighed againſt other theological articles, which 
were found to be perfectly orthodox, merely from 
à Tuppofition that they were written by thoſe per- 
ſons whom they wanted to deſtroy, . _ 
© But how could the parljament fd time to tiy 
ſeven large volumes in folio already printed, and 
prejudge thoſe that were not yet publiſhed ? The 
proſecutors put their memorial into the hands of 
»the attorney general, who had ſtill leſs lei ſure to 
examine this prodigious collection of arts and 
ſciences, which no one ſingle perſon can poſſibly 
comprehend. e 1 

Unhappily this laywer gave credit to the ma- 
Vicious calumnies contained in the memorial he 
had received, and drew up his report according- 
ly. The article of the ſou! was particularly at- 
tacked in theſe memorials, as it was ſuppoſed to 
have been written by thoſe whom they were de- 
firous to render ſuſpected. This article was re- 
preſented as tending to eſtabliſh the doctrine of 


Ma- 
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Materialiſm ; upon enquiry, it was found to be. 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who was well known 
for his orthodox principles; and who, inſtead of 
being a favourer of Materialiſm, had oppoſed it 
even ſo far, as to contradict the opinion of the 
great Locke with more piety than philoſophy. 
This very extraordinary blunder was ſoon made 
known to the public, but not till after the par- 
liament had paſſed an arret, appointing commiſ- 
ſioners to make: amendments in the work, and 
prohibiting the ſale thereof in the mean time. 
However, the public ſtil] remained in hopes that 
it would at length be indulged with this work, 
which:it wiſhed for the more impatiently on ac- 
count of the oppoſition it had met with. 

This very ſingular anecdote, in the hiſtory of 
the human mind, which ſeemed a revival of the 
arrets that had been iſſued againſt Ariſtotle's 
Cathegories, .may ſerve toſhew us that every pro- 
feſhon ſhould keep within its own proper bounds, 
and that the civil law ought not to moleſt philo- 
ſophy. . 8 | 

. however, have been very happy for 
the government, had it experienced no other 
diſputes but of this kind, which are only inconve- 
niencies and not diſaſters: nay, theſe ſlight per- 
plexities, which have their ſource in che improve- 
ment of learning, and can never happen among 
an illiterate people, form a king of panegyric on 
the age, which, however, it would be better: 
that we could do without. 
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CONCLUSION, and Review of this 
Hiſtorical Portrait, | 
I. 
W HILE France was taken up with theſe 


| domeſtic events, the war continued in 
Europe. The alliance between France and Spain 
ſeemed to promiſe thoſe two crowns the greateſt 
advantages over the Engliſh : and the houſe of 
Auſtria, whoſe hands this alliance had alſo 
ſtrengthened, was not without hopes of triumph- 
ing over its enemy the king of Pruſſia. For- 
merly it was thought impoſſible, that the houſes 
of Bourbon and Auſtria could ever be united; 
and now that they were, it was imagined that 
they would be an over-match for all Europe, 
and yet the three pretty German provinces of 
Brandenburg, Hanover, and He«fle did, to the 
aſtoniſhment of Europe, counterballance al} 
the united forces of France and Auſtria. = 
England, by her navy alone, rendered this- 

union of no effect; and Portugal, which ſeemed 
on the point of falling a prey to the Spaniſh 
arms, was ſaved from deſtruction. Thus, what 
was thought the leaſt probable came to paſs ; of 
which we have had an hundred inſtances in the 
courſe of this extenſive hiſtory, where we have 
ſeen the greateſt events turn out directly. con- 
trary to the deſigns or expectations of man- 
kind. | 

At one time we ſee an army of 100,000 
French not able to preſerve Caſſel from falling 
into the hands of the enemy; at another, the 
king of Pruſſia taking Schweidnitz in Sileſia, in 
ſpite of the whole Auſtrian.army ; and. no one 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 23r 
original title of which never appeared, that the 
popes found their claim to the ſovereignty of 
Rome and Ravenna, but on the conceſſion of 
Rodolph of Hapſburg, which is preſerved and 
ſhewn at Rome, and which is by far the moſt 
advantageous title. 05 
A writer, equally ignorant and evil- minded, 
pretends to aſſert, that the kings Clotharius, 
Gontran, Cherebert, Sigibert, and Chilperic, 
had never any more than one wife at a time. 
Is it poſſible he could be ignorant that Clotha- 
rius I. married two fiſters, Rugonda and Are 
gonda, as alſo Gonduica his ſiſter- in- law, and 
three other wives beſides her; and that he 
had almoſt always three at once, which was not 
at that time a cuſtom with the kings of France ?. 
Is there any one ever ſo little converſant in hiſ- 
tory, who does not know that when his ſon: 
Chiiperic married a ſiſter of queen Brunehaut, 
that his ambaſſadors. were obliged to ſwear, in. 
their maſter's name, that he would not marry, 
any more during his wife's lifetime, which ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews that Chilperic had not then laid 
afide the practice of polygamy. Caribert gave 
three wicked rivals to this queen Ingoberga, and. 
they all three have the name of wives, Gon- 
tran had two at one time, Marcatrude and Au- 
ſtregele : it ſhould ſeem that he repented of his 
| fin, for he has been ranked in the number of 
ſaints. There is not a French annaliſt who does 
not allow, that Dagobert I. married in the ſame 
year three wives, Nantilda, Usfgonda, and 
Bertilda. This fact is much better atteſted than. 
the throne of maſſy gold, which St. Eloy is ſaid 
to have made for them. De . 
5 Many 
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Many things might be added to this Eay on 
General Hiſtory; but it was neceſſary to keep 
within bounds. The judicious and learned 
reader will make many in his own mind that 
are not to be met with even here. I ſhall there- 
fore confine myſelf, with ſubmitting the follow- 
ing conjecture on the antient Egyptians, which 
may ſerve for the hiſtory of other antient na- 
tions, | 
Vol. IV. ch. 131. p. 249. After the words, 
Egypt remained under this government for al- 
moſt three hundred years, 

Add what follows: 

Here we have opened to us a vaſt field for: 
hiſtorical conjecture, We ſee Egypt a long 
time kept in ſubjection by the people of antienc. 
Colchis, inhabitants of thoſe barbarous coun- 
tries, now known by the names of Georgia, 
Circaſſia, and Mingrelia. Theſe people muſt 
undoubtedly have been much more reſpeQable: 
formerly than they are at preſent, ſince we find 
the firſt voyage of the Greeks to Colchis forms 
one of the ſmall epochs of the Grecian hiſtory, 
Ieis certain that the cuſtoms and manners of the 
people of Colchis reſemble greatly thoſe of 
the Egyptians, from whoſe prieſts they had tak - 
en even the practice of circumciſion.. Herodo- 
tus, who had travelled into Egypt and Colchis, , 
and who wrote for Greeks of learning and 
knowledge, leaves us no room to doubt of this. 
conformity. Tho' an exact and faithful writer, 
he is nevertheleſs charged with having been im- 
poſed upon, in all that he relates after others. 
The Egyptian prieſts had perſuaded him, that 
their king Seſoſtris formerly left his 1 

| | Win 
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with a deſign to make the conqueſt of the world, 
and that Ae taken Colchis in the courſe of 
his conqueſts, the practice of circumciſion had 
been retained in that country ever ſince. 
n the firſt place, the deſign of making the 
conqueſt of the whole world is a romantic no- 
tion, that could never have entered into the 


head of a man in his right ſenſes. To make 


war firſt upon their neighbours, either to extend 
their own dominions or for. the ſake of plunder ; 
after this, to puſh their conqueſts further and 
Further, as opportunity or a faint reſiſtance made 
the way eaſy to them, has always been the pro- 
greſs of all conquerors. 

Secondly, it is not probable that a ſovereign 
of ſo fertile a country as Egypt, ſhould waſte 


his time and pains in conquering the dreary lands 


of mount Caucaſus, inhabited by a race of hardy 
men as warlike as they were poor; an hun- 
dred of whom were more than ſufficient to have 
checked the progreſs of the greateſt armies of 
the ſoft and effeminate Egyptians. -. 

It is nearly the ſame as if we wore to foppaſe 
a king of Babylon, to have left Meſopotamia 
in order to make the conqueſt of Swifſ-riand. 

A neceſſitous people, bred up in wild and 
barren countries, where they live wholly by 
hunting, and are as ſavage as the beaſts of their 


unhoſpitable regions, may quit thoſe regions to 


go in ſearch of, and attack more wealthy na- 
tions, but theſe latter never leave their agreeable 


and convenient dwellings, to make irruptions 


into uncultivated countries. 
The barbarobs inhabitants of the north have 
in all ages made irruptions into the ſouthern 


countries. You have ſeen that the people of 
Colchis 
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Colchis held Egypt under ſubjection for near 
three hundred years, to begin at the reign of St. 
Lewis. You ſee alſo, that in every age, Egypt 
has fallen an eaſy prey, to whomſoever chofe 
to make the conqueſt of it It is therefore 
extremely probable, that the barbarous nations 
of mount Caucaſus might have ſubjected the 
countries bordering on the Nile, but very little 
ſo, that Seſoſtris ever conquered thoſe about 
Caucaſus. In the third and laſt place, how comes 
it that, of all the nations whom the Egyptian 
prieſts pretended to have been conquered by 
their king Seſoſtris, did the Colcheans alone re- 
tain the practice of circumciſion ? It muſt have 
paſſed through Greece and Aſia Minor to have 
come to the country of Medea. 'The Greeks, 
who were grea: imitators, would certainly have 
adopted this ceremony firſt; and one ſhould 
imagine that Seſoſtris himſelf would have been 
more attentive to ſecure his dominion over ſo 
fine a country as Greece, and have ſubjected it 
to his laws, than in going to cut off the fore- 
{ſkins of the Colcheans. Upon the whole, it is 
much more agreeable to the common order of 
things, that the Scythians, who inhabited 'the 
borders of the Phaſis and Araxis, and were al- 
ways a half-ſtarved and warlike people, made 
irruptions into Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
and, after having ſettled about. Thebes and 
Memphis, in theſe early ages, as they did after- 
wards in the time of St. Lewis, had carried 
back with them into their own country ſome 
part of the religious rites, and the cuſtoms of 

the Egyptians. i ne . | 
It is now for the intelligent reader to weigh 
theſe ſeveral arguments, ancient hiſtory fur- 
e niſhing 
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niſhing us only with doubts and conjectures in 
regard to all the 2 Ye the ſun, 

| In modern hiſtory there is more certainty, and 
the picture of our weakneſſes, our errors and 
ſuperſtitions, is likewiſe more intereſting, It is 
by this hiſtory of our own ſollies, that we are 


taught wiſdom, and not by the dark diſcuſſions 


of a vain antiquity. We have obſerved, in 
the courſe of this eſſay, that in all thoſe coun- 
tries where exorciſms began to be laid-aſide, they 
no longer heard of witchcrafts nor perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed by the devil “. It is true that they were 


much ſcarcer there chan in other countries, but 


it would be doing too much honour to human 
nature to ſuppoſe that the belief of witchcrafts 

and poſſeſſions ceaſed entirely amoug the diſſen- 
ters from the Romiſh communion. 


Such is the weakneſs of the mind of man, | 
and ſuch the inconſiſtency of his thoughts, that 


a conſiderable time after exorciſms had been 
aboliſhed among the reformed, they ſometimes 
admitted witchcrafts and poſſeſſions by evil ſpi- 
_ Tits. | There were ſome perſons burnt as ſorce- 
rers in Denmark, Sweden, Pomerania, and Hol- 
land: you will find a very authentic account of 
them all, in the enchanted world of Beker, and 
you will even find more than one proteſtant 
miniſter who believed, or pretended to believe, 
in theſe poſſeſſions and witchcrafts, left, by en- 
tirely rejecting them, they ſhould ſeem alſo to 
reject a part of chriſtianity, which is founded 
on this belief; for, ſaid they, if we allow that the 


devil inſpires us with thoughts, and that theſe 
thoughts act upon our bodies, why may not tths, 


edk#nkd th. ad . "A 


See Vol. VI. page 64. 
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devil have the ſame power over our bodies, as 
over our minds? This way of reaſoning might 
be applied to fuch who were ſaid to be pol- 
ſeſſed, but could never be a proof of the power 
of forcerers and magicians, But this is not the 
place for diſcuſſing theſe queſtions. Suffice it 
to know, that tho' human reaſon is freed from 
this prejudice, it retains ſeveral others, and often 
forms new ones ; and that the number of wiſe 
men is very circumſcriþed, even in the moſt en- 
lightened times. + 


Vol. IV. chap. 135] Aſter theſe words, An 
imprudent zeal, aboliſhed iu the courſe of time, 
what prudence had eſtabliſhed, 

3; Add what follows. . 

One of the moſt horrible abuſes of the mo- 
naſtic ſtate, but which falls only upon thoſe who 
baving had the imprrence to enter into that 
Fate, have the misfartune to repent of it after- _ 
wards, is the licence which the ſuperiors of 
convents aſſume to everciſe the office of civil 
magiſtrates within their own precincts, which 
they carry to ſuch a length as to ſhut up in a 

ungeon, for their lives, ſuch of the monks, 

Whom they have a diſlike to, and imagine they 
have reaſon to diſtruſt, There have been num 
berleſs examples of this eccleſiaſtical tyranny in 
Italy and Spain; there have been ſome like- 
wiſe in France, This is called, in the monkiſh 
Jargon, being in peace; with the bread of tribulation 
and the water of anguiſh. 
In the hiſtory of the common law, which 
was partly compoſed by Mr. D'Argenſon, mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs, a man of much more 
learning and philoſophy than was generally 
| imagined ; 
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imagined: in this hiſtory, I ſay, you will find 
that the intendant of Tours ſet a perſon, who 
had been thus confined, at liberty, whom he 
with great difficulty found out, after the moſt 
exact ſearch. You ſee alſo, that Monſieur de 
Coaler, biſhop of Orleans, delivered one of 
theſe unhappy monks, who was ſhut up in a ciſ- 
tern, the mouth of which was covered with a 
great ſtone. But what you will not find there, 
is, that a ſevere puniſhment was infficted on the 
ſuperiors, for their inhuman inſolence in aſſum—- 
ing the royal authority, and exerciſing it in ſa 
tyrannical a manner. 

VI. 

Hiſtorical truth has obliged us to ſay, that 
Opas, the archbiſhop of Seville, was, in con- 
cert with count Julian, the firſt inſtrument which 
the Moors made uſe of to ſubject the kingdom of 
Spain *. This is ſo well known a fact, that it 
would have been as ſhameful to have paſſed it 
over in ſilence, as it is to contradict it. The 
chronological abrid gement of the hiſtory of Spain 
calls biſhop Opas the wickede/t prieſt, and the worſt 
ſubject in the kingdom. 355 

With regard to Mahomet, it is of little ſignifi- 
cation, whether his father was the tenth or twelfth 
ſon of Abdal Moutaleb,or how long he was factor 

to the widow Cadiſche, to whom he was after- 
wards married. Some think that he could nei- 

ther write nor read, and that this makes his ſuc» 
| ceſſes the more wonderful, They found this 
opinion on certain paſſages of the Alcoran,where- 
in Mahomet calls himſelf the ignorant prophet, 
and infinuates that he cannot write. The ſenſe 


* 


— 


_—_—_ 


„ See Vol, I, chap, 18. + Vol I. chap. 4. 
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of which paſſage ſeems to be no more than this, 
that in himſelf he was ignorant and incapable 
of reading or writing well, but that the angel 
Gabriel had exalted him above himſelf ; for it 
is hardly probable that he, who had been a mer- 
chant, and afterwards became a law-giver, he 
who was a poet and a muſician, and who, on his 
_ death-bed deſired that the proper things might 
be brought him to write, ſhould have been igno- 
rant of what was known to every child in Mecca. 
As to what relates to Chriſtianity, it is a point 
of a more delicate nature. The author has ne- 
ver ſet up to act the divine, he has confined 
himſelf to hiſtorical truth, and he has delivered 
facts as he found them, leaving the learned and 
ſenſible reader to draw his own inferences. If 
Calvin abſolutely ſuffered Servetus to periſh at 
the ſtake*, after having declared in his writings, 
that no man ought to be puniſhed for following 
the opinion of Servetus ; the author was obliged 
to relate this fact, without fear of diſpleaſing a 
fanatic or an impoſtor. He was under the ſame 
neceſſity to ſet to view the ambition, cruelty, 
and abandoned lives of ſeveral of the pontiffs. 
They were men, and he wrote the hiſtory of 
mankind ; beſides, their vices ſerve as foils to 
ſet off the virtues of 7 70 of the preſent age. 
VII. 

In examining this hiſtory, we find ſome let- 
ters attributed to queen Chriſtina. She wrote 
one to cardinal Mazarine, on the ſubject of Mo- 
naldeſchi's murder, in which ſhe thus expreſſes 
_ herſelf: | 


—— 


+ Vol. IV. chap, 113. f Vol, VI. pag. 147. 
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ge it known to ye all, ſervants and maſters, 
<« that it has pleaſed us to act in this manner. 
« I would have you to know, likewiſe, that 
« Chriſtina cares very little for your court, and 
« {till leſs for you, My will is a law that is to 
& be reſpected. Silence is your duty. Know 
e that whereſoever Chriſtina is, ſhe is Queen.“ 
This letter has no date. If Chriſtina really 
wrote it, ſhe can be looked upon only as a mur- 
dereſs gone mad. This princeſs had a great 
ſhare of underſtanding, and acquired no ſmall 
glory by the contempt ſhe ſhewed for a throne ; 
but then ſhe ſullied all that glory by her conduct. 
If this letter is fiditious, it can be only the 
work of one of thoſe grovelling ſlaves, who 
imagined that a Swediſh woman, becauſe ſhe 
had reigned at Stockholm, had a right to cauſe 
an Italian to be murdered at Fontainebleau. 
On this occaſion ſilence was ſo far from being 
the duty of cardinal Mazarine, that, as prime 
miniſter, he ought to have made Chriſtina feel 
the whole weight of the royal indignation. It 
was the duty of the attorney-general to prefer 
an information againſt theſe ruffians who had 
been hired to murder a foreigner in the royal 
palace ; and, indeed, they ought to have obliged 
queen Chriſtina to be preſent at the execution 
of the aſſaſſins whom ſhe had kept in pay; and 
afterwards to have quitted the kingdom herſelf : 
nay, there are many perſons of ſtrict juſtice who 
would have gone to m«re rigorous lengths. 
e 
The author of this Ess A cannot have been 
influenced either by regard, hatred, or intereſt ; 
and it is by no means from an inclination to 
flatter any one, that he has, in the age of Lewis 
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XIV. taken ſome pains to refute the miſtaken 
notion which had been broached in public, that 
the clergy of France were in poſſeſſion of the 
third part of the revenues of the nation. What 
had a layman and a recluſe to hope from the fa- 
vour of the clergy? He only meant to do ho- 
nour to the truth he loves. The clergy have 
not eighty millions income, and that body has 
done its duty by aflifting the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, in proportion to its income. The French 
biſhops have acquired the pudlic eſteem by their 
conduct, and by thoſe extenſive charities, which 
cannot fail to make them dear to their flock in 
particular. In general, the body of clergy, both 
_ dignified and others, in England and France, 
have done as much good, as religious diſputes 
formerly did harm, in thoſe two kingdoms. 
Several wiſe and moderate perſons ſeem to 
wiſh that a genera] toleration might take place 
in France, as well as in England. An indul- 
gence of this kind, ſay they, at once peoples 
and enriches a country; and a wiſe adminiſtra 
tion may always prevent the evil effects ariſing 
from a mixture of different faiths, eſpecially as 
the ſuperior underſtandings of the principal ci- 
® tizens would be a check upon the extravagance 
or abſurdity of the ph Claſs, 

Lo [. 

In treating of Janſeniſm and Moliniſm, I 
have exhibited them in that ridiculous light 
which is the characteriſtie of their diſputes, and 
have endeavoured to ſhew that, wha: is in itſelf 
contemptible, frequent'y becomes dangerous, 
from not being ſufficiently deſpiſed. In pro- 
portion as the underſtandings of mankind are 
impreſſed with a proper notion of the bad ten- 
| OE dency 
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dency and abſurdity of theſe diſputes, the pub- 
lic peace will be ſecured from any attempts to 
iure it. | | 

We have ſhewn France happy and unhappy ; 
ſucceſsful and unfortunate z her military diſ- 
cipline encouraged and neglected ; her reve- 
nues copious and exhauſted ; her navy reſpec- 
table and ruined. ;z and her trads flouriſhing and 
languid. Theſe are viciſſitudes inſeparable from 
human affairs; but we have not preſumed to 
lay down rules for military diſcipline, or the bet- 
ter management of the revenue, the marine, 
or commerce, We write hiſtory, and not ſyſ- 
tems. | | | | 
There are certain anecdotes in the age of 


Lewis XIV. of which:the author was certain, 


and which have been in vain conteſted, That of 
the man of the ſtee] maſk®*, which gave birth to ſo 
many ſtrange conjectures, is not more extraordi- 
nary than true. The author has, very lately, been 
favoured with a letter from the lord of Palteau, 
a chateau near Villeneuve le Roi, wherein it 
is confirmed that this priſoner lodged in this 
chateau ; that ſeveral perſons ſaw him come out 
of his litter ; that he wore a black maſk; and 
that he is ſtill very weil remembered in the 


neighbourhood. There was no neceſſity for this 


freſh proof; but nothing ought to be omitted 
that tends to aſcertain the truth of a fact ſo 
much out of the common road. | 

Another ſingular circumſtance which relates 
to philoſophy, and which is, perhaps, more re- 
markable in the hiſtory of the human mind, is 
the manner in which theſe two learned prelates, 
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Fenelon and Huet , thought in their laſt me- 
ments. The treatiſe on the Weakneſs of the Hu- 
man Mind, by which the biſhop of Avranches 
finiſhed his career, leaves no room to doubt 
what were his laſt ſentiments. Theſe verſes of 
the archbiſhop of Cambray, 


Feune j'ttois trop ſage, 

Et voulois trop ſavoir, &c. 4 
have been denied to be his: but it is ſo certain 
they. were written by him, that his nephew, 
while ambaſſador at the Hague, cauſed them to 
be painted at the end of a folio edition of Te- 
lemachus, together with ſome other of his fugi- 
tive picces. The copies which have theſe verſes 
in them are very ſcarce, but they are to be met 
with in ſome libraries. WEED 
 Toconclude: in writing the hiſtory of the Age 
of Lewis XIV. the author was forty years ſeek- 
ing the truth, and he has delivered it. 
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The firſt archbiſhop of Cambray, the other biſhop. of A- 
vranches, | 
1 Vol. IX, chap. 20g, at the end, 
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